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BULLAE AND SEALS OP CLAY 
WITH GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 

PREFACE 

T HIS short preface is intended exclusively to serve the pur- 
pose of extending thanks to all who helped me in collecting 
and investigating the material used in this paper and in 
producing this essay. In the first place I must mention the cour- 
tesy and liberality of the Oriental Institute of Chicago University. 
The administration of this Institution not only gave me access to 
their rich collection of bullae but took the trouble of sending the 
bullae twice to New Haven that I might have opportunity to 
study them at my leisure and convenience. The same cordial lib- 
erality has been shown to me at Berlin in the Yorderasiatische 
Abteilung of the Staatliche Museen. Messrs. W. Andrae and J. 
Jordan gave me access to the bullae, allowed me to publish the 
inedita of the Berlin Collection and helped me to the excellent 
photographs which are reproduced on my plates, after having 
been reproduced in J. Jordan's beautiful volume on the Uruk- 
Warka Excavations. 

I found the same kindness in the other museums enumerated in 
my Introduction : The Yale Babylonian Collection at New Haven, 
the University of Pennsylvania Museum at Philadelphia, the 
Louvre and the Cabinet des Medailles at Paris, the Ashmolean at 
Oxford, the Musees Royaux du Cinquantenaire at Brussels, the 
National Museum at Copenhagen. To the keepers of these institu- 
tions and to Col. Allotte de la Fuye (Versailles) and Abbe de 
Genouillac (Paris), owners of interesting little private collec- 
tions, I render my sincere thanks. I must also express here my 
recognition of the extreme kindness shown by Michigan Univer- 
sity, which is conducting promising excavations at Seleucia on 
the Tigris, by the Director of these excavations, Professor L. Wa- 
terman, by Professor Campbell Bonner, and by R. H. McDowell 
in permitting me to use for my paper some of the bullae found at 
Seleucia. 

In matters numismatic I was helped by the profound knowl- 
edge of Dr. E. T. Newell, president of the American Numismatic 
Society, who supplied me with excellent photographs of some of 
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his Seleucid coins. Assistance of this bind has also been given me, 
as usual, in the Cabinet des Medailles at Paris and in the Depart- 
ment of Coins and Medals of the British Museum. Valuable 
archaeological references I owe to the kindness of Professor 
Emeritus P. Welters of Munich. My deepest thanks are due to all 
these gentlemen as well as to three of my immediate colleagues : 
to Professor P. V. C. Barn* who revised my notes on the bullae in 
Berlin and read my manuscript, to Professor 6. Vernadsky who 
has verified and corrected the references in the Catalogue and 
notes, and finally to Professor A. M. Harmon, -whose help in giv- 
ing more idiomatic form to my paper and in the revision of the 
proofs has been invaluable. 


November 11, 1930 , 
New Haven . 


M. R. 



I 

INTRODUCTION 

I N various museums of Europe and of the United' States there 
are kept peculiar objects of clay or bitumen, generally 
though inappropriately designated as “bullae.” They have 
the shape of spheroid lumps with a hole of oval section through 
the lump from one end to the other. Inside this tube, almost ex- 
actly in the middle, are generally found impressions of one or 
more strings. In the core of the bulla there are holes left in the 
clay by decayed strings. Within the tube one sometimes, but 
rarely, finds remains of carbonized or decayed stuff in larger or 
smaller quantities (PL 1, 1). 

The surface of the lump is covered with impressions of seals, 
of larger and smaller size. Some large bullae bear as many as 
forty impressions, some smaller have just one or two. The distri- 
bution of the impressions is chaotic. On most of the specimens a 
line of impressed dots, more or less regularly distributed, verti- 
cally divides the surface of the bulla. The number of dots varies 
from four to thirteen and more. There is no certain relation be- 
tween the number of the seals and that of the dots. 

The same seal is sometimes impressed twice on the same holla. 
Typical in this respect is one of the specimens in the Cabinet des 
Medailles (our PL III, 6; diam. 0.039-0.031). Three private 
seals of Greek character (Amor, peacock, gazelle) have each been 
impressed twice on the surface of the bulla. Peculiar is the bulla 
of the Yale Babylonian Collection No. 3160 (diam. 0.032-0.027). 
Of nine impressions three or even four show the same female 
head (PL III, 5). 

Some of the bullae are of grayish, yellowish, or reddish color ; 
i.e., they show the natural color of the clay. Whether they have 
been baked or not is difficult to say. I think that most of them 
were never subjected to the action of fire. The only exceptions are 
those which show a black or blackish color. These certainly have 
been affected by fire. Parts of the temple in which the bullae were 
kept may have been burned. 

Most of the extant bullae were found in the ruins of the age-old 
Sumerian and Babylonian city of Uruk (Ereeh), modern Warka, 
one of the largest and most promising sites in Babylonia. The 
ruins of this city were visited and partly excavated by Loftus, 
the well-known English explorer. Then, shortly before the war, 
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the Germans began a systematical excavation of the site. After 
the war the concession for excavating Warka was given to Yale 
University, but the University was not able to find money for the 
project. The concession, therefore, was transferred to the Ger- 
mans again, who are now systematically exploring these interest- 
ing and promising ruins. 

Some of the Warka bullae were found during the first German 
excavations and are now in the Vorderasiatische Abteilung of the 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin. 1 Most of them, however, 
were picked up by natives and sold in larger and smaller lots to 
various public museums and private collections. 

According to Jordan all the bullae collected by Mm were found 
scattered all over the rooms of the large temple of Uruk called 
“Wuswas” by the natives. The most important part of this ruin, 
carefully excavated by Mr. Jordan, was the temple of Ann and 
Antnm (Jordan, op. cit., pp. 10 Iff. and Pis. 1, 2, 6-75 [architec- 
ture], 78-108 [small finds]). This temple, according to the in- 
scriptions on the bricks, was built (on the site of a much older 
temple) by a Hellenized Babylonian whose Babylonian name was 
Anunballit, son of Anubaltsaikhi, while his Greek name was 
Kephalon. The habit of having two names is a very common fea- 
ture of the life of Orehoi in the Hellenistic period as w T e know it 
from the cuneiform tablets of that time. He is called in the in- 
scriptions “the great, the city-lord of Uruk” and was probably, 
therefore, either the military governor of the city (imaTcnnc,) or 
the chief magistrate of the Graeco-Babylonian community (crrpa- 
T/iyoc), or both epistates and strategos. We know of the existence 
of such a combination both at Babylon in the Hellenistic period 
(Dittenberger, OGIS, 254) and in Dura in the Parthian and Ro- 
man times (Cumont, Fouilles de Doura-Europos , pp. 450 if., No. 
134; ef. Excavations at Dura , II Prelim. Report, p. 92, No. H4). 
An epistates is known at Seleueia on the Tigris (Polyb., Y, 48, 
12; cf. Ditt., OGIS 44, 7; 268, 4; 329, 35). 

We know the date of the building of the temple. It is the 2d 
Nisan of the year 130 of the Seleueid era, which was the fifth 
year of the rule of Antiochus IY Epiphanes. As we shall see later, 
the construction of the temple coincides in date with the majority 
of the dated bullae found in its ruins. 

I may note incidentally that Jordan’s discovery is of the great- 
est importance for the history of Hellenistic Syria and Mesopo- 

1 On the circumstances under which the bullae were found see J. Jor- 
dan, Uruk-Warka. Nach den Ausgrabungen der deutschen Orientge - 
sellschaft (1928), pp. 63 ££. 
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tamia. We know of the endeavors of Epiphanes to Hellenize his 
kingdom. He bears the reputation, for which the Jews are re- 
sponsible, of having been a violent, cruel, and ruthless tyrant who 
had no respect for local religions and local traditions and wanted 
to transform all the subjects of his kingdom into Greeks at once 
and by violent means. The history of the Anu-Antum temple 
shows him in a different light. The majestic temple built by 
Kephalon certainly should not be attributed to Kephalon alone. 
Antioehus must have authorized it, and no doubt contributed a 
good amount of money for the creation of this gorgeous sanctu- 
ary. Now there is not the slightest sign of Hellenization in the 
temple. The gods were Babylonian, the cult was as Babylonian as 
it could be, the architecture renewed the traditions of the Neo- 
Babylonian period. We must assume therefore that in Babylonia 
Antioehus in his policy toward the natives proceeded in a much 
more prudent and reasonable way than his J ewish enemies would 
make us believe he acted in Palestine. Far from destroying and 
robbing temples, he was building and gorgeously adorning them, 
in this respect quite similar to his Egyptian fellow kings, the 
Ptolemies. 

If he acted otherwise in Palestine, as the Jewish sources in- 
sist, his conduct was probably dictated not by religious considera- 
tions and blind fanaticism but by political issues, first and fore- 
most by the conduct of the Jews themselves. His situation be- 
tween the Eomans and the Parthians was difficult and it would 
have been a folly for him to alienate from himself the sympathies 
of his non-Greek subjects. The history of the temple of ITruk and 
an inscription of Babylon (Ditt., OGIS, 253) show that in Meso- 
potamia he acted with care and circumspection as regards the lo- 
cal religion and the local traditions. If his conduct in Palestine 
was different it was no doubt because he found no other way to 
deal with the Jews. 

However that may be, let us go back to the bullae. Found all 
over the various parts and rooms of the Wuswas, they are 
now, as I have said, scattered all over Europe and the United 
States in smaller or larger quantities. The largest collection I 
know of is in the Oriental Institute of Chicago (642 intact and 
fragmentary bullae). The second largest is in Berlin. According 
to the information which I received from the Kaiser Friedrich 
Museum, it has 163 intact and fragmentary bullae and single 
clay seals (YA 6011-6169 and YA 6171-6174). Five large intact 
bullae belong to the Morgan Library Collection (actually kept in 
the Yale Babylonian Collection). Others belong to Yale Univer- 
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sity and are kept in the same Babylonian Collection (20 intact 
and 3 fragmentary bullae). A few (9) pieces are in the Louvre, 
and there are 7 intact bullae and 11 fragments in the Cabinet des 
Medailles of the Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris. One bulla is in 
the Ashmolean, 5 in the Musees Boyaux du Cinquantenaire of 
Brussels; and 10 in the National Museum of Copenhagen. Fi- 
nally there are some in private collections. I have seen 12 small 
intact bullae in the collection of Col. Allotte de la Fuye at Ver- 
sailles and 7 intact bullae and 2 fragments in the collection of 
Abbe de Genouillac, the well-known excavator of Telloh, at Paris. 

Of these groups of bullae some have been published more or 
less adequately; viz., pail: of those of Berlin, those of the Morgan 
Library Collection, those of Oxford, Brussels, Copenhagen, and 
the Louvre. The rest are unpublished. 2 3 * * 

Beside the “ bullae ” described above, the Museum of Berlin 
possesses a very interesting set of single clay medallions of circu- 
lar and ovoidal form with seal-impressions on one side and some- 
times impressions of the texture of the stuff on which they were 
affixed on the other. String holes may be noticed going through 
all of them. I have not seen any such clay medallions in any of 
the other museums which I have studied from this point of view 
except in the Cabinet des Medailles in Paris where I noticed two 
that were somewhat similar, one of which was found at Susa (our 
PL IV, 7 and 9). The medallions of Berlin all come from Warka. 
Some of the impressions on these clay medallions are identical 
with impressions found on the bullae described above, and were 
made no doubt with the same signets. 8 

2 Berlin : See above, note 1. Many bullae are reproduced on Pis. 86, 
87, 88 of the publication of J. Jordan. Cf. id., MitteiL d. dmtsch . Ori- 
ent gesellschaft, LXVI (1928), 13 ffi; Pierpont Morgan: Albert T. Clay, 
Babylonian Records in the Library of J . Pierpont Morgan, part IV, 
1923, pp. 52 £f., Pis. 50 and VI; Louvre: L. Delaporte, Catalogue des 
eylindres cachets et pierres gravies de style oriental, Musee du Louvre, 
II (1923), pp. 177 ffi, Nos. A803-812, Pis. 122-123; Ashmolean: G. B. 
Driver, Journ. of Kelt St., XLIII (1923), 55 f.; Brussels: L. Speleers, 
Catalogue des int allies et empreintes orientates des Musees Royaux du 
Cinquantenaire (1917), ch. XI, pp. 229 ffi, Nos. 204r-209; Copenhagen: 
K. Friis Johansen, “Tonbullen der Seleukidenzeit aus Warka,” Acta 
Archaeologica, I (1930), pp. 41 ffi, Nos. 1-11 and Figs. 1-19; Collection 
of Col. Allotte de la Fuye: Rev. d’Assyr., XXIV (1927), 132. 

3 One of the clay medallions at Paris mentioned in the text was found 

recently at Susa and has been published by Col. Allotte de la Fuye, Rev. 

d’Assyr.j XXTV (1927), 130 f., another belongs to the collection of the 
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It Las been noticed repeatedly by those who have studied the 
bullae before me that many impressions on the bullae were pro- 
duced by the same sort of seals that were impressed on clay tab- 
lets with cuneiform inscriptions of the Seleueid period found also 
at Warka, no doubt in the ruins of the great temple of Ann and 
Antum where the bullae were found. I shall deal with this point 
again later in this paper. It is a pity that nobody has made a 
careful comparison between the seal-impressions on the bullae 
and on the tablets (PL I, 2 : tablets and bullae found at Uruk). 

The little objects which I have described above and which I am 
going to publish and to analyze in this paper belong to a class 
well known to all students of oriental, Greek, and Roman an- 
tiquity. In discussing this class, let me begin with the Orient. 

Prom time immemorial both in Elam and in Sumeria seals of 
various forms were commonly used both by kings and priests and 
by common people. Impressing the seal served the purpose of tes- 
tifying to the genuineness and integrity either of a text written 
on a tablet or of things contained in one or another sort of con- 
tainer : a jar, a box, a basket, a flask, a bag, a skin, or the like. 

It is well known that from time immemorial seals were im- 
pressed by the contracting parties and the witnesses on clay tab- 
lets or their envelopes (the so-called “case-tablets”). Thousands 
of such tablets were found in Sumeria, Babylonia, Elam, Hittite 
Asia Minor, Syria, Cappadocia, Palestine, and Egypt. There is 
no need to dwell upon this w T ell-known fact. 

Beside these impressions on tablets, hundreds of lumps of clay 
with seal-impressions have been found all over the Near East. 
Many of them have been published, but there exists no general 
study of their use and purpose. However, from occasional and 
more or less casual remarks one may gather that most of them 
were used for closing and sealing containers of goods of one or 
another form. We find, for instance, clay envelopes which were 
spread over a wooden, or clay, or textile stopper of a jar or flask, 
and then stamped by means of one or more seals. We have also 

late M. Prohner which is now in the Cabinet des Medailles of Paris, 
That of Susa shows a beautiful portrait of Seleucus IY on the obverse 
and an impression of the index finger on the reverse (PL IY, 7, cf . 8). 
The other shows also a portrait head, probably of a king (Antioehus I 
or II?), and the same finger impression on the back (PL IY, 9). Since 
none has a hole for a string I am inclined to think that the medallions 
are either regular clay cameos or models for cameos (or incised gems) 
made by a Greek artist. 
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lumps of clay that were affixed to boxes, baskets, bags, and skins; 
most of these last were originally spread over the knot of a cord 
by which the container was tied, and then stamped. 

Others of the oriental clay lumps have more or less the form 
of onr bullae : spherical, lentoidal, ovoidal, or trapezoidal lumps 
of clay which apparently were suspended on a cord. It is inter- 
esting to note that some of these bullae, like some of the jar- 
envelopes, bear impressions of royal signets. For example, Egyp- 
tian and Hittite royal seals were noticed on lumps of clay found 
by Layard at Kujundjik. Similar clay lumps were used in Su- 
merian and Babylonian archives for sealing baskets of classified 
documents. Other little bullae were originally suspended from 
the necks of domestic animals, etc . 4 

4 Some remarks on the Assyrian day bullae may be found in the well- 
known hook of J. Menant, Recherches sur la Glyptique Or lent ale, II 
(1886), 41, 76, and 200; ef. B. Meissner, Babylonian und Assyrian, I 
(1920), 337. Those in the Louvre are published in L. Delaporte, Cata- 
logue des cylindres orient aux etc., I, p. 86, No. K5; those of the Cabinet 
des Medailles in L. Delaporte, Catalogue des cylindres , etc., de la Bibl. 
Nat, Text, p. XVIII, and Atlas, PI. B., Inv. 5. 922 and 5. 924, A clay 
seal of much earlier times similar to those of Assyria was found at Elam 
and is now in the Louvre. A good survey of the whole question regard- 
ing the jar-envelopes and clay bullae found at Susa will be found in 
L. Legrain, “Empreint.es de cachets Elamites,” Mem. de la Mission arch 
de Perse , XVI (1921), 2fh; ef. 0. Weber, “Altorientalische Siegel- 
bilder,” Der Alte Orient, XVII-XVIII (1920). On the bullae Legrain 
writes as follows: “B. Les Bulles. — Un sac ne se ferine pas eomme une 
jarre. Le tampon d’argile qui reeouvre le noeud de la eorde, dest la 
bulle. Elle est plus ou moins ronde, avec des trous par on les liens 
s’engageaient dans la masse, et soigneusement couverte d’empreintes 
visibles seulement par portions a cause de la eonvexite de la surface.” 
Legrain reproduces and describes five types of bullae; “a) Bulle 
spherique (Fig. 298) avec trois trous de corde. b) Bulle en forme de 
noix (Fig. 301). c) Bulle losangee a quatre ou six faces (Figs, 299 et 
300). Elle offre un developpement plus aise de Pempreinte. Trou de 
corde a chaque extremite. d) Bulle pyramidale, peut-etre au sommet 
d’une tige ou baguette carree dont elle porte Plmpression en creux (fr. 
36). e) Cachets plats en forme de lentilles (Figs. 296 et 297).” Legrain 
notes later in his paper that bullae of the last type were found at Telloh 
also (now in the Museum of Constantinople). They belong to the time 
of Bur- Sin and bear the seal-impressions of two scribes and an inscrip- 
tion which says that the bulla was used for sealing a bag. A similar 
bulla now at Brussels was also, according to the inscription, used for 
sealing a bag. Cf. id., “The culture of the Babylonians,” etc., Publ. of the 
Babylonian Section of the Univ. of Pennsylvania Museum, XIV (1925), 
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It must, however, be noticed that the pre-Hellenistic oriental 
bullae which have been published or which I have seen in the mu- 
seums are not identical with the Hellenistic bullae of OrchoL 
They do not have the same tube of ovoidal section, or impressions 
of strings in the tube and remains of them in the mass of the clay, 
or the same distribution of seal-impressions all around the bulla. 
Furthermore in not one of the museums have I seen any monu- 
ments identical with the clay medallions with seal-impressions of 
Warka. Similar clay seals abound, but not one may be called 
identical. 

Thus we must conclude that though the clay bullae and the 
clay impressions of "Warka are certainly derived from the same 
tradition which had produced the pre-Hellenistic bullae of the 
Near East they form a class of their own and must be explained 
by a close study of their peculiar form and of the character of the 
seals impressed on them. 

Nor will we be able to find monuments identical with the clay 
bullae of Orchoi in the world of the Greek and Italian city states 
and that of the Hellenistic monarchies. It is easier to find analo- 
gies to the single clay medallions of Orchoi. These last are akin to 
a well-known sort of Greek clay seals closely connected with the 
history of Greek business documents and archives. 

The habit of sealing documents and letters by means of clay 
seals was common all over the Greek world. Hundreds of clay 
seals originally affixed to documents written on papyrus or parch- 
ment were found, e.g., at Selinus : they belong to the period before 

8 f. Bullae which were used in the Sumerian Archives (found at Telloh, 
now in the Louvre) have been published and dealt with by Col. Allotte 
de la Fuye, Rev. d’Assyr., VI (1907), cf. ibid., XVII (1920) and idem, 
Documents Presargoniques, I, 1 (1908), Pis. V-XI. Cf. L. Delaporte, 
Catalogue des cylindres orientaux, Vol. I (1920), Pis. 7-12 (Telloh); 
Pis. 44, 4 (p. 350); and 38-47 (Susa); Vol. II, Pis. 112-118; PI. 120, 
2 ; 122, la-lb ; 123, 8. Curious little Hittite bullae of conical form from 
the collection of the late M. Schlumberger (now in the Cabinet des 
Medailles) have been published and discussed by E. Pettier, Rev. arch., 
1882, p. 332 and PL XXIV. They remind one of the little truncated 
pyramids which were used for a very long period (from the Presargonic 
time to the Persian period) for identifying cattle. The bullae hung prob- 
ably from the necks of the royal and sacred sheep, goats, cows, etc. They 
bear the impression of a seal and the name of a herdsman and some- 
times of a dog. See the works of Col. Allotte de la Fuye quoted above 
and L. Delaporte, Catalogue des cylindres etc. de la Bibl . Nat., Atlas, 
PL B, 4890 a~b ; 891 a-b. I have seen many bullae of this type and of 
the Persian period in the collection of Allotte de la Fuye. 
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the second destruction of the city in 249 b.c. The evidence for the 
hahit of sealing writings and other things in Attica has been col- 
lected by Professor R. J. Bonner. However, the lack of actual 
sealed letters and documents from the city-state period of Greece 
leaves many questions on the modes and purpose of sealing the 
documents in Greek city-states open. 5 

5 On, the impressions of Selinus, see Salinas, Not. degli Scam , 1883, 
pp. 288 ff., Pis. 6-15; Furtwangler, Antike Gemmen, III, 130, cf. 0. 
Rubensohn, Elephantine Papyri (1907), pp. 9 ff. Scattered impressions 
have been often found in other Greek cities; e.g., Priene, Th. Wiegand 
und H. Schrader, Priene , p. 465, No. 235 (R. Zahn) ; Myndus iii Caria 
under the floor of a Roman house excavated by W. R. Patou, H* B. 
Walters, Catalogue of the Terracottas in . . . the British Museum, 
1903, pp. 443 ff., E96, E97, E114 (Hellenistic period); Tarentum, id, 
ibid., E106-110, cf. Journ. of Eellen. St., VII (1886), 401; Mytilene, 
ibid., E98; Larissa in Thessaly, ibid., E116; the temple of Baalbek, 
ibid., E99-103 and E117-120. A careful search in our Museums of An- 
tiquities will certainly yield a rich and interesting harvest. On Attica, 
see Robert J. Bonner, “The Use and Effect of Attic Seals,” Class. Phil, 
III (1908), 399 ff. I leave aside the information which we possess as re- 
gards Italy and the Roman world since it is with objects of Hellenistic 
times and of Eastern regions that I am dealing. 

[In speaking of finds similar in character to that of the bullae in the 
Hellenistic temple of Uruk I have missed mentioning one recently made 
at Gyrene (where, by the way, I am wilting this additional note). 

One of the excavated parts of the city of Gyrene is the agora which 
covers a large area on both sides of one of the main streets of the city. 
To the north of this street (which runs from the agora through the cita- 
del to the sacred precinct of Apollo) a large square, surrounded by 
colonnades and by various temples and occupied to a large extent by 
majestic altars, forms the agora proper. To the south of the street 
stands the temple of Zeus Aigioehos, the eapitol of the city, built in its 
present form in 138 a.d. Close to it, and to the west, are two public 
buildings, one behind the other; one probably the prytaneion, another 
certainly the nomophylakeion — this last a long narrow room adorned 
with pilasters which bore originally inscriptions on their fronts and vo- 
tive statues on their tops. Some of the inscriptions of these pilasters 
(five) are still extant; they say all of them that a collegium of the 
nomophylakes of a given year (six nomophylakes and three secretaries) 
has dedicated a statue of a god or a goddess in memory of their year of 
service. The inscriptions are dated in the late Hellenistic period and in 
the time of the early Roman Empire (one bears the date of 17/16 B.c.). 
Some niches in the walls of the room (which originally may have been 
windows) served probably to hold (in special wooden cupboards) the 
various documents which formed the archives of the nomophylakes. At 
some time in the 1st century after Christ, as sho^vn by the dates of the 
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Ample and excellent information on sealing documents and 
letters is derived from the Greek and Demotic, Latin and Arabic 
documents of Ptolemaic, Roman, and Arabic Egypt, both from 
the extant documents on papyrus and from extant clay impres- 
sions. Most important are the documents which still preserve 
their clay seals. Quite a few of them were found in Egypt and 
are now kept in various museums and libraries. To the early 
Hellenistic period belong the documents of Elephantine and some 
of the documents of the Zeno archives . 6 Moreover, about three 

inscriptions mentioned above, the building perished by fire and appar- 
ently was never restored. A thick stratum of ashes and charcoal found 
in the building proves it. In this stratum of ashes and charcoal were 
found numerous little clay pyramids which the excavator of the place, 

E. Ghislanzoni, then field director at Cyrene (“I voyo$uAai<£< di Cirene,” 
Bendie. d. B. Ace. dei Lincei , Ser. VI, I (1925), 428 ft.) describes as 
follows: (I quote his own words, since I am afraid that in translating 
them I might misinterpret them.) 

“In questo strato si sono rinvenute numerosissime cretulae cioe pira- 
midette di terracotta, sulle cui facce sono una o piu (firm a cinque) im- 
pronte di sigilli, simili a quelle scoperte nel tempio a Selinunte . . . e a 
quelle trovate in minor numero a Cartagine e pubblieate dal Delattre. Le 
cretulae di Selinunte sono ‘strisee per dir cosi, piu o meno lunghe, di 
creta sulle quali sono improntate, quasi sempre in fila, una o piu inci- 
sion! 7 ; quelle di Cirene invece hanno quasi tutte forma di piramidi sulle 
cui facce sono impronte di sigilli o, per essere piu esatti, di gemme in- 
cise; ma anehe queste di Cirene, come quelle di Selinunte, hanno presso 
il piano di base un piccolo foro passante a sezione rettangolare nel quale 
erano infilati e fissati i due capi della cordicella che legava queste pira- 
midette al documento al quale servivano come suggello.” 

There are about 4,000 of these little pyramids, only a few hundred of 
which, however, are in good state of preservation. None of them has 
been published. Ghislanzoni has suggested no date for them. I have not 
studied them (they are now in Rome). According to Professor Oliverio, % 
who has seen them, they all belong to the Hellenistic period. 

It is evident how closely the find of Cyrene is related to that of Uruk. 

It is more than probable that the archives of the nomophylakes of Cy- 
rene contained not only laws and decrees but also other documents of 
public and perhaps private character, like the archives of the chreophy- 
lakes of Uruk.] 

6 0. Rubensohn, Elephantine Papyri (1907), especially Pis. I and II 
pp. 5 ft,, cf. Wenger, art. “Signum” in Pauly- Wissowa-Kroll, B.-E. ? 
Zw. R., II, 2409 ft*. I owe to the kindness of Dr. H. I. Bell the following 
statement as regards the Zeno papyri. “The Zeno Papyri did not come 
direct from the find ; many of them had been damped and flattened al- 
ready, so that the absence of a seal does not prove that no seal was there 
originally. My own impression is that double deeds — that was the nor- 
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hundred clay impressions of seals — both private and official (see 
below) — -were found either at Edfu or at Philae in a clay jar. 7 
On the papyri of Elephantine we have not only single clay im- 
pressions of seals but larger lumps of clay with many seal-im- 
pressions on them. These last were used for sealing documents of 
the so-called first find of Elephantine. 8 

I cannot deal at length with the conditions which prevailed in 
Ptolemaic Egypt as regards the sealing of documents. Suffice it to 
say that clay was used chiefly in the case of the so-called 4 ‘ dou- 
ble” documents; i.e., documents of which the text was written 
twice on the same sheet of papyrus. One half of the sheet with the 

mal type in the 3-d cent. b.c. — were always sealed. There are certainly a 
fair number still preserved among the Zeno papyri in one place or an- 
other, but they are not all contract-seals ; some of the best were on let- 
ters. We have several here. . . . There are one or two very good ones 
on Zeno papyri of the Michigan Collection . . . also on some of the 
Columbia Zeno texts. Later Ptolemaic seals here are those on P. Lond. 
1200 and 1204 (vol. III) ” 

7 J. G. Milne, “Ptolemaic Seal-impressions,” Journ. of Eellen. St 
XXXVI (1916), 87 if. The impressions are in the Royal Ontario Mu- 
seum at Toronto. Those with hieroglyphic inscriptions and of purely 
Egyptian style have been published by Miss M. A. Murray, Zeitsehr. f. 
Aeg . Spr., XLIV (1907), 62££. A signet with the portrait of King 
Ptolemy IV Philopator which no doubt was used by a royal officer and 
by means of which impressions like those published by Milne were pro- 
duced was published by W. M. Flinders Petrie, “Some Royal Signets,” 
Essays and Studies presented to William Ridgeway (1913), p. 192, No. 
4 (I owe this reference to the kindness of Professor P. Wolters). Some 
other clay seal-impressions, this time of the Roman period, were found 
in the Fayum and at Thmuis. Most of them, however, were not used for 
sealing documents; see J. G. Milne, Journ . of Hellen. St., XXVI (1906), 
32 if., and C. C. Edgar, “Notes from the Delta,” Ann. du Serv VIII 
(1907), 157 ff. Cf. H. B. Walters, Cat. of the Terracottas in . . . the 
British Museum (1903), pp. 443 ffi, E93-95 (cf. the following note). 

8 Some of the lumps of clay found at Selinus show more than one im- 
pression of seals, Salinas, loc. eit., PI. VII, Nos. 125 and 130; Darem- 
berg et Saglio, Diet. d. Ant., IV, 1327, Fig. 6440. One of those impres- 
sions is larger than the rest and was produced probably by the official 
seal of the city of Selinus or that of the priests of the temple. Groups 
of seal-impressions are commonly found on the envelopes which covered 
the stoppers of jars. Many of them were found in Babylonia and As- 
syria (see the book of Legrain quoted in note 4), some in Boghaz-Keui, 
E, Chantre, Mission en Cappadoee (1898), p. 29, Fig. 20, and p. 158, 
Fig. 127, and some others in Egypt (for the Hellenistic period, H. B. 
Walters, Cat. of Terracottas, etc., p. 443, E93-95). 
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upper version of the document, after being collated with the 
copy, was folded over or rolled up, bound by means of narrow 
strips of papyrus, and sealed or closed by means of lumps of clay 
on which seals of the contracting parties and of the witnesses 
were impressed. This text we call according to the Latin ter- 
minology “ scrip tura interior / 5 The other text — “scriptura ex- 
terior 55 — was left open, although it too was rolled up or folded 
over. Later in the Ptolemaic times the “scriptura interior 55 was 
reduced to a short abstract of the “scriptura exterior . 55 The seal- 
ing, however, was done in the same fashion. The clay seals used 
for sealing the double documents show generally the device of the 
owner of the seal, very rarely his name. The name was written 
separately near the seal either by the owner of the seal or by the 
scribe. 

Alongside the use of seals for closing documents, they were also 
employed in signing them. These seals too are accompanied by 
signatures of the owners of the seals. While the sealed double 
documents are common, the documents sealed and signed but not 
closed are rare . 9 

The use of sealed double documents was not confined to Egypt 
alone. It is common to the whole of the Hellenistic world. 
Whether it was first invented in the Orient or in Greece is con- 
troversial and does not concern us here. It is worthy of note, how- 
ever, that sealed double documents were regular in the most re- 
mote parts of the Seleueid Empire. Such are the parchments of 
Avroman published by E. H. Minns. Let me quote his description 
of them . 10 

9 On seals and sealing of documents in general and in Ptolemaic 
Egypt in particular, see the article “Signum (Lymetov), 55 Daremberg et 
Saglio, Diet. d. Ant., I Y, 1325 ff., by Y. Chapot; “Sigillum, 55 ibid., pp. 
1307 if., by A. Blanehet and E. Pottier; “Tabella, 55 ibid., Y, Iff., by 
G. Lafaye. The best and fullest treatment of the subject belongs to 
L. Wenger, art. “Signum 55 in Pauly- Wissowa-Kroll, R.-B., Zw. R., II, 
2361 ff.; id., “Ueber Stempel und Siegel, 55 Zeitschr. d. Sav. St. f. 
Reehtsgesch., XLII (1921), 611 ff. (Lenelfestgabe). Cf. W. Otto, Arch, 
f . Pap., VI (1920), 311 ft ; U. Wilcken, UPZ, I, 167 f. The manner in 
which seal-impressions were used not for sealing up a document (letter 
or “scrip tura interior 55 ) but for certifying one (as with tax and custom- 
receipts) is described in a private letter which Dr. H. I. Bell had the 
kindness to write me (Sept. 15, 1927) : “(The seal) was laid on a piece 
of the margin, usually the lower margin, and generally a strip of papy- 
rus put through the sheet ; sometimes even the lower margin was folded 
over, tied down and then sealed. 55 

10 Ellis H. Minns, Journ. of Bellen. St., XXXV (1915), 22 ff. 
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Documents I and II are each in duplicate. The top or A version was 
in each case rolled up tightly and bound round and round with string 
passed through the holes in the blank space between the two versions. 
These holes can be clearly seen on the facsimile of II. A; on the fac- 
simile of I only two or three show as the mice have eaten so much away 
just along this line. The seals of the parties and witnesses were affixed 
in token that the “close” version A (if I may so call it) agreed with 
the “patent” or B version. The latter remained always accessible, but in 
ease of doubt the string could be cut in the presence of proper authority 
and the “close” version opened to prove or disprove any suspected tam- 
pering with the “patent” version. 

I may add that the Dura parchments found by Cumont and by 
the Yale expedition show no traces of ever having been sealed. 
Conclusive is the complete parchment recently published by my- 
self and C. B. Welles. The document was folded but never sealed. 
No holes for string are to be found in the parchment. The fact 
may be explained in different ways. We may suppose that the 
document was a copy, not the sealed original, the original being 
kept in the record office. Or we may suggest that in the Roman 
period to which the parchment belongs the use of double docu- 
ments was dropped altogether in Syria . 11 

The single clay seals of Orchoi are no doubt to be explained in 
the light of the evidence produced above. They show all the fea- 
tures which characterize clay seals affixed or appended to docu- 
ments. In describing them later in this paper I will show that all 
of them have string holes in the core and that in most of these 
holes there are still remains of decayed strings. Furthermore, 
some of the seals show on the back impressions of a texture which 
seemed to Professor P. Y. C. Baur, who has examined the seals 
closely for me in Berlin, very like the fiber of papyrus. The day 
seals with strings and marks on the back were therefore affixed to 
papyrus documents. 

It is more difficult to explain the clay seals with string holes 
but with no marks on the back. According to Professor Baur, who 
has examined them closely, the hack shows a rough surface of a 
lentoid shape. The only suggestion I can make, in agreement with 
the opinion of Professor Baur, is that the seals were not affixed 
but appended to documents, as were the medieval bullae and 

II M. Rostovtzeff and C. Bradford Welles, “A Parchment Contract 
of Loan from Dura-Europus on the Euphrates,” Tale Class. St., II 
(1931), pp. 3 ff.; cf. C. r . tie l’ Acad. d. Inscr., 1930, pp. 158 ft., and 
Dura Expedition, Report II, pp, 201 ff. 
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some of the lead bullae of Roman times which hung down from 
the ends of a cord which secured a bag, bundle, or box with vari- 
ous goods inside. I do not conceal that if I am right it will be the 
first time that such appended seals have disclosed themselves in 
the ancient world. No other explanation, however, can be given of 
the clay seals of Orehoi with string holes and a rough surface on 
the back. 

It is worthy of note that the single clay seals bear no impres- 
sions except those of official signets. Since these seals, as we shall 
see presently, were seals of “keepers of documents,” there is no 
doubt that the clay seals of Orehoi were appended to or affixed on 
documents written on parchment or papyrus. 

What about the clay “bullae” of Orehoi J “Bullae” with seal- 
impressions have been found elsewhere than in the ruins of Uruk. 
The habit of using such bullae was probably widely spread in the 
Hellenistic time all over Babylonia. The University of Pennsyl- 
vania Babylonian Expedition has found some at Nippur . 12 Quite 
recently the Michigan Expedition which is excavating at Seleucia 
on the Tigris has found a large number of bullae, among them 
eighty with inscriptions. These I shall discuss later in this pa- 
per . 13 It is, however, worthy of note that not one bulla has been 
found at Dura . 14 That may be due to the fact that the excava- 
tions, both those of Cumont and those of Yale University, have 
not yet found any place with ruins of Hellenistic buildings which 
were not rebuilt in the Parthian and the Roman period. 

The right explanation of the use of the bullae is suggested by 

12 L. Legrain, “The Culture of the Babylonians from their Seals in 
the Collections of the Museum, Univ. of Pennsylvania,” The Univ . Mu- 
seum ? Publ . of the Babylonian Section , XIV (1925). Three “bullae” 
each with many impressions of private seals : I (Nos. 1002-1005} bears 
four impressions of which two are Greek (Nike and perhaps Apollo on 
the omphalos) ; II (Nos. 1006-1010) bears five impressions of private 
seals, of which one is Greek; III (Nos. 1011-1012), two impressions 
(one shows a Greek head, probably Athene). CL Nos. 1015-1020 — a 
small bulla. 

18 A description of all the inscribed bullae found at Seleucia will be 
found in the article of R. H, McDowell, “ ‘Bullae’ stamped with Greek 
Legends,” in the Preliminary Report upon the Excavations at Tel Umar 
conducted by the University of Michigan and the Toledo Museum of 
Art , edited by Leroy Waterman, 1931. [See below, Excursus III.] 

14 It must be noted, however, that no clay medallions with seal-im- 
pressions were found at Dura and that no one of the parchments and 
papyri found at Dura shows any traces of ever having been sealed. 
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many considerations. I have noted above that seal-impressions on 
the bullae are in many cases identical with seal-impressions on 
the cuneiform tablets found in the same place and belonging to 
the same time (PI. I, 2). This fact, to which I shall return later 
in this paper, suggests the idea that the bullae w 7 ere in one way or 
another equivalent to the cuneiform tablets. Furthermore, as I 
have mentioned before and will show later in commenting upon 
the bullae and clay seals of Orchoi, both the bullae and the seals 
were stamped in many cases with the same stamps or signets or 
seals. Since it is very probable that the single clay seals were ap- 
pended to or affixed on documents written on parchment or papy- 
rus, a similar use must perforce suggest itself for the clay bullae. 
It is considerations of this kind that probably prompted both 
Jordan and after him Johansen to explain the bullae as clay con- 
tainers of documents written on parchment or papyrus. 

This explanation is made certain by some further considera- 
tions and observations. As I have stated above, inside of some of 
the “ bullae ” were found in the central “tubes” larger and 
smaller amounts of carbonized or decayed material. Professor 
Treat B. Johnson of Tale University, Department of Chemistry, 
has been kind enough to analyze this for me. In his letter of May 
6, 1929, addressed to Professor Dougherty, he writes about it as 
follows : 

The material which yon left with me for examination was so badly 
charred that it is difficult to draw absolutely definite conclusions, but 
from tests which I have made here, the evidence is in favor of the fact 
that it is probably a cellulose base. It is too badly charred to permit me 
to coordinate it with protein material. It fails to give reactions which 
characterize protein and in every way corresponds in its behavior with 
a vegetable parchment which has been badly charred by age and heat. 

The analysis of Professor Johnson favors therefore the hypothesis 
that the stuff inside the bullae was papyrus. 

Moreover, among the bullae with and without official seals (see 
below) there are two which show impressions of private seals 
bearing names In Aramaic. One will be described later in this 
paper (No. 44 of the Catalogue). The description of the second is 
as follows (PL III, 4) : 

Small bulla, blackened in some parts by the action of fire. 

Ten impressions of almond-shaped seals, all private and all of 
the Babylonian type. One has, above, a crescent ; below, a solar- 
rosette of eight leaves. Between these two symbols, a word in 
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Aramaic. The following transcription of the inscription I owe to 
the kindness of Professor Charles Torrey : 

Vc 

|jnxn^ 

Oriental Institute, Chicago, No. A 3837. 

On this name and the name of No. 44 of our Catalogue Profes- 
sor Torrey comments as follows: “ Babylonian names, both com- 
mon in the Persian and Greek periods. These are the seals of 
scribes who were regularly employed to write in the Aramaic 
character on skins or papyrus; see Dougherty, JAOS, Yol 48 
(1928), pp. 109-135 ’ 7 [cf. his Excursus below, pp. 94 ff.]. There 
is no doubt that the appearance of names of parchment scribes on 
the “bullae” suggests a connection between the parchment docu- 
ments and the clay “bullae,” It is interesting to note that in 
some Babylonian documents of the Hammurabi period there ap- 
pear in Northern Babylonia among seal-impressions of the wit- 
nesses that of the professional scribe who drew up the document 
(iu psarrum), while at Nippur we have in addition impressions 
of the seal of the official “seal-cutter” ( bur~gul ), who took an 
active part in the business transaction. 15 

Still more conclusive as regards the question of the use of the 
bullae is the study of the seal-impressions found on them. They 
mav be divided into two classes, the second with two subdivi- 
sions : seals of private persons form the first class ; official seals, 
both inscribed and uninscribed, the second. Some of the official 
seals are seals of the record-keepers (chreophylakes) of Orchoi, 
some bear inscriptions which mention various taxes. Let me deal 
with these three groups separately. 

Most of the seals impressed on the bullae are seals of private 
persons, generally almond-shaped and of small size, with various 
figures engraved on them. The impressions of these seals ought to 

15 B. Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien, I (1920), 262; M. San 
Nieolo, Die Schlussklauseln der altbabylonischen Kcmf - und Tausch - 
vertrage (1922), p. 23. A-, 
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be collected and investigated in full. They are very important for 
the study of the Graeco-Babylonian art of the Hellenistic period 
and the religious ideas current in Babylonia at the same time. 
These impressions of private seals we may divide into three 
classes according to their style. Some of them show a late Baby- 
lonian style without any visible Greek influence, some show a 
stronger or weaker Greek influence, some others, finally, are 
Greek without any Babylonian influence. 

Let me describe here some of the last Mud — beautiful speci- 
mens of Hellenistic art. On one bulla of the Collection of the Ori- 
ental Institute of Chicago (No. A 8911, diam. 0.031-0,027) a 
beautiful Greek portrait head of a bearded man r. is impressed 
twice (PL II, 1). The head is apparently a portrait of a private 
person, not of a king. Four other impressions on the same bulla 
are indistinct. Another equally beautiful though not so well-pre- 
served Greek portrait head will be found on a bulla of the same 
collection (No. A 3762, diam. 0.029) impressed twice. The por- 
trait (0.018) shows a clean-shaven man r, (PI. II, 2). Two more 
impressions on the same bulla show a head of Apollo r. (diam, 
0.016-0.012), perhaps the portrait of a Seleueid king represented 
as Apollo (see below, description of No. 64, ef. 26). Two more 
impressions on the same bulla are indistinct. Two fine portraits 
may be seen on two bullae of Berlin. One (a fragment, 0.032- 
0.027) No. VA 6063, has been published by J. Jordan, Uruk - 
Warka , p. 65, No. 16, PL 87 g. The bust of the impression shows a 
beardless man r. (PL II, 3). Besides this impression there is a 
fragment of another one. Also beardless is the bust on the bulla 
No. 64 a (Jordan, op. cit., p. 65, No. 13, PL 87 h,), again a strik- 
ing portrait of an older man (PL I, 2). Less interesting are 
smaller portrait heads on certain bullae; e.g., No. A 4005 (diam. 
0.022-0.021) of the Oriental Institute, Chicago (PL II, 4b) — head 
of a beardless man r., above a crescent (three more impressions 
are seen on the same bulla), and No. A 3982 — head of a man r. 
and of a woman r. (six more impressions on the bulla). I may 
note in this connection that the bulla No. 3158 of the Yale Baby- 
lonian Collection bears an impression of the same seal as the 
above-mentioned bulla A 4005 of Chicago (PL II, 4 a). 

Some of the Greek seals impressed on the bullae bear types 
which are quite common in the contemporary sigillography and 
reproduce well-known statuary types. Let me cite, for example, a 
bulla in the Louvre (L. Delaporte, Catalogue des cylindres, 
cachets et pierres gravees de style oriental, Voi II (1923), No. 
808, PL 123, 1 a-d). Among eight seal-impressions there are on 
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this bulla two which show the figure of Athene Promachos, but in 
different versions : on one the goddess is represented standing r. 
lifting the spear with her r. hand as if throwing it and protecting 
her breast by means of a shield (diam. 0.017-0.015) ; on the other 
the spear is held much lower, as if the goddess were charging an 
enemy, the figure is represented in violent movement, the shield 
is lifted much higher (diam. 0.017) PL II, 5 and 6. It is useless 
to quote parallels; they are well known to all students of classi- 
cal art. I may, however, mention that the figure of Athene Pro- 
machos is not unfamiliar to the Seleucid coins (Athene Alkis). I 
have seen a similar figure on one of the bullae of the Collection of 
Colonel Allotte de la Fuye. Another bulla of the same collection 
shows three impressions produced by Greek gems of rare beauty : 
one represents the two Dioscuri riding r., above their heads star 
and crescent (cf. the Dioscuri upon the coins of Seleucus II, 
Timarehus, and Antiochus VI, later reproduced in India) ; the 
second, a man on horseback throwing a javelin or charging an 
enemy with his spear ; the third, a figure of a young man 1. lean- 
ing on a spear. 

Most of the Greek seals which were used in Babylonia are un- 
inscribed. I know of one exception only. On one of the bullae of 
the Yale Babylonian Collection (No. 3083, diam. 0.023-0.022) 
one of the five impressions of private seals shows the figure of an 
eagle flying r. and of a crab, and below a fragmentary and faint 
Greek inscription which I read tentatively : Y Op]^<av (PI. Ill, 3). 

Still more interesting are the Babylonian and Graeco-Baby- 
lonian impressions. It is astonishing to see what a part astrology 
played in the life of these Hellenistic Babylonians. A close study 
of all the combinations of signs of the Zodiac with certain mytho- 
logical figures, certain religious symbols, and certain figures of 
priests, which are typical for the Babylonian and Graeco-Baby- 
lonian seals, will probably, if taken up by a specialist, throw a 
vivid light not only on the religion of Babylonia in the Hellenis- 
tic period but on the development of astrology at the same time. 

Let me produce just two examples. On a bulla of the Oriental 
Institute of Chicago, No. A 3760 (diam. 0.035-0.032), one im- 
pression shows a combination of three signs of the Zodiac : Sagit- 
tarius or Toxotes, Aries, and Leo ; above is the crescent, below a 
star (PL III, 1). Another bulla of the same collection, No. A 
3404 (diam. 0.025), shows a different combination: the crab, the 
fish, and the eagle (Pl. III, 2) ; the eagle is probably the sym- 
bol of the sun (cf. the impression with the Greek inscription de- 
scribed above, PL III, 3). 
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I may note, in connection with my remarks above, how impor- 
tant the study of the private seal-impressions is for the social, re- 
ligions, and cultural history of Babylonia in the Hellenistic times. 
The combination on many bullae of Greek, Babylonian, and 
Graeco-Babylonian seal-impressions testifies again to the intimate 
mixture of Greek and native elements in Babylonia which was the 
result of the policy of some Hellenistic monarchs and which is 
equally attested by the study of the proper names of this period 
as they occur on the clay tablets of this time. If we had the docu- 
ments on parchment and papyrus which were inclosed in the 
bullae w T e certainly should have the same mixture of the two legal 
and juridical systems — the Babylonian and the Greek. 

Most important, however, for the understanding of the purpose 
of the bullae is the fact noted by many scholars who have dealt 
with the bullae and the cuneiform tablets of the same time found 
at Warka that some of the private signets impressed on the 
tablets were identical with those used for the bullae. Since in the 
case of the tablets the seals are accompanied by signatures and 
are certainly seals of the witnesses and the contracting parties, 
the obvious conclusion is that the seals of the bullae were im- 
pressed on them by witnesses and parties to business transactions 
(PL I, 2). It has been many times observed that there was a cer- 
tain class of persons regularly appearing as witnesses to contracts 
drawn up on clay tablets, a kind of professional witness. The 
same men appear on the bullae, apparently in the same ca- 
pacity. 16 

This observation strongly supports the hypothesis that the 
bullae were a kind of envelope, not unlike those of the so-called 
case-tablets of earlier times, for the preservation of documents 
which were written not in cuneiform but in Greek or Aramaic, 
not on tablets of clay but on parchment or papyrus. A different 
suggestion which I have heard many times from various scholars 
who have dealt with the bullae, namely, that they were used for 
classifying clay tablets in the archives and were put upon pieces 
of reed, is less satisfactory. It does not take into account the oval 
section of the tubes and the presence of remains of strings inside 
the tubes. 17 

16 A bibliography of the existing publications of the Babylonian clay 
tablets of Hellenistic times, compiled by me, may be found in Cambridge 
Ane . Hist VII, 898; e£. Fr. Heichelheim, Wirtschaftliche Schwan- 
kungen der Zeit von Alexander bis Augustus (1930), p. 86, n. 3. 

17 It is well known that the use of papyrus and parchment for writ- 
ing is very old in Babylonia, see Schroder, “lu-kus-sar-amelu kus- 
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Further and decisive proof of this obvious conclusion is fur- 
nished by the following facts. 

"While most of the bullae bear exclusively impressions of pri- 
vate seals, some present a greater diversity of seal-impressions. 
Besides impressions of private seals they bear impressions of 
larger seals of official character which appear also on the single 
clay seals of Warka. These impressions show types which coin- 
cide with the types of Seleucid coins: heads of the kings and 
various mythological figures and symbols. On most of these im- 
pressions the type is accompanied by a Greek inscription, one and 
the same on almost all the impressions: xp^uXcckikoc — "O pxwv 
(on one seal instead of "Opxwv we find £v "Opxoic), which means 
of course xP£o$uXa kikoc (xapaKryjp) "Opx^v i.e., “the seal of the 
XptopuXaS of Orchoi . 18 One impression only bears a different in- 
scription: pugXtopulaKiKoc i.e., xolpclktyip. The seal was accordingly 
that of a bybliophylax. It is evident therefore that some of the 
bullae and almost all the single clay seals were sealed with the 
official seal of the “keepers of contracts” or “keepers of docu- 
ments.” A third kind of seal-impression is found mostly on 
bullae which were sealed by the chreophylakes. They bear Greek 
inscriptions which always give the name of a tax and the date. 
These seals are of very great importance since they help us to 
date the various types of the seals of the chreophylakes. 

All the facts mentioned above taken together show that the 
only adequate explanation of the “bullae” is that they were a 
compromise between the Greek and the Babylonian system of 
sealing documents. 

The Babylonian system is represented by the cuneiform tablets 
of the Hellenistic period found at Uruk and in other places of 
Babylonia. No “case-tablets,” which are the best parallels to our 
“bullae,” were used at that time. The seals of the contracting 
parties and of the witnesses were impressed into the wet clay of 
the tablet itself. Note that no seal-impressions corresponding to 

saru,” Zeitschr. /. Assyriol., XXX (1915-16), 100 f. ; R. Dougherty, 
JAOS, XLVIII (1928), 109 ff. Cf. P. Koschaker, Orient. Literature. 
(1930), pp. 169 f. It is surprising that among the various clay lumps 
or medallions with impressions of seals found in Babylonia and Assyria 
there is none which can be interpreted as a seal affixed to a document 
written on parchment or papyrus. 

18 On xapc*KTy)p, xapaaae tv and xapaYUct Preisigke, Fachworter s.v. 
X«pctY 4 ct, and Worterbuch , s.vv. xapaKTyip and xapaaaa>; Wenger, 
Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, R.-E., Zw. R., II, 2363, 2374, 2401. On cp paw, 
ayjlMov, xapaKT/jp, Preisigke, Arch. /. Stenogr LVI (1905), 305 ff. 
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those of the xp^uXskcc have been observed on the tablets with 
cuneiform writing, even on those belonging to the same period. Is 
it an accident, or had the xp^ikancQ 'nothing to do with contracts 
written in Babylonian! 

The Greek system on the other hand may be found in the 
parchments of Avroman. I have described it already. It consisted 
of sealing a document written on parchment or papyrus by means 
of single clay lumps on which seals of the parties and of the wit- 
nesses were impressed. The seal-impressions of this kind found at 
Warka all bear the impressions of the seals of the xp£s$uXa ksc and 
pu3Xto$uXaK£c, none the impressions of private seals. 

The system of the “bullae” was a compromise between the two 
systems. A document on papyrus or parchment, larger or smaller, 
was folded over (or rolled up) and bound with a woolen string. 
Around this string wet clay was pressed in order to let the string 
penetrate into the clay. The amount of clay used for the purpose 
depended on the volume of the document and the number of wit- 
nesses. On the lump of clay which surrounded the document and 
which may be compared with a wrapper such as is used for mail- 
ing newspapers, or with a napkin ring, seals were impressed by 
witnesses, and perhaps by the contracting parties also. Within its 
clay ring, the document was deposited in the official or temple 
archives. The names of the witnesses (with the description of the 
corresponding seals!) were found in the text of the document, 
probably at the bottom of it as in the Avroman and Dura parch- 
ments. A description of the contents of the document may have 
been written on an attached label or on one of the protruding 
ends of the parchment or papyrus. The meaning of the seal of the 
XPeo$tiXaE and of the tax seals will be discussed later. 

As I have pointed out above, many clay bullae have been pub- 
lished and discussed by competent scholars. However, each one of 
these publications dealt with a limited number of them, those of 
a certain collection only. None of the scholars who have dealt 
with the bullae has attempted to treat the subject as a whole and 
to classify all those hitherto found. This explains why the bullae 
have been generally neglected in the discussions of sealing cited 
in note 9. As a student of Hellenistic history I became interested 
in them long ago. I realize painfully enough how scanty is our 
information on the Hellenistic period in general and on the or- 
ganization of the Seleucid Empire in particular. Any set, there- 
fore, of authentic and dated monuments, however insignificant 
those monuments may appear at first glance, has been welcome to 
me. So I began to collect the bullae, and observed at once that the 
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official seal-impressions with Greek inscriptions were in most 
cases inadequately published and that the Greek inscriptions had 
been to a large extent misread or not read at all. The only excep- 
tion is the recent paper of K. Friis Johansen which, however, was 
printed when my corpus of the bullae was almost ready. 

The more I studied the bullae, the more I saw that they con- 
tribute a good deal to our knowledge of the Seleucid Empire. 
They give us a glimpse into the Seleucid archives of Babylonia, 
they furnish us with a set of official seals well dated, which 
corresponds to another official set of objects — the coins; they con- 
tribute certain details on the taxation of the Seleucids, and, 
finally, as I have indicated, they form a well-dated and in the 
main well-preserved set of documents interesting both for the 
history of art and for the social and economic history of the 
period. 

My first intention was to make a full publication of the bullae ; 
i.e., to describe all the seal-impressions, both private and official. 
When I became acquainted with the Chicago and the Berlin Col- 
lections I gave up this idea. Such a publication -would require 
months and months of work. I am too old and too busy with many 
other things to undertake such a “magni sudoris opus/’ To 
younger scholars I recommend the subject heartily. The purpose 
of this paper is more modest : to collect and classify all the im- 
pressions of official seals with and without inscriptions which are 
known to me. The reader will see that the list of such impressions 
is a long one. And yet I am not at all sure that I have collected 
all the material. No doubt there are other bullae and single clay 
impressions in the public and private collections of Europe and 
of the United States. However, incomplete as it is, my publication 
will be of some use. It will give a large number of monuments in 
chronological sequence, it will reproduce all the inscriptions, and 
it will attempt explaining them as far as that is possible at the 
present moment. Such a publication will, I am sure, facilitate the 
task of those who have occasion to publish documents of the same 
type, especially of those who are now excavating Warka and 
other Babylonian cities which still existed in Hellenistic times. 


II 

CATALOGUE OP IMPRESSIONS OP 
OFFICIAL SEALS 

A 

Bullae 

I. IMPRESSIONS SHOWING PORTRAIT HEADS 
OP KINGS AND QUEENS 

1. Bulla (0.041-0.036). PL IV, 1. 

1. Impression of an oval seal (0.0235-0.021). Head of a Seleucid 
king with long hair falling clown the neck and a laurel crown r. The 
king is represented as Apollo, or Apollo was represented with the fea- 
tures of the king. To the r. from above : XPEO<Ff AAKIKOZ To the 
1. from above: EN OPXOIZ 

2. Impressions of seven private seals. 

Ashmolean, Oxford. 

G. R. Driver, JHS, XLIII (1923), pp. 55 £. 

Xp£o4>uAcmfcoc — £v *Opxotc 

Seleucid coinage makes frecjuent usage of the portrait of the reign- 
ing king with attributes of Apollo, or of the head of Apollo with fea- 
tures of the reigning king. In dealing with the coins of Seieueus III and 
Antioehus III the editors of the Seleucid coins speak of a striking simi- 
larity between the Apollo of the coins of these kings and the kings them- 
selves {BMC, p. 22, Nos. 6-7, PL VII, 8 and 9, and IntrocL, p. xxii 
[Seieueus III] ; p. 28, Nos. 49-53, PL IX, 9-10, ef. Nos. 55-58 [Antio- 
chus III] ). It is well known that the head of Zeus on the coins of Antio- 
ehus IV bears the features of the king (BMC, p. 36, No. 22; Babelon, 
Bois cle Syrie , No. 544; Gated Naville, X [1925], No. 1048) and that he 
was the first to put on his coins a radiate crown; i.e., the crown of 
Helios, on his own head, cf. note to No. 6. It is not easy to say which of 
the earlier Seleucids is represented on our bulla. Driver, following Fors- 
dyke and Hogarth against P. Gardner, thinks of Seieueus II. I see no 
similarity between the head of Apollo with the features of the king of 
the copper of Seieueus II (BMC, PL VI, 10, 12, 13) and the head of 
our bulla. I would rather suggest with some hesitation Seieueus III 
(BMC, PL VI, 8 and especially 9 ; Babelon, Bats de Syrie , PL VIII, 13, 
14), Yet I would not eliminate Antioehus III, either. Cf, our PL IV, 3. 

2. Bulla (0.043-0.034). 

1. Impression of an oval seal (0.023-0.021), Head of a Seleucid king 
as above. To the r. from above : . . . . OYAAKIKOX To the 1. from 
above: EN OPXOIZ 

2. Impressions of eleven private seals, very indistinct. 

Louvre, Paris. 
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L. Delaporte, Catalogue des cylmdres, cachets et pierres grave es de 
style oriental etc., II (1923), No. 807, PL 122, 7. 

Xpco] 4>tAaKiKoc — £v ’'Opxoic. 

3. Bulla (0.044r-0.042) ; traces of combustion. PL IY, 2. 

1. Impression of an oval seal (0.023-0.020). Head of a Seleucid king 
as above. Inscription to the r. of the head missing; to the L from above: 
EN OPXOIL 

2. Two impressions of another large oval seal (0.021-0.019). Sacred 
column? No inscriptions. 

3. Impressions of twelve private seals; one seal impressed twice 
(winged griffin running r.). 

Morgan Library Collection, New York (kept in Yale Babylonian 
Collection) . 

A. Clay, Babylonian Records in the Library of J. Pierpont Morgan , 
Part IV (1923), p. 54, No. 57, PL VI. 

[xpcopulaKiKoc] — £v ’'Opxoic. 

4. Bulla (0.036-0.034). PL IY, 4. 

1. Impression of an oval seal (0.024-0.021) repeated twice, damaged 
to the r. and below. Head of a Seleucid king r. wearing a laurel crown 
and long hair; i.e., represented as Apollo. No traces of inscriptions. 

2. Impressions of nine private seals. Some are Greek: (1) figure 
probably female moving 1. with head in full face and outstretched arms 
(Daphne?) and (2) Apollo (?) moving r. with a bow in his 1. hand. 
Note also the interesting impression of a Babylonian seal showing a 
priest r. with a bundle of plants in his r. and a basket in his 1. 

Louvre, Paris. 

L. Delaporte, Catalogue des cylindres, cachets et pierres gravees de 
style oriental etc., II (1923), No, 805, PL 122, 5a-d. 

The head shows a striking similarity to some portraits of Antiochus 
III on his coins (s. PL IY, 5). 

5. Bulla (0.037-0.031). Pl. IY, 6. 

1. Impression of an oval seal (0.023-0.021), badly damaged. Head of 
Apollo with the features of one of the Seleucid kings ( f ) with a laurel 
crown r. To the 1. perhaps traces of letters ( ?). 

2. Fragmentary impression of a head of Apollo with the features of 
one of the Seleucid kings wearing a laurel crown (perhaps the same as 
No. 1). 

3. Five badly damaged impressions of private seals. 

Yale Babylonian Collection, No. 3081. 

The laureate head of Apollo with or without features of the reigning 
king is one of the most common types of the Seleucid coinage of all 
times. I am inclined to recognize in the poor remains of the seal-im- 
pression of our bulla the style of the Apoilo-king head of the time of 
Antiochus III (PL IY, 5). 
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6. Bulla (0.035-0.035). 

1. Impression of an oval seal (0.027-0.023). Bust of King Antiochus 
IV r. wearing a radiate crown. To the r. from above; XPEO<£>Y- 
AAKI ... To the 1. from above : traces of OPXQN 
^ 2. Seven impressions of private seals. 

Musee du Cinquantenaire, Brussels. 

L. Speleers, Catalogue des intaiUes et empremtes orientates des 
Mnsees Royaux du Cinquantenaire (1017), p. 238, No. 207. 

XPZO&oXa Kt [ koc] — [ * Opx^v ] . 

The portrait which appears on the main impression of this bulla and 
similar portraits on the following bullae, Nos. 7-10, are almost identical 
with the portraits of Antiochus IV as they appear on some of Ms 
coins, those where he is represented wearing a radiate crown; i.e., as 
Helios or Apollo, cf. note to No. I and BMC, PI. XII, 1-3, 5, 6, 13-16; 
Babelon, Rois de Syrie, PL XIV and PL XV, 1-4 and 7; Cat. Naville, 
X (1925), Nos. 1034, 1035, 1039, 1040 (our PL V, 3). A radiate por- 
trait of the king appears again on the coins of Antiochus VI but the 
features of this portrait show no similarity to the features of the king 
of our bullae. Cf. the clay seals No. 67 (PL V, 2), 

7. Fragment of a bulla. 

1. Impression of an oval seal (0.030-0.023). Bust of King Antiochus 
IV as above. To the r. from above: X . ECXDYAAKIKO . To the L 
from above: OPXQN 
No impressions of private seals. 

Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, No. YA 6109. 
x[p] eopulaKiKO [<] — * Opxa>v. 

8. Fragment of a bulla. Black. PL V, 1. 

1. Impression of an oval seal (0.030-0.022). Bust of King Antiochus 

IV as above. To the r. from above : XPEO . . A A ...... To the 1. 

from above : OPXQN 
No impressions of private seals. 

Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, No. VA 6098. 

Xpeo [4>u] [kikoc] — *O pxcov. 

9. Bulla (0.042-0.0315). 

1. Impression of a part of an oval seal (0.030-0.022). Bust of King 
Antiochus IV r. wearing the radiate crown. No traces of inscriptions. 

2. Impressions of eight private seals, all from different seals: (1) a 
face (mask?) in front view; (2) draped female figure r.; (3) bearded 
head r.; (4) female figure holding caduceus ( ?). The other four in- 
distinct. 

Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, No. VA 6038. 

10. Fragment of a bulla. 

1. Impression of an oval seal (0.025-0.022). Bust of King Antiochus 
IV as above. No traces of letters. 

No impressions of private seals. 

Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, No. VA 6099. 
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11. Fragment of a bulla. 

1. Impression of an almost circular seal with the portrait head of a 
young man, probably Demetrius II, r. 

2. Impression of one private seal. 

Collection of Col. Allotte cle la Fuye at Versailles. 

The identification of the head with Demetrius II was suggested by the 
owner of the bulla. However, in a handwritten catalogue of his bullae 
of which I have a copy kindly sent to me by Col. Allotte he speaks of 
the portrait as being that of Seleucus II or Seleucus III. Unfortunately 
Col. Allotte was not able to send me a cast of the impression or a 
photograph of it. When I saw the impression I found the head very 
like Demetrius II and similar to the head of our No. 12. I express the 
hope that Col. Allotte will soon publish the interesting fragment of the 
bulla with the portrait described above. 

12. Fragment of a bulla (0.030-0.025). PL VI, 5. 

1. Impression of an almost circular seal. Portrait head of a young 
man wearing a laurel crown r.; Demetrius II as Apollo ( ?). 

2. Impressions of three private seals (two fragmentary). 

Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, No. VA 6106 (Warka 64bw). 

J. Jordan, V ruh-W arha } p. 65, No. 14, PL 87 e. 

13. Bulla (0.021-0.019). PL VI, 6. 

1 . Impression of a small oval seal (0.012-0.009). Head of a young 
man (king?) wearing a laurel crown r. 

2. Impressions of two private seals. 

Yale Babylonian Collection, No. 3084. 

The head is similar to the head of our No. 12. 

14. Fragment of a bulla (0.035-0.034). PL VI, 7. 

1. Impression of an oval seal. Head or bust of a king r. (0.027 high). 

To the L from below : QN Bight side missing. 

2. Impressions of three private seals. One shows a portrait head, an- 
other the monogram 

Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, No. VA 6042. 

The monogram occurs frequently on Seleucid coins, see Catalogue de 
vente NaviMe, No. X (1925), pi. of mon., No. 7. The inscription might 
be restored as [xp£o 4 >uLaKitc 6 <] — [*Opx]uv, although I recognize to the 
L of the head, below, traces which are similar to the letters E and E. Is 
it: ll ["Opxjwv? Note that here for the first time on the seal-impres- 
sions of the bullae the inscription starts from below and not from above. 

15. Fragment of a bulla (0.025-0.024). PL VI, 9. 

1. Impression of an oval seal (0.015-0.012). Draped bust of a woman 
(queen?) with her hair curiously dressed. 

2. Impressions of two private seals. 

Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, No. VA 6111. 
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IL IMPRESSIONS SHOWING- FIGURES OF 
GODS AND HEROES 

A. HEROIZED KING 

16. Bulla (0.041-0.040). PL IX, 4 and 5. 

1. Impression of an oval seal (0.022-0.017) damaged 1. below. Naked 
male figure standing 1. with the r. leaning on a spear, from the 1. hangs 
a ehlamvs. To the r. from above: XP . 0 ( I>YAAK .... To the 1. 
from above : GPXQ . 

2. Impression of an oval seal with straight short sides (0.020-0.014). 
Inscription in three lines : EIIQNIOY j B f 1 | OPXHNOY 

3. Similar oval seal (0.018-0.014). Inscription in three lines: AN- 
APAIIOAII . . | i* * 4 | OPXHNOY 

4. Impressions of nine private seals, all with Babylonian types. 
Morgan Library Collection, No. 2635. 

A. Clay, Babylonian Records in the Library of J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Yol. IY (1023), p. 54, No. 55, PL YI. 

1. Xp[^]o4>oXc£K[iKOc] *OpX^[v]. 

2. ’Ettwviou — (3 $ — 'OpxovoO. 

3. ’AvBpaTro&fKyfc] — g f — ’Opxnvou. 

Date: 92 Sel. — 220 b.c. Time of Antioehus III. The naked figure 
represents no doubt the king; i.e., a statue of his, ef. the bronze statue 
of a Hellenistic ruler in the Museo dalle Terme. No similar figure occurs 
on Seleucid coins. The sign after the date is of common occurrence in 
the tax inscriptions of Orchoi. It is as Johansen has recognized — a half 
anchor, one of the symbols of Seleucid power; see note to No. 58. The 
name of the tax mentioned in inscription 3 appears on no Orehonian 
bulla in complete form. Since, however, the bullae of Seleueia give the 
form avSpanoSiKyjc we must assume the same form for the Orehonian 
bullae; see McDowell, Preliminary Report upon the Excavations at Tel 
Umar, p. 30, Nos. 13-15. [Cf. below, Excursus III, p. 105.] 

17. Bulla (0.039-0.036). PL IX, 6. 

1. Impression of an oval seal (0.022-0.017). Naked male figure as 
above. To the r. from above: XPEO^YAA ..... To the 1. from 
above: OPXQN 

2. Impression of an oval seal with straight short sides (0.023-0.014). 
Inscription of three lines : EIIQNIOY | B M | OPXHNOY 

3. Impressions of nine private seals. 

National Museum, Copenhagen, Inv. 8622. 

K. Friis Johansen, Acta Archaeologica, I (1930), p. 45, No. 10, Figs. 
16 and 18 m, 19 d. 

1. xp£o4>iAa[KiKoc] — J? Opxcov. 

2. ’Ettojviou — [ 3 ^ — J Opxy)voO. 

Date : 92 Sel. — 220 b.c. Time of Antioehus III. Johansen reads A $. 
I recognize, both here and on No. 16, B 

18. Fragment of a bulla (0.052-0.0425). PL YU, 2. 
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1. Impression of an oval seal (0.022-0.017). Naked male figure as 
above. To tbe r. from above: XPECXPYAAK .... To the L from 
above : OPXQN 

2. Impressions of eight private seals: (1) two amphorae, (2) sphinx 
r., two stars above and thunderbolt below, (3) griffin (?) r., (4) Yic- 
fory (?) 1. 

Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, No. YA 6035. 

J. Jordan, TJmk-Warka, p. 65, No. 22, PI. 87k. 

Xp£o4>ula k[ikoc] — * Opxwv. 

B. VICTORY 

19. Bulla (0.043-0.033). PL IX, 7. 

1. Impression of an oval seal (0.026-0.021). Yictory 1. as on No. 35. 
To the r. faint traces of letters ; below, in continuation of these letters : 
OPX ... 

2. Impression of an oval seal with straight short sides (0.015-0.010), 
impressed partly over an impression of a private seal. Inscription of 
three lines: EIIQN . . . | AP . | . PXQ . 

3. Impression of an oval seal with straight short sides (0.019-0.010). 

Inscription of three lines : ANAP .11 | AP ^ | . QN 

4. Impression of another similar seal. Surface badly damaged. 

5. Impression (damaged) of a seal showing the upper part of a por- 
trait head r. (king or queen?) (0.022). 

6. Impressions of two private seals. 

Oriental Institute, Chicago, No. A 3757. 

The reading of the date of the inscriptions 2 and 3 is uncertain. It is 
equally possible to read A (or A) P and A (or A) . In the first case 
the date would be 104 Sel. — 208 b.c. or 101 Sel. — 211 b.c., in the second, 
94 Sel. — 218 b.c. or 91 Sel. — 221 b.c. I regard A more probable. The sign 
after the date in No. 3 is the Seleucid anchor (see note to No. 58). The 
two inscriptions mention again the bx&viov and probably the ctvSpoc- 
ttoSiioL (inscription 3 is very faint and the reading conjectural) of 
Orchoi. 

20. Bulla (0.033-0.027). PL IX, 8. 

1. Impression of an oval seal (0.028-0.022), very faint. Probably 
Yictory as below, Nos. 21-41. 

2. Impression of an oval (almost quadrangular) seal (0.018-0.012). 
Inscription of three lines : EIIQNIO . | Ad IP | OPXQN 

3. Similar impression. Inscription of three lines: AN . PAIIO . . 

. . . jAUPfOP. . . 

4. Impressions of four private seals. 

National Museum, Copenhagen, Inv. 8623. 

K. Friis Johansen, Acta Archaeologica, I (1930), p. 46, No. 11, Figs. 
17 and 18 i, k, 19 e. 

1. ’Erra>vtou — aip — "Opx^v. 

2. ’Av [£] parco [Suajc] — cup — s, 0 p [x^v] . 
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Date; 111 Sel. — 201 B.a (time of Antioehus III). The sign after the 
first numerals of the two dates is the Seleueid half anchor. We have 
seen the full anchor occupying a similar place on No. 19. 

21. Bulk (0.037-0.031). 

1. Impression of an oval seal (0.028-0.022) . Victory I. as on No. 35. 

2. Impression of an oval (almost rectangular) seal (0.015-0.008). In- 
scription of three lines: Eli . . . O . j At . j OPXQN , 

3. Impression of a similar seal. Inscription of three lines: AN- 

A . . . j AIP ! . PXQN 

4. Impressions of six private seals. 

National Museum, Copenhagen, Inv, 8816. 

K. Friis Johansen, Acta Archmologica , I (1930), p. 43, No. 4, Figs. 
7, 8, and 18 e-d. 

1. ? Eit[(i>vt]o [u] — ai[p] — ,f Opxcov. 

2. T AvS [ pancB ikjqc] — cup — [ rt O] px&)V. 

Date; 111 Sel. — 201 B.a (time of Antioehus III). 

22. Bulla (0.035-0.034-0.027). PL IX, 9. 

1. Impression of an oval seal (0.027-0.021). Victory 1. as on No. 
35. No visible traces of inscription to the r. ; below ; OPXQN 

2. Impression of an oval seal with straight short sides ( Cl. 015-0*012). 
Inscription of three lines: EOQN . . . J . 4 IP j , . . . N 

3. Impression of a similar seal (0,015-0.012). Inscription of three 
lines: ANAPAIIOA .... | A I IP | OPXQX 

4. Impressions of six private seals. 

Oriental Institute, Chicago, No. A 3895. 

1. ? E7to)v[[ou]— [a]ip — [*Opxo>]v. 

2. ’AvSpaTtoSjhKKjc] — cup — "Opx'^v. 

Date: 111 Sel. — 201 b.c, (time of Antioehus III), On the sign after 
the first numeral of the date of seal No. 2 see note to No. 20. In the in- 
scription of seal No. 3 of our bulla the half anchor is simplified and 
reduced to a straight line. 

23. Bulla (0.038-0.033). PL IX, 10. 

1. Impression of an oval seal (0.028-0.022). Victory 1. as on No. 35. 

2. Impression of an oval (almost rectangular) seal (0.016-0,011). 
Inscription of three lines: EIIQNIO . j V IP | OPXQN 

3. Impression of a similar seal (0.016-0.011), Inscription of three 
lines: ANAPAIIO .... j V IP ^ 1 OPXQN 

4. Impressions of five private seals. 

National Museum, Copenhagen, Inv, 8614. 

K. Friis Johansen, Acta Archaeologiea, I (1930), p. 43, No, 2, Figs, 
4-5, and 18 a-b, 19 a-b. 

1. ’Ertcdvtafu] — Sip — ,f Opxwv, 

2. ? AvBpano[SiKyic] — Sip — * r 0pxo>v. 

Date: 114 Bel. — 198 b.c. (time of Antioehus III), I regard the first 
sign of the date as an inverted S. The sign, however, might have been 
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used at Orchoi for L In this case the date would be 117 Sel. — 195 b.c. 
The sign after the date is the Seleucid anchor, Cf. No. 19. 

24. Bulla (0.034-0.028). PL X, 1. 

1. Impression of an oval seal (0.028-0.021). Victory 1. as on No. 35. 
Traces of inscriptions. 

2. Impression of an almost rectangular seal (0.016-0.010). Inscrip- 
tion of three lines : EIIQNIO . | V IP | OPXQ . 

3. Impression of a similar seal (0.016-0.010). Inscription of three 

lines: ANAP | V IP | . . XQ . 

4. Impressions of two private seals, one showing a head in full face, 
another a Pegasus. 

5. Remains of the impression of a seal with the head of a king ( 9) r. 
Oriental Institute, Chicago, No. A 3915. 

1. Throw io[u] — Sip — "Opxw [v]. 

2. 7 AvSp [arroSiKyjc] — Sip — ["Op] x^ [v] . 

Date: 114 Sel. — 198 b.c. (time of Antiochus III). The impressions of 
our bulla described above are no doubt produced by the same signets as 
the impressions of No. 23. 

25. Bulla (0.038-0.029). PI. X, 2. 

1. Impression of an oval seal (0.028-0.022). Victory 1. as on No. 35. 

2. Impression of an oval (almost rectangular) seal. Inscription of 
three lines: EIIQNIO . | <3 IP ^ I OPXQN 

3. Impressions of six private seals. 

National Museum, Copenhagen, Inv. 8615. 

K. Friis Johansen, Acta Archaeologica, I (1930), p. 43, No. 3, Figs. 
6 and 18 1., 19 c. 

? Erca)v(o [u] — Sip — "Opx<uv. 

Date: 114 Sel. — 198 b.c. (Johansen suggests 119 Sel., which I regard 
as little probable). (Time of Antiochus III.) On the anchor after the 
first numeral of the date see note to No. 19. 

26. Bulla (0.045-0.036). Half of the surface badly damaged. 

PL X, 3. 

1. Impression of an oval seal (0.027-0.021). Victory 1. as on No. 35. 
Faint traces of letters to the r. and below. 

2. Impression of an oval seal with straight short sides (0.016- 

0.008). Remains of inscription of three lines: EIIQNIOY [ . * . P 
| N 

3. Impression of a similar seal (fragmentary and badly damaged). 

4. Impression of an oval seal with the head of a king or Apollo r. 

5. Impression of one private seal (0.018-0.015). Pegasus (9) run- 
ning r. 

Oriental Institute, Chicago, No. A 3779. 

’Encwlou — . . . — ["Opxw]v. 

It is equally possible to recognize in what I regard to be the letter P 
of the second line remains of the sign of the anchor. 
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27. Bulla (0,031-0.027). 

1, Impression of an oral sea! (0.029-0.020). Victory 1. as on No. 35, 
To the r. from above: XPEO&YA ...... Below, remains of letters. 

2. Part-impression of an oval (almost rectangular) seal (0.016- 

0.014). Paint remains of inscription of three lines: EIIQ . . , . | 


3. Impression of a similar seal (0.017-0.011). Faint remains of an 
inscription of at least two lines. 

4. Remains of impressions of three or four private seals. 

Oriental Institute, Chicago, No. A 3782. 

Xpco$uX[aiaKcc] — [*Opxwj* 

28. Bulla (0.040-0,040). 

1. Impression of an oval seal (0,027-0.020). Victory 1. as on No. 35. 
To the r. from above : XPEO<l>YAAKIKOE Below, in continuation of 
this inscription : OPXQN 

2. Impressions of six private seals, all Babylonian. 

Musee du Cinquantenaire, Brussels. 

L. Speleers, Catalogue des intailles et empreintes orientates des 
Musees Royaux du Cinquantenaire (1917), pp. 239 if., No. 208. 
Xpeo^ulaKiKoc — ,f Opx<*>v. 

29. Bulla (0.052-0.047). 

1. Impression of an oval seal (0.028-0.022), Victory 3. as on No. 35. 

To the r,, fragment of inscription: . KOZ Below, in 

continuation of this inscription : OPXQN 

2. Impressions of nineteen private seals. Note among them a head of 
a bearded man r. 

Yale Babylonian Collection. 

[xpeo^uXaKt] koc — , f Opx<*>v. 

30. Bulla (0.041-0.038). 

1. Impression of an oval seal (0.028-0.022). Victory 1. as on No. 35. 
To the r. from above: XPEO^YAAKIKOZ To the 1. from above: 
OPXQN 

2. Impressions of nine private seals, all Babylonian. 

National Museum, Copenhagen, Inv. 8613. 

IC. Friis Johansen, Acta Archaeological I (1930), 42, No. 1, Figs. 
1-3. 

XP£o$ulaKiKoc — ,r Opxo)v. 

31. Bulla (0.042-0.041). 

1. Impression of an oval seal (0.027-0.021). Victory 1. as on No. 35. 

To the r. from above : XPEO<f>YA Below, in continuation of 

this inscription : OPXQN 

2. Impressions of five private seals; one (capricorn to the r.) is re- 
peated twice. One impression shows a Greek head in full face with rich 
hair (similar to some portraits of Alexander the Great). 

Oriental Institute, Chicago, No. A 3815. 
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Xp£o<$> ul [ a kikoc] — ’'O px^v. 

32. Bulla (0.037-0.032). 

1. Impression of an oval seal (0.028-0.021). Victory 1. as on No. 35. 
To the r. faint remains of letters; below, in continuation of this in- 
scription: OPXQN 

2, Remains of impressions of four (or more) private seals. 

Oriental Institute, Chicago, No. A 3794. 

[xp£o4>uXaKiKoc] — ,r Opxwv. 

33. Bulla (0.037-0.034). 

1. Impression of an oval seal (0.026-0.021). Victory 1. as on No. 35. 
Faint traces of the usual inscription. 

2. Remains of impressions of about six private seals. 

Oriental Institute, Chicago, No. A 3774. 

34. Bulla (0.034-0.032). 

1. Impression of an oval seal (0.026-0.021). Faint traces of a figure 
of Victory 1. To the r. faint traces of letters; below, in continuation of 
this inscription : . . XQN 

2. Remains of impressions of four private seals. 

Oriental Institute, Chicago, No. A 3801. 

[xp£o$uXaKiKoc] — [ ,f Op]x^v. 

35. Fragment of a bulla. PI. VII, 3. 

1. Impression of an oval seal (0.027-0.019). Victory standing 1., in 
the r. hand a crown, before her on the ground an eagle 1. To the r. 
from above : XPEO<I>YAAKIKOX Below, in continuation of the above 
inscription: OPXQN 

2. Impression of one private seal. 

Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, No. VA 10014. 

XpeopulaKiKoc — "Opxcdv. 

I give here the full description of the most common type of the offi- 
cial seals of the chreophylakes of the time of Antiochus III (cf. Nos. 
19-34 and 36-41) since it is on this fragment that the figure of Victory 
otherwise faint is excellently preserved. It is interesting to note that 
though Victory often appears on the coins of the Seleucids her figure on 
no one of the coins is identical to that of the bullae. Victory on the 
coins of the early Seleucids is represented advancing 1. holding wreath 
and palm. An eagle is never associated with the goddess. See e.g. the 
copper coins of Antiochus III {BMC, p. 27, Nos. 42-44, PI. IX, 6; 
Babelon, Rots tie Syrie, Nos. 438-441, PL X, 15-18). Cf. our PL VII, 1. 
The figure of the bullae reminds one of the figure of Victory as it ap- 
pears standing on the hand of Zeus Nikephoros on many of the Seleu- 
cid coins. The eagle before the goddess is borrowed from the coins on 
which the royal bird is represented seated on the ground before the fig- 
ure of Zeus with the thunderbolt (Antiochus II — BMC , p. 15, Nos. 
18-22, PL V, 7; Babelon, Rots de Syrie , No. 218, PL VI, 3; Cat Naville , 
X, No. 903). Cf. the figure of Tyehe on the coins of Antiochus IV (our 
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note to No. 48). The bird of these coins, however, seems to be not an 
eagle but a crane or a stork. 

36. Fragment of a bulla. 

1. Fragment (lower part) of an impression of an oval seal (0.019- 

0.02). Lower part of the body of a Victory 1. To the r. from above: 
.... (DYAAKIKOZ Below, in continuation of this inscription : 
OPXQN 

2. No impressions of private seals. 

Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, No. VA 6081. 

Xp£0] (pulaKIKOC "OpX^V. 

37. Fragment of a bulla. 

I. Fragmentary impression of an oval seal. Victory 1. as on No. 35. 
To the r. faint traces of letters. 

Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, No. 640. 

J. Jordan, Uruk-Warka, p. 65, No. 28, PL 88d. 

38. Fragment of a bulla (0.038-0.036). 

1. Impression of an oval seal (0.025-0.020), surface badly damaged. 
Victory 1. as on No. 35. 

2. Impressions of two private seals: (1) head of a woman r.; (2) 
(fragmentary) two draped figures r, 

Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, No. VA 6067. 

39. Fragment of a bulla. 

1. Impression of an oval seal (0.025-0.022). Faint figure of a Vic- 
tory 1. as on No. 35. To the r. faint traces of letters from above: 

IKOZ Below, in continuation of this inscription: 

OPXQN 

Oriental Institute, Chicago, No. A 4073. 

Xpeo$uAai<] ikoc — , r OpxoL>v. 

40. Fragment of a bulla (0.049). 

1. Fragmentary badly worn impression of an oval seal (0.022). Vic- 
tory 1. as on No. 35. 

2. Impressions of five private seals. 

Yale Babylonian Collection, No. 3159. 

41. Fragment of a bulla. 

1. Impression of an oval seal, much damaged. Female figure (prob- 
ably Victory) standing 1. No traces of inscriptions. 

Oriental Institute, Chicago, No. A 3823. 

G. APOLLO 

42. Bulla (0.037-0.029). PI. X, 4. 

1. Impression of an oval seal (0.029-0.024). Apollo 1. as on No. 43. 
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To the r. from above: XPEO^YAAKIKOX To the 1. from above: 
OPXiQN 

2. Impression of an oval (almost rectangular) seal (0.018-0.012). In- 
scription of three lines : EH ..... | BAP | OPXQ . 

3. Impression of a similar seal (0.018-0.012). Inscription of three 

lines: ANAP | BAP | OPXQN 

4. Impressions of five private seals. 

National Museum, Copenhagen, Inv. 8617. 

K. Friis Johansen, Acta Archaeologica , I (1930), 44, No. 6, Figs. 
10 and 18 e-f, 19 f. 

1. xp£04>uAaKiKoc — 5, Opx<*>v. 

2. ? Ett[o)viou] — pAp — ■* , Opxco[v]. 

3. ? AvSp[aTToBiK^c] — (3Lp — ’'Opxcov. 

Date: 132 Sel. — 180 b.c. (time of Seleucus IV Philopafcor). The type 
of Apollo standing with an arrow in his r. hand and leaning on a tripod 
is peculiar to the coins of Seleucus II (our Pl. VII, 6). Later the same 
figure appears again only once under Seleucus IV on his copper ( BMC , 
p. 32, Nos. 19-24, PL X, 9; Babelon, Rois de Syrie, Nos. 479-491, Pl. 
XI, 16 [our PL VII, 7]). This fact permits us to assign all the undated 
impressions with the figure of standing Apollo to the time of Seleucus 
IV rather than to that of Seleucus II. 

43. Bulla (0.040-0.035). PL VII, 4. 

1. Impression of an almost circular seal (0.030-0.029). Apollo naked 
standing L, with an arrow in his r. hand, his 1. leaning on a tripod. To 
the r. from above: XPEO<OYAAKIKOX To the 1. from above: 
OPXQN 

2. Impressions of six private seals, one with a Greek head of Medusa. 
One impression (sphinx, crescent, and star) repeated twice. 

Musee du Cinquantenaire, Brussels. 

L. Speleers, Catalogue des int allies et empreintes orientates des 
Musees Royaux du Cinquantenaire (1917), p. 236, No. 205. 

XP£o4>uA.ctKtKoc — "Opxtov. 

44. Bulla (0.042-0.037). Traces of combustion. 

1. Impression of an oval seal (0.027-0.020). Apollo 1. as on No. 43. 
To the r. from above : XPECX&YAA . . . . .To the 1. from above : 
OPXQN 

2. Impressions of thirteen private seals. Two of the seals (both show- 
ing the figure of a winged human-headed bull running r.; beneath, 
grain) have been impressed twice each. Note, moreover, that one im- 
pression shows an indistinct figure and (below) the sign Y, typical for 
the Seleucid coins; on another there is a lion running r., and an Ara- 
maic inscription p*l! b~FH3 ; according to Professor Torrey it is the name 
Nidit(tum). On this name see the note of Professor Dougherty, pp. 94 ft. 

Morgan Library Collection, No. 2634. 

A. Clav, Babylonian Records in the Library of J*. Pierpont Morgan , 
(1923), IV, 54, No. 56, PL VI. 
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Xpeo$uXa[KiKOc] — ’'Opxuv. 

45. Bulla (0.030-0.035). 

1. Impression of an oval seal (0.024-0.029). Apollo 1. as on No. 43. 
To the r. from above: XPEO#YAAKIKOX To the 1. from above : 
OPXQN 

2. Impressions of six private seals. 

National Museum, Copenhagen, Inv. 8618. 

K. Priis Johansen, Acta Archaeologica, I (1930), 43-44, No, 5, 
Fig. 9. 

XP£o$uXa ki koc — , f O pxuv. 

46. Fragment of a bulla (0.0385-0.0365). 

1. Impression of an oval seal (0.028-0.021). Apollo 1. as on No. 43. 
To the r. from above: XPEO^YAAKIKOX To the 1. from above: 
OPXQN 

2. Impressions of six private seals, all different: (1) capricorn, in 
front crescent, above star; cf. Jordan, p. 64, No. 8, PL 86 n ; (2) three 
women draped, standing r, 

Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, No. YA 6037. 

J. Jordan, Uruk-Warka, p. 65, No. 20, PL 87 i. 

Xpeo^ulctKiKoc — "'Opx^v. 

47. Bulla (0.037-0.034), burned black. 

1. Impression (fragmentary) of an oval seal (0.029-0,020). Apollo 1. 
as on No. 43. Faint traces of the usual inscription. 

2. Remains of impressions of five private seals. 

Oriental Institute, Chicago, No. A 3787. 

D. TYCEE 

48. Bulla (0.032-0.029). PL VII, 8. 

1. Impression of an oval seal (0.029-0.025). Goddess seated on a 
throne L, on her r. hand, stretched forward, a Victory L, in her 1. a 
long scepter. To the r. from above: XPEO<E>YAAKIKOX To the 1. 
from above : OPXQN 

2. Impression of an oval seal with straight short sides. Inscription of 
three lines: EIIQNI . . | AMP | OPXQN 

3. Impression of a similar seal. Inscription of three lines : AN .... 

O | AMP | .... . 

4. Impressions of five private seals. 

National Museum, Copenhagen, Inv. 8621. 

K. Friis Johansen, Acta Archaeologica , I (1930), p. 45, No. 9, Figs. 
14-15 and 18gh. 

1. XP^OipuXciKlKOC ’'OpX^V. 

2. Rttcovi [ou] — a tip — ’'Opxuv. 

3. ? Av[$pan]o[$iiaK] — a*ip — [ ,f Opxwv]. 

Date: 141 Sel. — 171 b.c. (time of Antioehus IV Epiphanes). The fig- 
ure of the seated goddess is almost identical with the reverse type of 
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some copper coins of Antioeiius IY where on the obverse appears his 
radiate head (BMC, p. 36, Nos. 22-30, PL XII, 2 and 3; Babelon, 
Bois de Syrie, Nos. 548-555, PL XIII, 1-3). It is probably the goddess 
Tyehe Nikephoros as she is called by Babelon since she wears a tur- 
reted crown. The differences between the coins and the seals are on the 
one hand that the figure of the seals holds a long scepter which never 
appears on the coins and on the other that the figure on the coins shows 
an aquatic bird standing 1. before the goddess on the ground which can- 
not be seen on the extant impressions of the seal (our PL VII, 9), Cf. 
the figure of Victory on the seals above, esp. No. 35. According to E. T. 
Newell, some of the copper coins of Antioehus IV with the figure of the 
Tyehe were minted at Babylon. This fact, in connection with the char- 
acter of the bird which accompanies the goddess, makes me think that 
the Tyehe of our coins and seals is the Tyehe of Babylon or Baby- 
lonia and that the new type was first used by Antioehus IV in Baby- 
lonia. 

49. Bulla (0.037-0.029). 

1. Impression of an oval seal (0.029-0.025). Tyehe 1. as above. To 
the r. from above: X . EO<DYAAKIKOZ To the 1. from above: 
OPXQN 

2. Impressions of five private seals. 

National Museum, Copenhagen, Inv. 8620. 

K. Friis Johansen, Acta Archaeologica, I (1930), p. 45, No. 8, Fig. 13. 
x[p]co4>uXaKiKoc — ’'Opxcov. 

50. Bulla (0.035-0.035). 

1. Impression of an oval seal (0.028-0.023). Tyehe 1. as above. To 

the r. from above : XPECKPYA To the 1. from above : OPXQN 

2. Impressions of seven private seals, three of them Greek (a por- 
trait head r., a standing figure, Eros with the crown r.). 

Musee du Cinquantenaire, Brussels. 

L. Speleers, Catalogue des intailles et empreintes orientates des 
Musees Boyaux du Cinquantenaire (1917), p. 237, No. 206. 

XP£0$ uA. [ctKlKOq] ’'OpX^V. 

E. ATHENE 

51. Bulla (0.038-0.0355). PI. X, 6. 

1. Impression of an oval seal (0.027-0.018). Athene standing r. wear- 
ing a helmet, on her r. hand a Victory turned r., the 1. leaning on a 
shield and holding a spear. To the 1. from above : XPEO<I>YAAKIKO . 
To the r. : traces of letters. 

2. On the other side of the bulla impression of an oval seal (0.025- 
0.017). Inscription of four lines: EIIQNIOY | QEP P [ OPXHNOY | 
AIMENOX 

3. Impressions of eight private seals. 

Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, No. VA 6034. 
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1. Xpeo$uXctKiKo[c] — ’'Opxcov. 

2. ’Erccnviou — c£p — 7 Opx/)vou — Amcvoc. 

Date: 166 Sel. — 146 b.c. (time of Demetrius Nieator). It is interest- 
ing to note that almost exactly the same type of Athene appears at 
about the same time on the coins of Alexander Balas {BMC, p. 52, No. 
15, PL XV, 5; p. 54, Nos. 36-42, Pl. XVI, 7, and p. 56, Nos. 61-62, PL 
XVI, 15; Babelon, Rois de Syrie, Nos. 833-846, PL XVII, 18) and 
again on coins of Demetrius II {BMC, p. 59, Nos. 15-16, PL XVII, 10; 
Cat . NaviUe, X [1925], No. 1181) ; cf. our PL VIII, 3. The differences 
between the figure on the coins and that on the impressions are as fol- 
lows : on the coins Athene is turned L not r., the Victory of the coins is 
turned r. and is crowning Athene; the shield on the coins shows an 
episemon in the form of a Medusa-head. After Alexander and Demetrius 
the type reappears again on the coins of Antioehus VII. A somewhat 
similar type appears on the reverse of some gold coins of Antioehus II 
(Babelon, Rois de Syrie , No. 193, PL VI, 1; Bouehe-Leelereq, Hist. d. 
Sel, II, p. 651, No. 10). 

52. Bulla (0.035-0.023). 

1. Impression of an oval seal (0.023-0.019). Athene r. as above. To 
the L from above: XP . OOYAAKIKOX To the r. from above: 
OPXQN 

2. Impressions of seven private seals. 

National Museum, Copenhagen, Inv. 8619. 

K. Friis Johansen, Acta Arehaeologica, I (1930), p. 44, No. 7, Fig. 
11 - 12 . 

Xp£ 0 $uXct Kl KOC * OpX<*)V. 

53. Bulla (0.031-0.029-0.022) burned black. Looks as if polished. 
Inside, carbonized material. 

1. Impression of an oval seal. Athene r. as above. To the 1. from 
above: .... <DYAAK .... To the r. from above: OPXQN 

2. Surface badly damaged. One impression of a seal. 

Oriental Institute, Chicago, No. A 4001. 

[xpeo] 4 >iAcxk[ik6c] — "O pxcov. 

54. Fragment of a bulla. PI. VIII, 1. 

1. Impression (fragmentary) of an oval seal (0.022-0.019). Athene r. 

as above. To the 1. from above : XPEOOYAAKIKO . To the r. from 
above: OPXQ . 

Cabinet des Medailles, Paris. 

XPCO^uXctKtKO [c] "OpXWV. 

55. Fragment of a bulla (0.036-0.032). PL VIII, 2. 

1. Impression of an oval seal (0.029-0.019). Athene r. as above. To 
the 1. from above: XPEOOYAAKIKOX To the r. from above: 
OPXQN 

2. Impression of one private seal. 

Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, No. VA 6046. 
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Xpso4>ula kikoc — O px^v. 

56. Fragment of a bulla (0.0425-0.029). 

1. Impression of an oval seal (0.025-0.020). Athene r. as above. To 

the r. remains of inscription running from above : 

OX To the 1. from above : OPXQN 

2. Impressions (fragmentary) of two private seals. 

Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, No. VA 6013. 

[xp£o$iAaKiK] oc — "Opxcov. 

57. Fragment of a bulla. 

1. Impression of an oval seal (0.037-0.034). Athene standing 1. 
wearing a helmet, leaning with the r. hand on a spear, with the 1. on a 
shield. To the r. from above: XPECXDYAAKIKO . To the 1. from 
above: OPXQN 

2. Impressions (fragmentary) of three private seals. 

Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, No. VA 6069. 

J. Jordan, TJruk-Warlca, PL II e; p. 65, No. 23. 

Xpco^uXaKiKo [c] — v Opxcov. 

This type of Athene appears but rarely on the Seleucid coins. See the 
coins of Demetrius II, BMC , p. 61, No. 27, PL XVIII, 9 (on the ob- 
verse, head of the king in elephant skin; ef. our No. 70). Of. Nos. 75- 
77. Our PL VIII, 7. 

III. IMPRESSIONS SHOWING SYMBOLS OF 
ROYAL POWER 

58. Fragment of a bulla. PL VIII, 8. 

1. Impression of an oval seal (0.025-0.022). Circular Macedonian 
shield with the figure of an anchor which fills the ground. Above from 1. 
to r. : XPEO<3>YAAKIKQ and (beneath the last O) X Below from 1. 
tor.: OPXQN 

2. Impressions of four private seals. One shows a winged bull r.; be- 
low, a sign or letter : j< 

Oriental Institute, Chicago, No. A 4066. 

1, xpzofyvXa kikoc — "O pxcov. 

It is well known that the anchor, the head of a horned horse, and the 
tripod were for centuries symbols, almost coats of arms, of the Seleu- 
cids. They appear very frequently on the Seleucid coins, especially on 
those of Seleucus I and Antioehus I. The figure of an anchor placed on 
a Macedonian shield is peculiar to the coins of Antioehus I (BMC, p. 
11, Nos. 34-40, PL IV, 7 and 8; Babelon, JRok de Syrie , Nos. 167-173, 
PL V, 7 and 8 [our PL VIII, 9]). There is, however, a difference be- 
tween the shield and anchor of our impression and those of the coins. 
Our anchor is much larger than that of the coins and the shield is not 
adorned with the typical ornaments of Macedonian shields which regu- 
larly appear on the shields represented on the coins. After Antioehus I 
the combination of a shield and an anchor never appears on Seleucid 
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coins while the anchor alone is not uncommon; see, e.g., the coins of 
Demetrius II, BMC, p. 61, No. 25, PL XVIII, 7; Babelon, Rois de 
Syria, Nos. 935-938, PL XIX, 7. This fact might suggest that our im- 
pression comes from a seal which belongs to the reign of Antioehus I. 
C£. Nos. 79-81. 

IV. BULLAE BEARING IMPRESSIONS OF 
TAX SEALS ONLY 

59. Fragment of a bulla (0.027-0.017). 

1. Impression of an oval seal with straight short sides (0.022-0.014). 

Inscription of two or three lines : . . QNIO . | 8IP | 

Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, No. VA 6165. 

Bitjcoviofu] — 3ip — [*Opx<*>v] or perhaps [’Opxiqvou]. 

Date: 112 Sel. — 200 b.c. (time of Antioehus III). 

60. Fragment (about a half) of a bulla (0.039-0.034). 

1. Impression of a part of an oval seal with straight short sides 
(0.012-0.012). Inscription of three lines: EIIQN . . . | A | IP | 
OPX 

2. Impressions of three private seals. One shows the figure of Athene 
standing 1. ; the elbow of the 1. arm rests on a column, the r. hand on a 
shield. 

Oriental Institute, Chicago, No. A 3790. 

Throw [too] — ctip — ’'Opx[<av], 

Date: 111 Sel. — 201 b.c. (time of Antioehus III). Cf. Nos. 21 and 22. 

61. Two fragments of one or two bullae. PL X, 5. 

1. Impression of an oval seal with straight short sides (h. 0.010). In- 
scription of one line: . . . HNOY J 

2. The same. 

Oriental Institute, Chicago, Nos. A 4051A and A 4051B. 

[’Opx] y]vou (half-anchor) . 

62. Bulla (0.022-0.021), black. Pl. XI, 2. 

1. Impression of an oval seal (0.019-0.011). Inscription of three 
lines: AAIKHC | ?«* | OPXQN 

2. Impressions of two private seals. 

Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, No. VA 6094. 

J. Jordan, TJruk-Warka, p. 65, No. 26, PL 88 f and i. 

•AXiiefic — 9 — "Opxow. 

Date: 90 Sel. — 222 b.c. (time of Antioehus III). There is space in the 
second line of the inscription before 9. We may therefore restore an- 
other numeral (from one to nine). 

63. Bulla (0.032-0.031). PL XI, 3. 

1. Impression of an oval seal (0.020-0.019) ; the lower part of it 

found no place on the bulla. Apollo naked, seen from the back, standing 
r., holding in his r. an arrow. No traces of inscription. 
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2. Impression of an oval seal with straight short sides, damaged on 
the right side (0.018-0.015). Inscription of three lines; AAIKHC I 

| OPXQ . 

3. Impressions of two private seals. 

Morgan Library Collection No. 2633 (Babylonian Collection, Yale 
University) . 

A. Clay, Babylonian Records in the Library of J. Pierpont Morgan 
(1923), IV, 53, No. 54, PL 50 and PL VI. 

AXucyjc — 9 (?) — ’'Opxcov. 

The impression may come from the same seal by which the impres- 
sion of No, 62 was produced. However, there are some slight differences 
between the two impressions, and the date of the second line of the in- 
scription of our bulla is far from being certain. 

64. Bulla (0.026-0.022). PL XI, 1. 

1. Impression of an oval seal (0.023-0.015). Inscription of three 
lines: AAIKHC | //////P | OPXQN 

2. Impressions of four seals, one at least of half-official character: (1) 
head of Apollo (?) with long hair and a laurel crown r.; (2) head of a 
G-reek woman r. (the queen? or Artemis?) ; (3) oblong seal of the same 
size and shape as the one with the inscription, with perhaps the same 
symbol (half an anchor) as in the second line of the inscription; (4) 
unrecognizable; perhaps a sphinx or a lion r. and a star. 

Louvre, Paris. 

L. Delaporte, Catalogue des cylindres , cachets et pierres gravies de 
style oriental , II (1923), No, A182, PL 123, 5 a, b, e. 

‘AXucyjc — , pc — J 'Opxw. 

The date is incomplete: one hundred and something of the Seleucid 
era. The letter or sign after the P of the second line is a mystery to me. 
Is it the number six? And have we to read 106 Sel. — 206 b.c.? The head 
of Apollo is almost identical with the head supposed to be Isis of the 
coins of Antiochus IV {BMC, p. 38, No. 44, PL XII, 12; Babelon, Rois 
de Syrie, p. 75, Nos. 589-597, PL XIII, 16). Cf. No. 26, 4, and above, 
note to No. 1. The female head is similar to the heads of Artemis which 
are frequent on the Seleucid coins. The head of our impression, how- 
ever, is a portrait head similar to the head which occurs on some coins 
of Antiochus III and is described by Babelon as that of a queen {Rois 
de Syrie, No. 426, Pl. X, 12) . 

65. Fragment of a small bulla (0.020-0.015). PI. X, 7. 

1. Impression of an oval seal with straight short sides (0.020-0.015). 
Inscription of five lines: IIAOIQN | EY<DPATOY | AMP | AIIOA- 
AOA . | 

2. Impressions of eight private seals. 

Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, No. VA 6164. 

lIAoiwv — Eifpparou — S(ip — ArrclloBfodp] — . . . 

Date: 144 Sel.— 168 b.c. Cf. No. 66. 

66. Bulla (0.0215-0.0195), 


PL X, 8. 
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1. Part of impression of an oval seal, the left side straight (0.020- 
0.015). Inscription of five lines: IIAOIQ . ] EY<E>PA . . . | N . | 
HPAK . . . | . . AE . . . 

2. Impressions of two private seals. 

Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, No. YA 6139. 

IIlo[co[v] — Eii^paj/rou] — v [p] — 'Hpaic . . . | . . Xz . . . 

Date: 150 SeL— 162 b.c. Cf. No. 65. 


B 

Clay seals 

I IMPRESSIONS SHOWING PORTRAIT HEADS 
OF KINGS AND QUEENS 

67. Impression of an oval seal (0.030-0.022). PL V, 2. 

Bust of King Antioehus IY wearing a radiate crown of seven rays r. 

To the r. from above: XPE OO Y A AKIKO L To the 1. from above: 
OPXQN 

String hole, no marks on the back. 

Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, No. YA 10015. 

Impressions of the same seal are Nos. YA 6031, 6039, 6047, 6049, 
6104, and six more without numbers. All the impressions show string 
holes. One (6104) has a string hole with rotten string inside. All the 
impressions were found on the floor of the same room of the Wuswas 
temple No. 90, 

J. Jordan, Uruk-Warka, p. 65, No. 12, PL 87 b. 

Xpeo^ulctKiKoc — ’'Opxuv. 

See above, Nos. 6-10. 

68. Impression of an oval seal (0.023-0.017). The left part is 

missing. PL Y, 4. 

Fine royal head or bust r. The treatment of the hair and the features 
of the head suggest Demetrius I (162-150 b.c.). Less probable is the 
identification with Antioehus YII Euergetes (138-129 b.c.). 

String hole, no marks on the back. 

Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, No. YA 6172. 

Impression of the same seal is No. YA 6174. 

J. Jordan, U ruJc-W arka } p. 65, No. 15, PL 87 a. 

The identification of the king represented on the seal with Demetrius 
I is supported by the coins. I may note that E. T. Newell agrees with 
my suggestion to recognize in the man represented on our seal Deme- 
trius I rather than Antioehus YII. Cf. our PL Y, 5. 

69. Impression of an oval seal (0.0225-0.019). Surface badly- 

damaged. PL Y, 6. 

Head or bust of a king r. 
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String hole, no marks on the back. 

Kaiser Friedrich. Museum, Berlin, No. VA 6086. 

Impression (fragmentary) of an oval seal (O.O24r-0.O215) of No. VA 
6123 is very similar; string hole; draped bust of a king r. 

E. T. Newell suggested with some hesitation Timarchus to be the per- 
son represented on the seal of Orchoi ; see BMC, p. 50, Nos. 1-3, PL 
XV, 3, and Babelon, Bois de Syrie, Nos. 702-705, PL XV, 14-17. Of. 
our PL V, 7. 

70. Impression of an oval seal (0.024-0.018). PL VI, 1 and 2. 
Bust of a Seleueid king with the elephant skin r. 

String hole, no marks on the back. 

Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, No. VA 6146. 

J. Jordan, TJruk-Warka , p. 65, No. 17, PL 87 e. 

Is this the idealized (Alexandrized) portrait of Demetrius II? See 
BMC, p. 61, Nos. 26 and 27, PL XVIII, 9. It was E. T. Newell who 
pointed out to me that the skin on the head of the king is the elephant’s, 
not the lion’s, and suggested that the king represented on the seal is 
Demetrius, who on the coin quoted above is wearing the elephant skin. 
Cf. our PL VI, 3. 

71. Impression of an oval seal (0.019-0.019), the lower part 

missing. PL VI, 8, 

Veiled head or bust of a woman r. Probably a queen. 

String hole, marks on the back. 

Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, No. VA 6160. 

J. Jordan, TJruk-Warka, p. 65, No. 19, PL 87 f. 

Cf. veiled heads of queens (?) on some Seleueid coins; e.g., Antiochus 
III (Babelon, Bois de Syrie, Nos. 424-436, PL X, 13, and Seleucus IV, 
BMC, p. 33, Nos. 29-31, Pl. X, 13; Babelon, Bois de Syrie, Nos. 505- 
508, PL XI, 19). 

72. Impression of an oval seal (0.023-0.015), left part missing. 

PL VI, 10. 

Head or bust of a king or queen r., very faint. 

Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, No. VA 6121. 

There is another impression of the same seal in the same collection. 

Cf. No. 71. 

II. IMPRESSIONS SHOWING FIGURES OF 
GODS AND GODDESSES 

A. APOLLO 

73. Impression of an oval seal (0.030-0.021), incomplete below 
and above. 

Apollo naked L, his 1. arm leaning on a tripod, in his r. hand an ar- 
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row. To the r. from above : . . EO<PYAAKIKOX! To the L from above: 
OPXQN 

String hole, no marks on the back. 

Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, No. VA 6057. 

Xp£0<£>uXaKtKOC — ,f Opxc*>v. 

Of. Nos. 42-47. 

74. Impression of an oval seal (0.034 high), right side missing. 
Apollo standing L, holding in the r. lifted hand an arrow. To the 1. 

from above : OPXQN 

String hole, no marks on the back. Rotten string still inside the hole. 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, No. VA 6144. 

[XPCO^ulaKlKOc] — ’'OpXCOV. 

Cf. No. 73. 

B. ATHENE 

75. Impression of an oval seal (0.025-0.020), right side missing. 

PL VIII, 5. 

Athene standing L, r. hand leaning on a spear, 1. on a shield. To the 1. 
from above: OPXQN Beneath this inscription from 1. to r. two let- 
ters: . Q 

String hole, no marks on the back. 

Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, No. VA 6070. 

[XP£o4>uXaKiKoc( ?)] — ’'Opxcov — . a>. 

The figure of Athene of the seal described above (cf. Nos. 57 and 76- 
77) is identical with that of the very rare coins of Demetrius II (BMC, 
p. 61, No. 27, PL XVIII, 9). This makes it certain that our seals belong 
to the first reign of Demetrius II (146-138 b.c.). Our Pi. VIII, 7. 

76. Impression of an oval seal (0.0325 high), left side missing. 

PL VIII, 4. 

Athene standing L, r. hand apparently leaning on a spear, 1. on a 
shield with an emery] nov, a head of Medusa. To the r. from above: 
XPEO<l>YAAKIK . . 

String hole, no marks on the back. 

Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, No. VA 6147. 

XP£o$uXaKiK[6c] — ["0 pxcov] . 

Cf. No. 75. 

77. Impression of an oval seal (0.024-0.014). 

Athene standing L, the r. hand leaning on a spear, the 1. on a shield. 
To the r. from above: XPEO^YAAKIKOX To the 1. from above: 
OPXQN 

String hole, no marks on the back. 

Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, No. VA 6087. 

XP£o$uAcnciKoc — "Opxcov. 

On the type see No. 75. 
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78. Impression of an oval seal (0.025-0.019), part of the left side 
missing. PL VIII, 6. 

Slender figure of Athene standing L, on the r. shoulder the spear, in 
the 1. hand a small shield. To the r., beginning beneath the shield near 
the bottom of the seal, from above: XPEO . . (continuation on the 1. 
side ? ) . 

String hole, no marks on the back. 

Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, No. VA 6052. 

Xpeo [ 4? ula ki koc ( ?)]. 

This type of Athene never appears on Seleucid coins. 


III. IMPRESSIONS SHOWING SYMBOLS OF 
ROYAL POWER 

79. Impression of an oval seal (0.0215-0.021). PI. IX, 1. 

Tripod-lebes of a peculiar form. The cover of the lebes has the form 

of a truncated cone surmounted by a fiat disk. To the r. from above: 

BYBAXCKDYAA . . 

String holes, marks on the back. 

Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, No. VA 6143. 

Impression of the same seal is No. VA 6020. 
pu(31io4>ulot[KiKoc] or pu3Mo$uA.a[Kiov]. 

It is well known that the tripod-lebes is a common type of the R of 
the Seleucid coins. I have not seen, however, on the coins any tripod- 
lebes which was identical with the tripod of our seal. The nearest to it is 
the tripod-lebes of the bronze coins of Antiochus I ( BMC , p. 12, Nos. 
45-49, PL IV, 17; Babelon, Rote de Syria. , p. 23, Nos. 153-155, Pl. V, 
2), Even these tripods, however, are short and clumsy if compared with 
our tripod and do not show exactly the same form of cover. Of. our 
PL IX, 2. 

80. Impression of an oval seal (0.024-0.017). PL VIII, 10. 
Anchor with the head of the horned horse looking 1. to the 1. of it. 
String hole, marks on the back. 

Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, No. VA 6136. 

Impression of the same seal is on No. VA 6190, string hole, marks on 
the back, 

J. Jordan, Uruk-WarTca , p. 65, No. 27, PL 88 1. 

The anchor appears on the R of the Seleucid coins twice, first in the 
reign of Seleueus I and then much later in the reigns of Demetrius II, 
Antiochus VII, and Alexander II. Of the coins of Seleueus I which 
show the anchor (BMC, p. 3, Nos. 41, 42, PL II, 1, 2, and p. 5, Nos. 47, 
48, 51, PL II, 6, 9, 8) one (copper) has the anchor coupled with the 
horned horse's head exactly as on our impressions (BMC, p. 5, No. 51, 
PL II, 8; the obverse shows the heads of the Dioscuri, cf. Babelon, Rote 
de Syrie, p. 8, No. 49, PL II, 3). As far as I know the combination of 
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an anchor and a horse’s head on the same side of a coin never appears 
on later coins. Cf. No. 58 and our PL VIII, 9. 

81. Impression of an oval seal (0.023-0.017). PL IX, 3. 

The forepart of the body of a horned horse r.; to the L, above, the 
anchor. 

String hole, no marks on the back. 

Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, No. VA 6120. 

It is well known that the head of a horned horse is one of the most 
common types of the coins of Seleucus I and to a certain extent of 
those of Antiochus I. The type of our seal is different. It shows half of 
the body of the horse. Such a type appears on some very rare copper 
coins of Seleucus I which show on the obverse the head of one of the 
Dioscuri (see Babelon, Rois de Syrie , p. xxiii, note 8). I reproduce here 
a coin with this type from the collection of E. T. Newell. Note that the 
coins do not show the anchor coupled with the horned horse, as on our 
seal. Cf. No. 58 and our PL IS, 2. 



Ill 

HISTORICAL AND JURIDICAL COMMENTS 

A 

Place , time, relation to the coins . 

The fact that we have so many objects of one class found in a 
single place and so few found elsewhere is of course due to 
chance. There can be no doubt that the “Wuswa” temple was a 
kind of record office, be it that the state record office was housed 
in the temple or that the temple itself played the part of a record 
office. The find is unique. I have mentioned a somewhat similar 
find at Selinus, one at Cyrene, and another at Edfu which will be 
discussed later in this article. 

However, clay bullae of the same kind as those found at Warka 
are not peculiar to Warka alone and do not represent therefore a 
local peculiarity of Uruk or Orchoi. I have mentioned in the In- 
troduction that bullae of the same type have been found both at 
Nippur and at Seleueia. And I am confident that both bullae and 
single clay impressions were found in the ruins of other Baby- 
lonian cities. If they were not thrown away as valueless rubbish 
they may still be rediseoverable in the drawers of our museums. 
Moreover, we will see later in this paper that the institution of 
the xpso^Xccicsc was not a local municipal institution of Orchoi but 
a state institution of the Seleucid Empire. Thus impressions of 
their seals are likely to be found in any larger city of the Seleu- 
cid Empire. 

The editors of the bullae with the chreophylakes stamps have 
pointed out many times 1 that the form "Opxoi, which was no 
doubt the official Greek transcription of the Babylonian name of 
the city since it was used by the Greek record officers, is not the 
form which is known to Marinus and Ptolemaeus ( Geogr ., V, 20, 
7; VIII, 20, 29). Their spelling is ’Opxom However, both Strabo 
(XVI, 739) and Pliny (N JR*, VI, 123 and 130) use the ethnieon 
’Opxnvol which is also used by the tax officers of Orchoi and is 
derived no doubt from the form "Opx©i not ’Opxon. 

The editors of the bullae have never studied them from the 
point of view of chronology. Our catalogue, however, shows with 
full evidence that the bullae and the single clay impressions 

1 The last to do so was K. Friis Johansen, Acta Archaeologica, I 
(1930), 48, n. 12. 
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found at Orehoi, Seleucia, and Nippur all belong to the Hellenis- 
tic period. None is Parthian or Roman. 2 Within the Hellenistic 
period (i.e., the rule of the Seleueids) the bullae are confined to a 
rather short stretch of time. 

Some of the bullae, as can be easily learned from our catalogue, 
are exactly dated. I mean those with the tax stamps. The tax 
stamp always or in most eases bears a date, expressed in terms of 
the Seleucid era. Since most of the tax stamps occur on bullae 
stamped by the chreophylakes, we are able with their help to date 
almost all the inscribed seals of the chreophylakes of which im- 
pressions occur both on the bullae and on single clay seals. On 
the other hand, comparison with the coins of the Seleueids gives 
us an important means of checking up the exactness of the 
chronological data of the tax stamps. In no one case does this 
comparison contradict the data of the stamps. 

Thus, with the help of the dated stamps and by analyzing the 
types of the inscribed seals of the chreophylakes we may date 
with certainty all the bullae on which these seals occur. There is 
no dated tax inscription at Orehoi which is earlier than the reign 
of Antioehus III, and they come down only to the time of Deme- 
trius II (his first reign). Later tax seals are unknown to me. 

The investigation of the seal types which are not dated by 
means of tax seals leads us to conclusions which are little differ- 
ent. One seal-impression on a bulla (No. 58), that with the sym- 
bols of the Seleucid power — Macedonian shield and anchor, finds 
its best parallel in the early coinage of the Seleueids, the coins of 
Antioehus I, and may be dated as belonging to his reign. The 
same remark refers to the clay seals with other symbols of the 
royal power, both inscribed and uninseribed (Nos. 79-81). Like- 
wise among the seals with portrait heads of the kings there is one 
which probably belongs to the time of Seleucus III; i.e., it is 
earlier than Antioehus III. 

However, these earlier inscribed seals are exceptions. The bulk 
of the inscribed chreophylakes seals which are not dated by 
means of tax seals belongs to the reigns of Antioehus III, Seleu- 
cus IV, and Antioehus IV. A rather large group of such seals 

2 R. de Meequenem, Bev. d. Assyr., XXIV (1927), 14 f., Nos. 90- 
101, has recently published a set of small oval pieces of clay with im- 
pressions of seals on both sides found at Susa in 1925-1926. He is cer- 
tainly right in ascribing them to the Parthian period. It may be that we 
have to do with clay tesserae like those of Palmyra, to be connected 
with funeral observances of some sort, as distributions of gratuities or 
banquets after the funeral 
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may be dated in the reign of Demetrius II. No later coin types 
appear either on the inscribed seal-impressions of the bullae or 
on the single clay seals. Thus it was between about 223 b.c. and 
approximately 140 b.c. (or perhaps a little later) that the ma- 
jority of the bullae sealed by the xpeo^ulaKcc were used in the rec- 
ord offices of the Babylonian eities. 2a 

It was an interesting time in the history of the Seleucids. 
Both Antiochus III and Antiochus IY were enthusiasts for Hell- 
enistic civilization and fervent believers in their mission to keep 
up its light in the Near and the Par East. The successes of 
Antiochus III in the Far East made it appear that he was des- 
tined to be a real successor to the first rulers of his line, espe- 
cially Seleucus I. His failure in the West, in his duel with the 
Romans, undermined his successes in the Orient. However, Antio- 
chus IY inherited at least a part of his predecessor’s oriental 
empire. Restricted and harassed by the Romans and their friends 
in the West, he devoted his efforts to creating a strong and well- 
consolidated Graeco-oriental empire in his oriental provinces, 
where he thought his hands were free. It is well known that his 
endeavors to Hellenize Palestine were a complete failure, not so 
much because of the fanatic resistance of the J ews as because of 
the support granted to the Jews by the Romans. This makes it 
the more interesting to follow him on the same path of Helleniz- 
ing policy in Mesopotamia and Babylonia, where he certainly in- 
herited the devices of Antiochus III. Our bullae reflect, as will be 
seen later in this paper, only a little detail of this policy. How- 

2a The same is probably true as regards the bullae which were not 
stamped by the xp£o<j>uXaK£c. Similar chronological data are furnished 
by the bullae and clay seals of Seleucia ; see below, Excursus III, by 
Mr. McDowell. The only bulla of Seleucia in his Catalogue which bears 
an earlier date is No. 1, a dAuc/j bulla of the year 26 Sel. ; i.e., 285 b.c. I 
have examined this bulla repeatedly and must say that I am not con- 
vinced that the reading of Mr. McDowell is correct. The letters UK 
seem to appear in a certain light but a change of light makes the illu- 
sory lines vanish. I am convinced that the date of this bulla consists, 
like those of the other bullae, not of two but of three letters. Besides, 
the stamp has the usual form and the usual letters of the later bullae. I 
may note in this connection that the cuneiform documents found in 
Mesopotamia (especially at IJruk) and dated by the Seleucid era and 
the Seleucid kings stop in 141 b.c. and are replaced by documents dated 
by the two eras, the Seleucid and the Arsacid and the names of the 
Parthian kings*, see Marian San Nieolo, Beitrdge zur Rechtsgeschichte 
im Bereiche der K eilschriftlich en Rechtsquellen (Oslo, 1931), p. 55 and 

p. 260. 
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ever, even this stray ray of light in the complete darkness of our 
historical tradition is of a certain interest and value. 3 

In the notes to the various numbers of my catalogue I have 
carefully compared the types of the inscribed seals of the chreo- 
phylakes with the coins of the Seleucids. The result of this com- 
parison may be summed up as follows. The similarity between the 
two sets of official stamps — one used for the coins, the other for 
the seal-impressions — is striking. No doubt both of them were 
created in the same center and by the same artists or artisans. 
Similarity, however, does not mean identity. We have two differ- 
ent sets of stamps : that of the coins and that of the seals. I am 
convinced that it was not by chance that similar but not identi- 
cal types were used for the two sets. The differentiation between 
the two was intentional. The seals of the xp^uXgckec were in- 
tended to be like the coin stamps but not identical with them. 

It is useless to repeat here those of my notes to the description 
of the single bullae which have to do with this comparison. Let 
me, however, summarize them. The seal-portraits of the kings are 
almost identical with those of the coins. It must be noted, how- 
ever, that almost none of the inscribed seal-portraits represents 
the king as a ruler or a man. The three types which we possess — 
the laureate head of Seleucus III and Antiochus III ( ?) and the 
radiate head of Antiochus IY — represent a blend between the 
monarch and a god, who is sometimes Apollo, the ancestor of the 
Seleucids, and sometimes Helios, another aspect of Apollo. On the 
seals, therefore, as a rule the kings appear as gods, without any 
disguise. On the coins, to the contrary, they are mostly men, and 
very rarely assume the features of a god. The fact has a certain 
importance for the history of the royal cult of the Seleucids. It 
must be noted further that on the seals the draped bust prevails, 
whereas the head without drapery is the rule on the coins. 

No corresponding coin type will be found for the heroized por- 
trait statue of King Antiochus III of our No. 18. The type is not 
unfamiliar both to the coins in general and to the statuary of the 
Hellenistic period, but is foreign to the coinage of the Seleucids. 
In itself it belongs to the same class as the portraits of kings 
identified with gods. 

As regards the other types of the inscribed seals of chreophy- 
lakes, there is only one which strictly coincides with those of the 
coins. It is the standing Apollo of our Nos. 43-47 (ef. Nos. 73- 
74) , all probably belonging to the reign of Seleucus IY. The other 

8 On the endeavors of Antiochus IY see my remarks in Cambridge 
Anc. Hist., VII, 188 fL 
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types never appear on the seals exactly as they do on the coins, I 
refer to the standing Victory with the eagle at her feet, the stand- 
ard seal type of the time of Antiochus III (Nos. 19-41), to the 
seated Tyche of Antiochus IV (Nos. 48-50), which alongside the 
radiate head of the king (Nos. 6-10, cf. No. 67) was the standard 
seal type of the reign of Antiochus IV, and finally to the standing 
Athene of the first part of the reign of Demetrius II (Nos. 51-57 
and 75-78). All these are modifications of coin types, hut do not 
reproduce them. 4 

The inscribed ehreophylakes seals are not the only official seals 
of the Hellenistic period of which impressions were found at 
Orchoi. We possess some impressions of seals both on bullae and 
on single clay seals which show official types but bear no inscrip- 
tions. They are characterized by portrait heads of deified and 
non-deified kings and queens, and by the favorite symbols of the 
Seleucids — the anchor and the horned horse head (Nos. 4, 5, Il- 
ls, 15, 68-72, and Nos. 80 and 81). The uninseribed seals men- 
tioned above are not very easy to date. It is very probable that 
the set with the symbols, like that with inscriptions dealt with 
above, belongs to the early Seleueid times, since the symbols in 
the same shape and the same size appear on coins of Seleucus I 
and on those of Antiochus I. It is a more difficult task to date the 
seals with the portrait heads of kings and queens. Everything 
here is pure guesswork. The head with the elephant skin repre- 
sents no doubt a Seleueid king who wanted to appear in the guise 
of Alexander. A very similar head appears on a very rare coin of 
Demetrius II. It is well known that portraits of queens rarely ap- 
pear on Seleueid coins before Cleopatra Thea, the queen of three 
kings : Alexander Balas, Demetrius II, and Antiochus VII. 

It is interesting to note that on the bullae the seal-impressions 
which look like official seals but bear no inscriptions are quite 
exceptional. Almost all the official seal-impressions without in- 
scriptions are found on single clay seals of the common Greek 
type. A kind of transition is represented by No. 78 with its rudi- 
mentary inscription. However, I am convinced that the unin- 
scribed seals also belonged to the ehreophylakes. 

If we take my chronology of the various types of seal-impres- 

4 1 may note in this connection that most of the types used for the 
seals occur in the Seleueid coinage on copper, not on gold or silver. The 
only exception is again the type of the standing Apollo. This may ac- 
count for the fact that the most popular types of Seleueid gold and 
silver never appear on the seals (Apollo on the omphalos, Zeus Nike- 
phoros, Tyche with the short scepter, etc.). 
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sions for granted we may reconstruct the history of our official 
seal-impressions in the following way. Official seals began to be 
used in the record office of Orchoi under the first Seleucids. The 
seals bore official types and sometimes inscriptions. They were 
used for sealing documents written on papyrus or parchment in 
the common Greek fashion : the seal was impressed on a lump of 
clay used for sealing a business document of one kind or another. 
The employment of bullae was rare. With Antiochus III a new 
method of sealing documents came into common use alongside 
the common Greek method. It was a compromise between the 
Greek and the Babylonian system, a kind of concession to Baby- 
lonian habits. This was the employment of bullae, as described in 
the Introduction. The official seals used at that time bore not only 
an official type but also the title of an official, the xp£o$u lct£ of 
Orchoi. The same seals were used for sealing documents in the 
Greek fashion. Such seals were employed all through the reigns 
of Antiochus III, Seleucus IV, and Antiochus IV. During those 
reigns the form of the seal changed once or twice, or two or three 
types of seals, it may be, were used contemporaneously. After 
Antiochus IV we have both inscribed and uninscribed seals. It 
may be that Alexander Balas used both. Certainly Demetrius II 
did so. No seal-impression known to me can be assigned to a time 
later than the first reign of Demetrius II. This may be an acci- 
dent. However, the lack of seals for this period would be easy to 
explain. For the greater part of the period between the defeat of 
Demetrius II by the Parthians and a second defeat of Antiochus 
VII by the same enemy, Babylonia was a Parthian province. 
Whether the Parthians inherited the Seleucid system of record 
offices or not we do not know exactly. We shall discuss the prob- 
lem later in this paper. It seems evident, however, that in the 
Parthian times Orchoi ceased to be the more or less important 
place that it had been. If we ever find seal-impressions of Par- 
thian record officers in great number, it will probably not be in 
the ruins of Orchoi. 

The use of official seals by officers of the crown and especially 
by record officers was not confined to the Seleucid Empire. In 
Egypt in the Roman period many official documents were 
stamped or sealed by government officials of high and low stand- 
ing . 5 The same is probably true for the Ptolemaic period. I have 
mentioned in the Introduction that some time ago an important 

5 See L. Wenger, art. “Signum,” Pauly- Wissowa-Kroll, Zw. 

R., II, 2437 ff. Cp. J. C. Naber, Mnem LIII (1925), 413 ffi 
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find of seal-impressions of clay was made at Edfu or at Philae, 
probably in the record offices or the document depository of a 
temple. 6 In great part they show an official character. They all 
bear a portrait head of one of the Ptolemies, king or queen. The 
set begins probably with Ptolemy Philadelphus and ends with the 
last Ptolemies. Not one has an inscription. It is evident, as Milne 
has suggested, that the seals by which the impressions were pro- 
duced were seals of state officials. The lack of inscriptions pre- 
vents us from knowing who the officials were. However, the fact 
that there are so many impressions makes it probable that the 
seals belonged to Ptolemaic record officers, perhaps the agorano- 
moi. 

On the interesting subject of official seals and seal-impressions 
some further remarks may be made. The seals which have sur- 
vived with documents on papyrus have been noted above, after 
Wenger. In connection with these I may mention the many im- 
pressions on lead and clay with which jars or bundles of various 
wares were stamped. I have published many of them belonging to 
the various departments of the financial administration of the 
Roman Empire : the ratio patrimonii , the anabolicum , the 
dpa){iariKiQ. 7 An original seal of one of the tax contractors has sur- 
vived in a silver stamp, probably the bezel of a ring, of uncertain 
origin now in the British Museum. It bears the inscription : 
KaX (X) in (n)oc apx civ(yK) 'ABptavoO Kafaapoc and the portrait head 
of the emperor. I prefer the reading apx&v(r\ c) to that of apxcov 
suggested by Marshall, since it is hard to understand how a mu- 
nicipal magistrate could have used a stamp with the portrait of 
the emperor. An apx&vvic (“conductor”; i.e., contractor for col- 
lecting a tax) at the time of Hadrian was almost an imperial offi- 
cial, as I have shown in my Staatspacht (cf. Steinwenter, Pauly- 
Wissowa-Kroll, R.-E., XIV, 987 ffi). It is not impossible that the 
stamp belonged to a collector of customs ; cf. Dessau, ILS f 8858. 

Another stamp of a similar form and perhaps similar origin, 

6 See above, pp. 13-14. Royal seals frequently occur among the vari- 
ous seals found all over the Near East. We possess also some impres- 
sions of these seals. I have mentioned those published by Allotte de la 
Fuye (Intr., p. 10, note 4). Royal seal-impressions are dealt with by 
Menant also (quoted in the same note). It is interesting to note with 
Menant that on some clay lumps probably used for sealing bags there 
are impressions of one Egyptian and one Hittite royal seal. 

7 M. Rostovtzeff et M. Prou, Catalogue des plombs de la Bibliotheque 
Rationale (1899), pp. 7£f.; M. Rostowzew, Rom. Mitth XIII (1898), 
121; CIL ? XIII, 3, 2, No. 10029, especially 10029, 43. 
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also in the British Museum, belongs to a different sphere. It bears 
like the first the head of Hadrian, and has the inscription 
Klecov ’Ap-rent&cipou jtctpa<f>uXa£. ]Iapa4><Ua£ is a -well-known designa- 
tion for a chief of police in the cities of Asia Minor. Our stamp 
shows that they were crown, not municipal, officers and played an 
important part in the life of Asia Minor. We know how much 
attention Hadrian paid to the efficient organization of the police 
force of the Roman Empire. It is interesting to note with Mar- 
shall that the nctpa<|>iikaK£<; in Asia Minor had a good deal to do 
with the weights and measures, as is shown by a weight of the 
British Museum with the following inscriptions : ket-rpa — Ammrpiou 

napa$uXaKo <. 8 

The types of almost all the Roman official stamps are the same 
as those used for the coins, or similar to them. They all show the 
head of the emperor with or without inscription. In this they 
apparently follow the tradition of the Hellenistic period repre- 
sented by our bullae and clay impressions. The Hellenistic period 
in its turn followed the Greek traditions of the city-states. This 
is not the place to deal with the subject of the public seal, Smiocrfct 
o^pctyk. Suffice it to say in this connection that in some eases we 
may suppose that we still have engraved gems and impressions 
which exemplify the Smioala cjppayic used by officials of the city- 
state. Such are certain of the impressions of Selinus (club and 
dolphin, which are larger and occupy a more prominent place 
than the impressions of private seals) and the interesting im- 
pressions on clay pots from Priene, such probably are certain 
gems which bear almost the same types as the coins (e.g., of 
Ephesus and of Syracuse) and may therefore be taken to repre- 
sent official seals. It is, however, to be noted that here as in the 
case of our bullae the gem types are never identical with those 
of the coins. Thus on the coins of Ephesus of the fifth century b.c. 
the stag is always represented in abbreviated form, while on the 
gem we have the entire figure . 9 

8 F. H. Marshall, Journ. Eellen. St., XXIX (1909), 166 f. On the 
7iapa4>ulaK£p and Hadrian see my Gesellschaft und Wirtschaft im 
romischen Kaiserreich (1931), II, pp. 340 and 362. I owe the reference 
to the article of Marshall to the kindness of Prof. P. Wolters. 

9 On Selinus see above, p. 12, note 5; on Priene, Th. Wiegand und 
H. Schrader, Priene (1904), p. 429 (R. Zahn), ef. Inschr . von Priene, 
No. 356. One of the impressions bears the inscription crrpa which may 
be the proper name of the magistrate or as Prof. Wolters suggests the 
abbreviation of the title aTparyiyoc. On Ephesus, H. Rulle, Zeitschr . d . 
Munchener A Itertumsv ereins (1903-1904), p. 3 and PL, Nos. 14, 15. On 
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The xp£o 4 >uA.aKec and the record offices of the Seleucid Empire. 

This is not the place to discuss the problem of the record offices 
I in the ancient world. Onr information on this point is scanty and 

; unevenly distributed. We know something about some periods 

and regions and almost nothing about some others. First and 
i foremost, of course, we have to discriminate between the public 

archives for drawing up and keeping public documents and the 
offices for drawing up, registering, and keeping private documents 
of various sorts. In this paper I am concerned with the last sort 
exclusively. A special problem is the problem of land cadasters, 
or land registries, where houses, building lots, and various types 
of land were registered and all changes in their status (sales, 
: mortgages, etc.) were noted in special books which probably in 

f most eases were held open for consultation both by officials and 

j private persons. 

I Our best information is that which is derived from inscriptions 

; and literature concerning the Greek city-states and that which 

bears on Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt. Very little is known as re- 
gards Pharaonic Egypt and other oriental monarchies, though 
remains both of royal archives of public documents (Tell el 
Amama, Boghaz-Keui, Assyria) and of offices where private 
documents were kept, especially of temple archives, have been re- 
peatedly found. Most of what is known refers to Sumeria, Baby- 
. Ionia, and Assyria. 

J Still worse is our situation as regards the Seleucid Empire, the 

) heir of Persia in the Near East. Here almost all is complete dark- 

r ness. Our material is scanty and nobody has taken the trouble to 

1 collect it. 1 

| Syracuse, A. Furtwangler, Gemmen, III, pp. 126 f.; I, Pis. 9, 49. Most 

I of these references I owe to the kindness of Prof. P. Wolters, who is 

preparing a very interesting paper on two stamps of late Roman times 
(3d cent, a.d.) which were no doubt stamps of the priests of two tem- 
f pies of Smyrna. The whole question regarding stamps of more or less 

official character needs a careful investigation which cannot be under- 
| taken here. 

{ 1 The subject of Greek record offices has been treated by A. Wilhelm, 

1 ’ “Ueber die offentliehe Aufzeichnung der Urkunden,” Beitrdge z. griech . 

; Inschriftenkunde (1909), pp. 229 ffi, and recently by E. Weiss, Griechi- 

] sches Privatrecht , I (1923), 355 ffi (Begiiff und Vorlaufer des Archiv- 

wesens) ; cf. pp. 243 ffi. (Das Publizitatsprinzip ) . In the same book the 
reader will find references to other modern works on the subject. Cf. the 
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It is not the aim of this paper to summarize what we know of 
the archives of the Greek city-states and to investigate the prob- 
lem of the archives of the oriental monarchies in the various pe- 
riods of their existence. My duty is to explain the data which we 
find on the official seals of the xpzoquXolk sc of Orchoi. To that end, 
however, we must say a few words on the registry and record of- 
fices in the Greek world in the Hellenistic period. 

It has been many times pointed out that the creation of real 
notary offices and archives for drawing up and registering pri- 
vate business documents of various types both in the Greek city- 
states and in Egypt was a phenomenon peculiar to the Hellenistic 
period. Precursors existed in the Greek cities of the classical pe- 
riod and probably in the oriental monarchies (of which last we 
know very little; see M. San Nieolo, Excursus I in this paper) 
but a real development of registry offices remained for the brisk 
business life of the Hellenistic period to achieve. 

It is very probable that it was not only the interests of private 
business that prompted the organization of registry offices for 
private business documents and offices of notaries public to draw 
them up. Fiscal considerations were of more importance, and the 
request for registration was probably connected with the desire 
to collect in full the various duties and taxes which were levied 
upon business transactions. Such special taxes as those levied 
upon the buyers of land, houses, building lots, slaves, ships, etc., 
were the chief reason influencing the city administration to insist 
that such sales be registered or both registered and drawn up in 
a special public office, be it an apxcTov, or a uv/iuoveTov, or a xp^o- 
< pvXaKiov . 

Some texts of ancient winters are quite explicit about it. Well 
known is the utterance of Theophrastus in his treatise ncpl cun- 
golaicov: £vioi B£ Ttpoypdpsiv rcapa t?) apx?i npo ynmpwv |iy] EXarrov $ 
c£y)KovTcc KaGarcep ? A0yiv/iai ? kcc! tov TCptaaevov eKaTocrnw Ti0£vai T/jc 
rmyjc orcojp ... 6 Bikguok £o)vyiu£voc <j>av£poc $ rep riXci. To a later 
period, but reflecting the general use of the Greek city-state be- 
long the words of Dio Chrysostom {Or., I, p. 234 Amim) : cicoraTTe 
Be on rravTCp loyouvrai Kupuhrepa rctura £xav oaa av By^oala auupaAlcoai 
Bid t&v ryjc 7ToXea)c YpauadTcov* Kai ouk £vi XuG/jvai twv outo) Biojk ym£vo)v 

bibliography in our note 9. On the archives for state-documents and the 
registry offices for private documents in the Oriental monarchies see the 
excellent summary of B. Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien, II (1925), 
330 f., ef. I (1920), p. 120 and our Excursus I by M. San Nieolo. Of. 
his recent book, Beitrdge zur Rechtsgeschichte im Bereiche der Keil- 
schriftlichen Bechtsquellen (Oslo, 1931), pp. 145 fi. 
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ou§£v* ouk d TIC wv/jaairo rrapa rou x^ptov p\ rAoTov n dvBpaTioSov' out* 
cItcc Savciqeicy, out ? ctv oik£t7)v ap# tic eleuGspov, our ? av tivi Scupeav. 
A splendid illustration of the activity of a city record office may 
be found in a recently discovered inscription of Thasos (GL Daux, 
Bull, de Corr . Hell., L (1926), pp. 226 ff., No. 3, 2d cent a.d.) : 
£m NiKaSou tou ? ApicrroS^ou to (3' apxovTcc etrcov * touc £k£gtot£ 
livyjiiovac Tictpexeiv vac pupXouc InavayKec toTc (3ouAo|a£voic Slot tGv 
B y^ocrlcov xP^lWaTikiv Aa(i(3avovTac rccvOcpiou (dowry) n£v kdcrrou Kara 
tov votxov* uia0ciaco>c $£ Siaypapyjc uioG&aecoc $ d)v/jc x^pk me £$ 
£vexupctcr{iou dva* a', t&v aXXcov ypapoo£va)v npolm. 2 Compulsion was 
used to a certain extent in the matter of registration of business 
transactions, inasmuch as documents drawn up publicly (Syjuoatoi 
XP^aTiatioi) or registered in the public archives (S/mocrtwaic and 
cKaapTupwaic) were regarded more valid in case of lawsuits or 
other emergencies than documents drawn up privately (x^ipo- 
ypapa) and kept by private persons. 

We can follow the same evolution in Ptolemaic Egypt. Private 
auyypapopuXaKcc who preserved the documents handed over to 
them by private people, an institution familiar both to the Greek 
city-states and to Ptolemaic Egypt, were gradually replaced by 
officers of the government, and their private (and public t) offices 
ceded their place to offices exclusively public, especially the 
ypacj>£ia, or uv/movcla or ayopavouda (see Preisigke, Worterbuch , s. 
vv.) and the various archives, [3i(3Xio0yjKai. Lack of space prevents 
me from making more explicit statements on this point. I must 
refer, however, to a recent document which is very characteristic 
in this regard, the excerpts from the royal Siaypanua dvSpajroGajv 
of about 200 b.c. (P. Col. 480) recently published by Professor 
W. L. Westermann. 3 The first paragraph of this royal order, of 

2 On the uvyjtiovcc see Weiss, op. cit pp. 252 ff. and pp. 360 ff. Cf. 
E. Weiss, Jahresh. des Oest. Inst., XVIII (1915), Beibl pp. 286 ff.; 
I. Tolstoi, Mv/iuovec, Joum. of the Min. of Publ. Edue. of Russia, 
CCCLVII (1905), Sect, of Class. Phil., pp. 73 ff. (in Russian). 

3 W. L. Westermann, Upon Slavery in Ptolemaic Egypt (New York, 
1929), especially pp. 10 ff. (on the KaTctypctp^). On the connection be- 
tween the Karaypa^y) and the tax Westermann says: “The taxes on slave 
sales were collected as a percentage of the sale price contained in this 
document of record. The tax farmers, therefore, in the case of such a 
sale arranged between the parties interested in the transaction, exacted 
the tax and fees concurrently with the filing of the official record at the 
office of the agoranomus.” The same happened at Orchoi in the office of 
the xpso4> ulctL Cf. R. Taubenschlag, “Das Sklavenrecht im Rechte der 
Papyri,” Zeitschr. der Sav. St., Bom. Abt., L (1939), 140 and V. Aran- 
gio Ruiz, Persone e famiglia nel diritto dei papiri (1900). On Kara- 
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which the aim is partly fecal (the collection of a heavy tax on the 
sale of slaves), runs as follows: 6 Hpayuareuoiievoc ttjv a>vy]v t&v 
dvBpartoSajv Kal 6 dvTiypa$£uc updEovrai t&v acoudrwv &v av a! o!)val ercl 
tcov ayopavoiicov Karaypdpa)VTai ? etc. It is evident that the law im- 
plicitly prescribes that all the documents concerning the sale of a 
slave be registered in the office of the dyopotvoaoc. It is a pity that 
we do not know how the state handled unregistered contracts for 
the transfer of slaves, privately drawn up and privately kept. It 
seems as if the state cannot have taken them into account at all, 
at least as legally valid documents. Besides contracts registered 
with the dyopavouoi the Siaypautia takes into consideration exclu- 
sively auction sales as legally valid forms of sale. Thus as early as 
the second century b.c. registration of certain types of business 
transactions was practically compulsory in Ptolemaic Egypt. 

Among the various city offices for the registration of docu- 
ments concerning various business transactions, the xp£opuA.dKia 
loom very large in the Hellenistic and Roman periods, especially 
in Asia Minor. It may be that originally the xpcopiAaiaa were spe- 
cial offices for the registration of loans (Ps. Arist., Oec. II, 
1347 b, 35 : Xtoi Be vouou ovtoc auroic drtoypdpeaOat tcc xpda etc 
Syjlidaiov), as Weiss suggests. 4 Later, no doubt, they became in 
many cities real offices for drawing up and registering all sorts of 
documents and business transactions. Let me quote a passage of 
the well-known Cretan treaty between Olus and Latus ( 8 GDI , 
5075, 39 ff.) to characterize the range of business transactions 
carried out through them: Kupiov yjuev tov Aoc[tiov £v] BoLkjyrji 

Ypafyh and dvaypccjm in general see below, note 9. Cf. J. C. Naber, 
Mnem., LY (1927), 188 f. 

4 The bibliography on the xp^opuXctKec will be found in Weiss, Gr. 
Privatrecht , I, 408, note 182; ef. pp. 415 ff. The earliest inscriptions 
(from Amorgos — 1G, XII, 7, 3; Kos — GDI, 3706; Neapolis in Thracia — 
A. Wilhelm, Jahresh. d. Oest. Inst., XII (1909), 124 f.) belong to the 
4th cent. b.c. In later times there seems to be a certain confusion in ter- 
minology between dpxeict, ypa^ucrropuAdiaa and xp£o$uAcma, R. Dareste, 
“Le xpswpuXdtKiov dans les cites greeques,” Bull, de Corr. hell., VI 
(1882), 241 ff., and Nouvelles etudes d’histoire de droit, 1902, pp. 
187 ff., cf. R. Vagts, Aphrodisias in Karien (1920), p. 26. Apparently 
the general term is dpxaa (the public offices of the city in general and 
the archives in particular). A part of the dpxeia is the xpsopulctKiov. 
For the connection of the xp^opuldiaa -^th loans I may quote the in- 
scription of Aphrodisias of the early imperial period, a testament of a 
certain Adrastos (Th. Reinaeh, Bev. d. M. Gr., XIX (1906), 243 ff., 
No. 142). In this inscription Adrastos enumerates his debtors and says, 
1. 28: MdjpKoc ? Av[to)vio<;] ’ AnzXXac , o<pdkci not Sid xpsopuXaiuou, etc. 
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rropTi toy BoXovtiov Kal toy BoXovtiov 7i[oprl toy Aar] iov £v AaT&t Kal 
[ttcoXio] vtcx Si [a t]go xp£<*>puXa [k] ico Kal cbvioucvov Kal Sav[[£ovra Kal] 
Savi£o|iev[o]v Kal T$XX[a iravra a]uvaXX[aTTov]Ta Kara toc Tap jt[6]- 
At[oc vo^oc] roc iKaTepjQ m[u£]vo[c] (cf. Ditt. Syll, 3d ed., 712, 
30; SGDI, 5149, 30). 

How the registration of business documents was organized in 
the Seleneid Empire in the Hellenistic period was unknown until 
the recent discoveries in Mesopotamia, Babylonia, and the Su- 
siane. The many inscriptions which mention the xpeopuXdiaa in 
Asia Minor are mostly of the Roman period. In Roman times all 
the xp£o$uX<kia were municipal. 5 Whether under the rule of the 
Seleucids and later of the Pergamene kings there existed in the 
Greek cities subject to those kings exclusively municipal registry 
offices or alongside these municipal institutions there were also 
royal xp£®$uXdKta we do not know. I will take up presently the 
question of the 3ui3Xio$uXaKiov of Sardis which no doubt was a 
royal institution and had nothing to do with the city of Sardis, 
provided the city had really any form of autonomy under the 
rule of the Seleucids. 

I may mention, however, here in this connection a very curious 
little monument — a seal found by W. R. Baton under the floor 
of a Roman house at Myndus in Caria, together with two other 
clay seals probably also of the Hellenistic period (see our PI. VII, 
5). The diameter of the seal (one inch) coincides exactly with 

5 The xP^uXcma 0 f Asia Minor are known from many inscriptions. 
It seems to have been an institution which existed in the imperial period 
in almost all the larger cities at least of the province of Asia (includ- 
ing Phrygia). There exists no full collection of evidence on the subject, 
though lists of dpX£iGE, ypaiiuaTo^uXctKia and xp£o4>uXaKia have been 
given frequently by various scholars : V. Chapot, La province romaine 
d’Asie (1904), pp. 247 f.; W. Liebenam, Stadteverwaltung im romischen 
Kaiserreiche (1900), pp. 290 and 551; G. Cardinali, 11 regno di Per - 
gamo (1906), p. 271, note 1; H. Stemler, Die griechischen Grabin- 
schriften Kleinasiens (1909), pp. 60 ff.; B. Laum, Stiftungen in der 
griechischen und romischen Antike, I (1914), p. 129, note 3; R. Yagts, 
Aphrodisias in Karien (1920), p. 26; J. Keii and A. Wilhelm, Jahresh. 
d. Oest . Inst., XVIII (1915), Beibl. p. 6 (Istanos in Cilicia, “collegium” 
of four xp£o$5XaKcc). It is hardly probable that it was the Romans who 
first created record offices in all the larger urban centers of the Eastern 
part of the Roman Empire. At least one inscription of Asia Minor, 
that of Nysa, recently republished (with a photographic reproduction) 
by K. Kuruniotes, ’ApxaioXoyiKov AcXtlov, VI (1920-1921), p. 82, Fig. 
66, belongs according to Kuruniotes to the Hellenistic period. It is the 
building inscription of a xpso [4>uXdtKiov]. 
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that of our chreophylakes seals. The impression shows the figure 
of Apollo standing L, holding out how in r. hand and resting L 
elbow on a fluted Ionic column. Inscription : to the r. and 1. of the 
head — A — NO, to the r. of the figure from above — KIABIANQN 
i.e. avoj KiXpictvwv. In the catalogue of coins of Lydia Mr. Head 
has pointed out that it is the earliest existing monument of the 
Kilbiani Superiores and that the figure resembles in style some of 
the tetradraehms of Seleucus II. 

I may add that the similarity of this Asia Minor seal-impres- 
sion with the single clay seals of Orchoi is striking and that we 
may assume that the seal of the Kilbiani was used to seal a docu- 
ment in the office of a xp£o$uA.a£ or pugXio$uXa£ of the territory of 
the Kdgtctvcl, perhaps as early as the time of Seleucus II or a lit- 
tle later, in the time of Seleucus IV. In any case our monument 
gives very interesting evidence of the existence in the territory of 
the KiA(3uxvol, which probably was a royal estate, of a xp£o4wX«kiov 
or [3u3Xio4>uXaKiov at the time of the Seleucid domination over this 
part of Asia Minor. We may suppose that the complete inscrip- 
tion of the seal was either xP-opuXaKiKoc t&v] ava) KiA.$tava3v or (3u- 
[3Xio4>iAaiaKoc to3v] ava) KiX(3iav&v. Note that here again we have a 
type similar to, but not identical with, the coins. 6 

Quite recently references to xpsopuXaKec were found in another 
part of the Seleucid Empire: in Mesopotamia, Babylonia, and 
the Susiane. A few years ago Haussouiller and Cumont (C. r. de 
l’ Acad. [1922], p. 256, and Rev. hist, de droit [1923], p. 518, 1; 
Cumont, Mem. de la Miss. Arch, de Perse , XX [1928], 84 ft, and 
C. r. de VAcad . [1931], pp. 278 ff.) published an inscription (lib- 
eration of a slave) found at Susa (Seleukis on the Eulaios). Here 
the emora-ryic xp£o$idcmou appears as the first witness. The in- 

6 The seal of the Kilfhavoi has been published by H. B. Waiters, 
Catalogue of the Terracottas in . . . the British Museum (1903), p. 
445, No. E114. On the Kd(3iavo( see Pauly- Wissowa-Kroll, R.-E., XI, 
383. It is very tempting to compare the seal with the mention of the 
$u[3Aio$>uAaK£c at Sardis which will be discussed later in this chapter. If 
the territory of the KiXfhavoi was an estate of the Seleucids the exist- 
ence of a $u(3A.io$uAAkiov in this place seems to be very probable: its 
duty would have been to register all the changes in the land property 
of the kings in this place. In a letter of Aug. 28, 1930, Dr. L. I. Fors- 
dyke makes about the clay seals E96, E97 and E114 and their use the 
following remark : “As to the backs, E97 and E114 bear definite marks 
of (I should say) papyrus on fairly fiat surfaces. E96 is uneven and 
shows criss-cross marking of coarser grain, like canvas, with an open 
string-groove in the middle. All three have string-holes pierced right 
through the clay." 
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scription belongs probably to the time of Antioclras IV Epipha- 
nes. In one of the parchments found by Cumont at Dura, which 
is a fragment of a register of documents of 195 b.c. and was 
probably made and kept in the xpnuaTtaT/jptov of Dura-Europos, 
first among the witnesses appears probably the xp£o$uXaE ? no 
doubt the man who was the head of the xp^cma-rrjpiov and the 
author of our document. 7 It is probable that one or two xp^uXcckcc 
bullae were found at Seleueia. 7a Furthermore a ypauuaro^uXaKciov 
is mentioned at Jerusalem (FL Jos., Bell. lud., II, 427) and I see 
no reason to regard it with Weiss as a Greek term for a local 
Jewish institution. As at Orchoi, it was no doubt a creation of the 
Seleueids. 8 And finally we have our bullae and seal-impressions. 
Note that all these texts belong to the Hellenistic, none to the 
Parthian or Roman, period. 

If we considered exclusively the parchment of Dura and the 
inscription of Susa, we might be in doubt whether the xp£o$uXaiuov 
of these places was a municipal or a state institution. We know 
very little of the amount of autonomy enjoyed by these cities un- 
der the Seleueids. The seals of Orchoi decide this question once 
and for all. The xp^uXcckcc of Orchoi who have the right to use 
the official seal were certainly crown officers and were acting in 
the name of the king, more or less like the agoranomoi of Egypt. 
Since there is no reason to suppose that Orchoi with its large 
Greek population had less autonomy than Susa and perhaps 
Dura-Europos also, we may assume that at these places too the 
Xpeo^tAaiuov was a state institution and the xp£34>uXaE a crown 
officer. 

What do we learn of the duties and privileges of the xpcopuXaKcc 
of Orchoi from their seals? In my Introduction I divided the 

7 On the xp£o 4 >uXaK£c in connection with the parchments of Dura see 
F. Cumont, Fouilles de Doura-Europos (1926), pp. 286 ft; P. Ko- 
schaker, Z. d. Sav. St. f Rom. Abt., XLVI (1926), 294 ffi; id., Orient. 
Literature 1930, pp. 169 f. The xp£b$t5XaE of Dura who appears among 
the witnesses reminds one of the Babylonian scribes and “seal-cutters” 
who also played an important part among the witnesses of certain docu- 
ments of the Hammurabi period (ef. Introduction, note 14). 

7a See below, pp. 105 f., Nos. 18, 19. One of these bullae testifies that 
the operation performed by the xpeopuXaS was registration of the docu- 
ment (Kcnaypa4>y}). 

8 The text of Josephus is quoted by Dareste (see note 4), Thalheim 
( Pauly- Wissowa, R.-E., VI, 2448) and Weiss (Gr. Privatr ., I, p. 408, 
n. 182) as mentioning the xp£o$uX<kiov of Jerusalem. In fact the text 
describes the burning down of a yp a ixuaTo4>uXa Keiov there in which the 
contracts of loans were kept. 
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bullae into four classes : some of them bear seal-impressions of ex- 
clusively private seals, no doubt those of the transacting parties 
and their witnesses ; some bear impressions of private seals and in 
addition the impression of the official seal of the xpeo^uXaS ; some 
others besides the impressions of private seals and those of the 
Xp£o$uAaK£c show impressions of seals of tax officers or tax farm- 
ers ; and finally there are some bullae which are stamped by tax 
officers or tax collectors only. 

This proves that only a minority of the documents kept inside 
the clay bullae were officially registered. We cannot assume that 
documents not stamped by the xp^opulctK zq were officially regis- 
tered. It is natural to think that since a special fee was probably 
paid for registration (and perhaps for the drawing up of the 
document in the office of the xP^uXaS) the seal of the xpso^uXaS 
attested not only that the fee was paid but that the document was 
registered. It is hardly possible to assume that as at Thasos a fee 
was paid for the registration of some transactions only, the rest 
being free, and that only those documents for which the fee was 
paid bore the stamp of the xp£o$uXa£. s 

9 See above, note 7a, on the bulla from Seleucia with the stamp bear- 
ing the inscription KaTotYpa4>yj[c]. 

In Egypt a certain fee was taken for stamping the documents in the 
ypa$dov with the official seal (P. Byl 160, 6, aj>. 28-29 : kcu £Ttrr£Ta<xa> 
rou; naprupoic vfpapav Kal t]§ xrpoc to Ypa$&up xap«5av[ri dnoSoOvai. 
Cf. the other texts quoted in Preisigke, Worterb., s.v. xapacraetv). I think 
Preisigke is right in interpreting the passage of P. Byl 160 and of 
other papyri as mentioning the payment of a fee to the officer who im- 
pressed the official seal on the contract of sale. Cf . the seal-impressions 
found in Egypt and mentioned above, pp. 13-14, and note 5 to section 
A of this chapter. The technical term for registration of documents in 
the Ypa$£ia of the villages and the ayopavoiida of the cities was in the 
Ptolemaic times KctTaypapsiv, or avctYpaps-iv, or dva4>£pav. The officer 
who stood at the head of the ypapdov was called re pop to) Ypa4>e[q>. Cf. 
Weiss, Gr. Privatr., I, p. 417, note 221a; von Woess, Untersuchungen 
uber das TJrlmndenwesen und den PublizitdtsscJmtz im romischen 
Aegypten (1924), pp. 10 £f.; E. Sehonbauer, Beitrdge zur Geschichte 
des Liegenschaftsrechtes im Altertum (1924), pp. 7 if.; W. L. Wester- 
mann, Upon Slavery in Ptolemaic Egypt (1930), pp. 9 if. Cf. on the 
whole problem the learned articles of J. C. ISTaber, Observatiunculae ad 
papyros iuridicae , paragraphs 1-10, Ttepl 7rrc*)uaTc*>v, Mnemosyne , LIII 
(1925), pp. 417 if., and paragraphs 11 if., Ttepl xapctY^ctTcov, LIY (1926), 
pp. 42££. ; LY (1927), pp. 187 if., which remained unknown to Wester- 
mann. Whether his terminology is right or wrong cannot be discussed 
here. His collection of material, however, is very useful. In dealing with 
the text of P. Byl 160 and the other papyri which repeat the same for- 
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It is a pity that all of the documents kept inside the bullae 
have perished. If we had them we should know what kinds of 
documents were registered and what kinds were not, and whether 
for some sorts of business transactions registration was compul- 
sory and for some others elective. However, even without the help 
of the documents we may guess at it. 

It is interesting to note that the most instructive set of bullae 
(Nos. 16, 19-24, 42, and 48) bears alongside the xp^ulaS stamp 
two other stamps : one testifying to the payment of a general sales 
tax — cjtwviov, the other to the payment of a special tax — avSpa- 
rtoStov or dvSparcoSiKov (tcXoc) or avSpanoSiKiQ (d>v/)). It is hard to be- 
lieve that the latter tax was the fee paid by the slave owner for 
the right to own a slave, a real slave tax. In that case we should 
not be able to understand the appearance of the xP^o<pvkaE stamp 
on the bulla. Now in the Ptolemaic Siaypaima of about 200 b.c., 
quoted above, which deals with a tax on the sale of slaves, the 
name of the tax is about the same as on the bullae. The prescript, 
or title, of the $Laypaanct is : tou Staypaimorroc rcov avBpanoBcov, The 
tax therefore was called no doubt dvSparro&cov or dvBpomoS ikov. It is 
interesting to note that besides the tax avBparroSuv another tax was 
levied in Egypt from those who sold their slaves with the help of 
the dyopavdiiot and not by auction. It was a tax called iKcnroarifi, a 
tax of 1 per cent. We will see later in this paper that this tax is 
what at Athens and elsewhere was called £ttcoviov — a general sales 
tax. Now the same tax appears on the bullae alongside the slave 
tax. We must not forget that both the bullae and the Siaypauua are 
strictly contemporary monuments, dating from about 200 b.c. or 
not long thereafter. 

How are we to explain the fact that on the bullae the xpso^ulaE 
stamp is accompanied by the two tax stamps? We may refer 
again to the Siaypaima of Egypt for the connection. I have stated 
above that the Staypatma takes it for granted that all the slave 

mula (Mnem.j LIII (1925), p. 417, note 3) Naber does not take into ac- 
count the opinion of Preisigke. The controversy about the respective 
meaning of Kcrrccy pap/] and dvaypacfm? on which see Westermann, op, eit 
does not bear on the interpretation of the bullae. Whether in the ease of 
our bullae the registration implied a “Publizitatsschutz” or not cannot 
be learned from the bullae. I may call attention to the important in- 
scription first quoted by B. Keil, Hermes , XLIII (1903), 545 ££., and 
now republished in emended form in SEG, IV, 194. Whether the pay- 
ment for sealing is identical with the payment ypapdou in various 
Ptolemaic and Roman documents of Egypt or not is difficult to say. On 
the ypapdov fee see Westermann, op, cit., pp. 13, 17, 19, 26. 
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sales are registered with the agoranomoi. It is evident that such 
registration was compulsory for all legal transactions in slaves. 
The registration was no doubt connected with the payment of a 
special registration fee and certainly depended on the payment of 
the two taxes previous to the registration. 10 There can be no 
doubt, therefore, that the procedure which left its traces on the 
bullae was the same. A contract of sale was either drawn up or 
presented at the office of the xp^oXal. After payment of two 
sales taxes and of the registration fee the sale was registered by 
the in the same way that is indicated by the abstracts 

contained in two parchments of Dura, Nos. I and II. The parch- 
ment or papyrus which contained the deed was then inclosed in a 
clay bulla which was sealed or stamped not only by the parties 
and witnesses but by the xpzoPvXaZ and the tax officers or con- 
tractors. After this the document was ready to be kept either 
in the state or city xpnua'riar/ipiov 0 r in the temple archives. 11 

If my suggestion as regards the two types of stamps on the 
bullae be accepted it will appear that they correspond pretty 
closely to the two kinds of official dockets upon various private 
contracts in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt. One, which Naber calls 
xapayiia, is the registry docket and corresponds to the chreo- 
phylax seal on the Orchonian bullae, the other, which Naber calls 
rrr&ita, noted the payment of the sale or transfer tax (£ykukXiov) 
and corresponds to the two stamps of our bullae which I call tax 
stamps, that of the avSpcmo&iK/) and that of the in wviov. To which 
of our stamps the flat stamp corresponds which is sometimes 
found on the back of the Ptolemaic and Roman documents in 
Egypt is hard to decide and does not concern us here. The ques- 
tion may be taken up again by a competent scholar in the light 
of the Orchonian bullae. 12 

10 Suck a procedure was not confined in Egypt in the Ptolemaic pe- 
riod to the slave sales only. It was used in other sales as well, the pay- 
ment of the £yku idtov being elosely connected with the registration of 
the document; see von Woess, Untersuchungen uber das U rhundenwesen 
und den PubUzitdtsschutz im romischen Aegypten, pp. 13 fL 

11 It is almost exactly the procedure used in Egypt in the Ypa$£ia 
and diYopavonda as reconstructed by von Woess, op . tit,, pp. XOffi 
XpymaTtoTyjpiov as a term which means “record-office” (equivalent to 
dpxsiov, YpauuaTo4>ulaKiov, and xp£o4>ulckiov) occurs very rarely (the 
evidence is collected in Cumont, Fouilles de Doura-Europos, p. 307). 
The use of it seems to be confined, outside of Mesopotamia, to the Hel- 
lenistic period. 

12 Cf. the articles of Naber quoted in our note 9 to this chapter. He 
deals with the stamps on the back of some of the Egyptian documents 
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It is Lard to believe that it was by means of the extant SiA- 
Ypawia that the tax on slave sales was introduced in Egypt. It is 
more probable that the Siaypauua of about 200 b.c. represented a 
remodeling and readjusting of an earlier order by which the tax 
was first introduced there. Westerma nn thinks that the tax ex- 
isted in Egypt from the time of Cleomenes or Ptolemy Soter. No 
evidence supports this hypothesis. On the other hand we have a 
fragment of a royal order, P. Grad. 1, which belongs to the time 
of Philadelphus (probably 267 b.c.) and no doubt deals with the 
tax on the sales of slaves. The fragment is a puzzle. No one of the 
explanations of it suggested by various scholars satisfies me. 13 It 

in Mnem., LIII (1925), 418 ff., especially pp. 419, 420, and notes 12 
and 1. The discussion of the problem by most of the modem scholars 
quoted in our note 9 to chap. 1, remained, however, unknown to the au- 
thor. I note also that most of what Naber says in his first article on the 
collection of the taxes in Egypt by contractors and tax-officers may be 
found in my Staatspacht (which remained unknown to him) and is now 
almost a commonplace. On one of the bullae of Seleucia (No. 13; cf. 
Excursus III, p. 105) the tax-stamp bears alongside the name of the 
avSparroSiKy) and the date the name of another tax: eiaayajyfyjc]. It is 
evident that this is the tax paid for an imported slave, a substitute for 
the errcbviov paid for home-sold slaves. A special chapter is devoted to 
slaves in the Palmyra law (Ch. I, Pal. 1. 2-6; Or. 1. 1-18; cf. the regu- 
lations about the prostitutes, Pal. 1. 47-52, Gr. 1. 75-79 and Pal. 1. 
125—128, Gr. in bad state). We see that at Palmyra the tax on ixn- 
poi’ted slaves (dr. 22) was much higher than that paid for the home- 
sold ones (dr. 12). Eiaaycoyy) is the common name for the import tax in 
the Ptolemaic Papyri, see P. Cairo Zen., Ill, 59326 bis, verso, col. I (a 
donkey or horse) ; ibid., 59373 (wine, a eKaTocrry) being paid in addi- 
tion); P. Lille 29 I, 13; Mitteis, Chr., 369; Meyer, Pap. Jur. 71 
(slaves). I may add in this connection that an import-duty existed in 
Babylonia from time immemorial if we may believe the statement of 
Ps. Aristot., Oec., II, 34, on Antimenes the Rhodian, the finance-as- 
sistant of Alexander the Great who allegedly made the ancient Baby- 
lonian law (voiiou ovtoc £v Baj3ulG>via 7ralaLou ScKcmjv clvat t&v ££a- 
youevcov) effective again and collected in this way large sums of money. 
A. Andreades (Bull, de Corr. Hell., LIII [1929], p. 2) regards the im- 
port duty of Antimenes as a duty paid at a “douane interieure.” The 
comparison with what we know of customs duties at Babylon in Par- 
thian times (Yale Dura Exped. Prelim. Rep., II, pp. 156 ff.) makes this 
view probable. In all probability the Babylonian ctaaycoyyi reintroduced 
by Antimenes was later collected by all the successors of Alexander 
both at Babylon and at Seleucia. 

13 The status of the controversy is summarized and a new hypothesis 
added by Westermann, Upon Slavery . . pp. 33 ff. He discusses also 
P. Bib. 29 and the passage of Ps. Aristeas (37) referred to below. Cf. 
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would be my suggestion that the order of which it is a fragment 
was issued in connection with the introduction of the tax on sales 
of slaves. It seems likely that the tax was first introduced in 
Egypt when foreign slaves — prisoners of war (alxuaXcoroi) — ap- 
peared in masses on the Alexandrian slave market. 14 That order 
prescribes, in my opinion, the registration of all the sales of 
aixiiaAcoToi made before its publication, by which a tax on slave 
sales was introduced and regulated. The well-known reference to 
the Jewish slaves in the letter of Ps. Aristeas (37) reflects this 
measure of Ptolemy Philadelphus. Many Jewish slaves might have 
appeared on the Alexandrian market after or during the so-called 
first Syrian war of Ptolemy Philadelphus. It seems probable that 
a little later a detail of that Stay pauua was regulated by a special 
order of which a fragment is P. Bib. 29 (about 265 b.c.). 

Thus in Egypt the tax on the sale of slaves was certainly not a 
new measure first introduced at about 200 b.c. How was it in the 
Seleueid Empire? Transactions in slaves were very common in 
Babylonia from the earliest times. All sorts of slavery existed in 
Babylonia and all sorts of business transactions were connected 
with the institution of slavery. 15 Whether a tax on the sale of 

Wileken, Arch. f. Pap., IX (1930), 252 ft. and V. Ekrenberg, Hermes, 
LXV (1930), 345 ff. 

14 Note that P. Grad. 1 was written only a few years after the end of 
the first Syrian war. The Syrian war was ended successfully by Phila- 
delphus and during this war no doubt large quantities of slaves were 
imported into Egypt and sold there both by the king and by his officers 
and soldiers, as well as by private dealers who bought the slaves from 
the victors on the spot. This influx of slaves no doubt required special 
attention and was handled in his own way by the “genius of fiscality” 
that Philadelphus certainly was. On the first Syrian war see W. W. 
Tarn, Cambridge Anc. Hist., VII, 699 ffi; W. Otto, “Reitrage zur 
Seleukidengeschichte des 3 Jahrh. v. Chr.,” Abh. der Bayer. Ah., 
philos. u. hist. Kl., XXXIV (1928), 1, pp. 3fL I am inclined to accept 
on the whole the chronology of the events advocated by Prof. Otto, espe- 
cially his dating of the great festival of Philadelphus described by Cal- 
lixenus. He thinks that the gorgeous procession marked the end of the 
war (271/70 b.c.). For an earlier date of the penteteris and a different 
chronology of some of the events see W. W. Tarn, Hermes , LVI 
(1930), 446 ff. 

15 The situation of slaves in Babylonia and Assyria has been given 
full and masterly treatment by B. Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrian 
(passim). On the traffic in slaves see M. Rostovtzeff and C. B. Welles 
on Dura Parchment X, Tale Classical Studies, II (1931), pp. 62 £L Of. 
P. Kosehaker, XJeber einige Griechische Bechtsurkunden aus den Oest - 
lichen Randgebiete des Hellenismus, Abh. d. Sachs. Ges., XLII (1931), 
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slaves existed in Babylonia before the Hellenistic period or not I 
do not know (see Excursus I). In the Babylonian contracts un- 
der which slaves were sold the tax is not mentioned. And it is 
not known whether there was such a tax under the early Solen- 
oids. It may be an accident that with the time of Antiochus III a 
continuous set of bullae which testify to the slave-sale tax at 
Orchoi begins. However, I am inclined to explain this fact as due 
to something other than accident. And it is not by accident that 
the regulation of the slave-sale tax is so similar in Egypt and in 
Babylonia. 

It might have been Seleucus I or Antiochus I who first intro- 
duced the tax and regulated it according to the example set by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus in Egypt. However, I regard it as prob- 
able that Antiochus III introduced some new devices in the mat- 
ter of slave sales. We know how much he was in need of money 
and how earnestly he endeavored to make Babylonia a center of 
Greek life. The earliest bulla from Orchoi with the mention of the 
slave tax is dated Sel. 92 — 220 b.c. It is the year when the ori- 
ental expeditions of Antiochus III began. Antiochus III himself 
remained in Mesopotamia after 220 b.c. After the victory over 
Melon he stayed at Seleueia and no doubt in Babylonia. He was 
in bitter need of money to pay his soldiers. Was it not natural for 
him to set a heavier tax upon the traffic in slaves if one of the re- 
sults of his victories was an ample supply of slaves in the Baby- 
lonian market? On the other hand, his relations to Egypt were 
close and the interchange of civil and military officers between 
the two lands an everyday matter. It would have been very natu- 
ral for Antiochus to regulate the collection of the slave tax on 
Egyptian patterns. 16 

No. 1, pp. 2 £L and pp. 68 ff. ; and M. San Nicold, Em babylonischer 
SMav enkauf vert rag aus der Zeit Alexanders d. Grossen, Charisteria 
Alois Rzach . . . dargebraeht (1930), pp. 163 ££. The evidence on the 
prices of slaves in Babylonia in the Hellenistic period has been recently 
collected by Fr. Heichelheim, Wirtschaftliche Schwankungen der Zeit 
von Alexander bis Augustus (1930), pp. 86ffi, and p. 112, table III. 

16 Cf. below, Excursus III, on the bullae of Seleueia Nos. 13-15. The 
only dated bulla from Seleueia with the avSparcoSiKy) stamp bears the 
date 190-189 b.c. On the reign of Antiochus III see W. W. Tam in 
Cambridge Anc. Hist., VII, 723 ff., and my chapter Syria and the East, 
ibid., p. 181, and the bibliographies to these two chapters. Note that the 
famous episode of Hermeias’ paying the army of Antiochus III out of 
his own pocket belongs to the end of the expedition of Antiochus III 
against Molon (220 b.c.). While not mentioned under the early Seleu- 
cids, a tax on the sale of slaves is well known in Syria in later times. As 
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It appears, then, that among the business transactions for 
which registration was compulsory were contracts of sale which 
concerned slaves. Have we any information on other contracts 
for which registration was compulsory ? The bullae are silent on 
this subject. The stamps of the salt tax and of the ship tax appear 
on different types of bullae, but are not accompanied by in- 
scribed xp£o4>uAaK£c stamps. We will deal with them later in this 
paper. The only tax which appears alongside the xp£o$uXaK£<; 
stamps is the ctt&viov, which occurs, as we have seen, on some 
bullae alongside the slave tax, on some others, perhaps, alone and 
independently. Such are No. 25 of the time of Antiochus III (198 
b.c.; cf. No. 17, 220 b.c.) and No. 57 of the time of Demetrius II 
(146 b.c. ) . What kind of contracts these bullae contained is im- 
possible to say. We shall see in the next paragraph that a general 
sales tax was paid upon sales of land, of slaves, of public prop- 
erty, of priesthoods, upon tax farming, etc. 

It would be very natural to expect sales of land to be regis- 
tered by the xp^uAcckcc and the registration to be, if not com- 
pulsory, at least in common use. However, we have not the right 
to suggest that the enciviov tax marked on our bullae refers to 
sales of land and not to sales of any other kind. I may mention 
in this connection the impression of the seal of the bybliophylakes 
No. 79, probably of the early Seleueid period. Was the byblio- 
phylax the predecessor of the xpzo$v\a£ at Orchoi, or did the two 
offices exist parallel to each other ? I have no satisfactory answer 
to this query. 

I may, however, draw the attention of the reader of this paper 
to the fact that a royal bybliophylax is known to us from an in- 
scription of Didyma near Miletus of the time of Antiochus II. It 
is a well-known document which I have dealt with repeatedly. It 
contains the deed by which the purchase of land by Laodice from 

I will point out later, the voaoc tcXuvikoc of Palmyra gives a very 
typical enumeration of taxes levied by the various states into which the 
great Seleueid Empire gradually disintegrated. The first place in the 
vojioc TelojviKoc of Palmyra is occupied by the tax on the import and 
export of slaves and by the tax on the sale of slaves inside of Palmyra 
(for the Greek text, which is very badly preserved, see Dittenberger, 
OG1S , 629, 11. 19-24; the better preserved Aramaic version has been re- 
cently translated by J. B. Chabot, Choix d’ inscriptions de Palmy re 
(1922); the paragraphs in question will be found on p. 26). For the 
slaves sold at Palmyra a uniform tax is paid regardless of their quality 
and price : for those recently imported, 12 den. ; for the “veterans,” 10. 
The import-tax is 22 den. and the export-tax 12. Cf. Chabot, ibid., p. 
36; Dittenberger, OGIS, 629, 11. 121 ff. 
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Antiochus II was regulated. 17 In the inscription we read an order 
of the king which runs as follows (Milet, Erg, d. Ausgr., VI, 
36, 1. 13 ff. ) : crrcara [X] muzv SI ml Tiuo££va> tcS ptpAto^uAatci koc- 
raxw[pt] aal T5 ^ v & V1 1 V Ka ' 1 T ® v Ttepiopiauov etc Tac PaaiXiKaq ypa4>ac rap 
£v ZapSeat KaGairep o gaadeup y£ypap[ev] (cf. Ditt., OGIS, 225, 24: 
ml t/jv wvyjv dvaypavpai dp rap gctadiKap ypctpap). The explanation of 
this text presents great difficulties. What does Antiochus mean 
by ftaaducai ypac^ai? Registers of all sorts of public and private 
documents kept in the royal bybliophylakion by the record offi- 
cers in royal service, or a special cadaster, a “Grundbueh,” of 
royal lands kept by a special record officer? I am inclined to as- 
sume the second as a more probable solution of the problem. In 
this ease the office of Sardis was more or less similar to that of 
the keepers of the Egyptian (3i[3Xio0y)KK) eyKT/jaecov, with the impor- 
tant difference, however, that the piPAioOnKin dyKt^aecov was an in- 
stitution for keeping in evidence the changes in private land- 
ownership in Egypt in general while the officer of Antiochus II 
cared exclusively for the royal land. Note that in Egypt in Ro- 
man times the ptgXio^uAdiaa were confined to the registration of 
property in land (P. Lips, Inv. 508; Mitteis-Wilcken, Chr., II, 2, 
No. 136) and slaves. 

If that was so in Sardis, and the 0ugXiopuXaK£c of the Seleucid 
Empire were neither the predecessors of the xpeop uXocksp nor the 
same officials under another name, we may explain the official 
seal of the (3u(3Xto4>uXa£ 0 f Orehoi in the following way. Alongside 
the xp£o 4 >uXaKiov, perhaps created earlier than the xp£ 04 >uX<kiov, 
there existed at Orehoi a puPXio4>uX<mov of which the activity was 
confined to keeping in evidence the royal estates in Babylonia. I 
remind the reader that even our scanty information on Seleucid 
Babylonia gives us certain evidence on the various deeds which 
concerned the royal property there. The document which was 
sealed with the seal of the Pu(3Xio$uXct£ was perhaps such a deed : a 
purchase or grant of royal land, or something similar. 18 

Still more puzzling are the bullae with the stamps of the 

17 M. Rostowzew, Studien zwr Geschichte des romiscJien Kolonates 
(1910), pp. 248 ff.; id., Cambridge Ane . Hist., VII, 167; W. L. Wester- 
mann, “Land registers of W. Asia under the Seleucids,” Class. Phil,, 
XVI (1921), 12; E. Weiss, Gr. Privatr., pp. 406 ff. The PigXiopuXdiaov of 
Soli (Cyprus) 1GBB, III, 930, is probably but another term for what 
in other places was called d px^tov or ypauuaTopuXaiaov or xp£o$uXdiciov. 

18 See my remarks in Cambridge Am. Hist., VII, 188; Lehmann- 
Haupt, Zeitschr , f, Assyriol VII, 330 ff,; W. Otto, Beitrdge mr Seleu- 
Jcidengeschichte, p. 72, note 3. The identical seal appears on a bulla 
from Seleucia; see below, Excursus III, No. 17. 
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chreophylakes and without any mention of any tax. Among the 
chreophylakes bullae and single clay impressions such examples 
form a large majority. What kind of documents did these bullae 
contain ? The only explanation which I have to suggest is as fol- 
lows. Compulsory registration existed for some few types of busi- 
ness transactions, but most of the transactions were free from 
any such compulsion. Nevertheless, as registration (and perhaps 
drawing up the contract) in the xpso^uXckia 0 r xpnucmcrr/)pia meant 
an increase of safety, many (though not so many as we should 
expect) recurred to it. The majority of the Orchenoi, however, 
both Greeks and natives, never got used to this new Greek fash- 
ion and deposited their documents inclosed in a bulla and sealed 
by their own private seals and the seals of their witnesses in the 
temple archives as they had been accustomed to do for centuries 
without caring very much for a registration of the documents 
with the Greek record officer of the kings. In drawing up the 
documents, either in Greek or in Aramaic, they were probably 
helped by the temple scribes, who sometimes impressed their own 
stamp alongside the stamps of the witnesses on the bulla. 

Another suggestion may be also considered. We may regard the 
chreophylakes stamps as equivalent, not to the Egyptian x^payaa 
according to the terminology of Naber (see nn. 9 and 12), but to 
the Egyptian Ttr&na ; i.e., the note on the payment of the eyKuidiov. 
In this case the chreophylakes stamp alone will testify to the 
same fact to which the combination of the chreophylakes stamp 
and the eponion stamp on some of the bullae testifies ; i.e., to the 
payment of the sale and contract tax, the Seleucid eponion, which 
as we shall see later correspond to the Ptolemaic £ykukXiov. I hesi- 
tate, however, to insist upon this last suggestion, since should we 
accept it we shall be at a loss to explain the combination of the 
two stamps. 

Wliat have we learned from the bullae for the history and 
practice of the registration of documents in the Seleucid Empire ? 
A good deal, I may say. It appears very probable that in Asia 
Minor the Seleucids found in many of the allied and subject 
cities well-organized offices of chreophylakes who helped the citi- 
zens to draw up their business documents and registered them in 
the xp£o<i>uA<kiov or xp^ariar/ipiov where they had their residence. 
The form of this registration is illustrated by the Karaxtoptanoi of 
the Egyptian agoranomoi and by the two Dura Parchments I 
and II. 19 It seems probable that on the pattern of these city- 

19 Yon Woess, Urhundenwesen und Publizitatsschutz im romisehen 
Aegypten (1924), pp. 10 ffi, 441, 531; P. Koschaker, Orient . Liter - 
aturz 1930, p. 170, and the bibliography quoted in note 9. 
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chreophylakia tlie Selencids organized a set of royal ehreophy- 
lakia, separate and distinct from the bybliophylakia, which lat- 
ter were confined to keeping in evidence the vast domains of the 
kings, their royal land. The organization of these chreophylakia 
was no doubt dictated by the necessity for efficient collection of 
new taxes introduced by the Seleucids. We know by chance of the 
tax on slave sales. How many others of the same kind had been 
introduced by the Seleucids it is impossible to say. 

Whether the royal chreophylakia were confined to the cities 
which like Dura and Seleucis on the Eulaeus were founded by 
the Seleucids (I think that Hellenized Orchoi belong to this class) 
or were typical of all the subject cities of the Seleueid Empire 
(including some ancient Greek cities of Asia Minor) we cannot 
tell. I regard the last as more probable, since it was probably in 
all the subject cities that the Seleucids collected their taxes. If a 
record office existed in Jerusalem, they certainly existed in the 
many subject cities of Mesopotamia and Syria and in the cities of 
Phoenicia, Coelesyria, and Palestine later acquired by the Seleu- 
cids . 20 

In the royal chreophylakia the registration of most of the docu- 
ments was elective, while for some types it was practically com- 
pulsory. All sorts of documents, however, were registered. The 
official seal of the ehreophylax with the portrait of the king or 
one of the familiar royal symbols was regarded probably by both 
Greeks and natives in the Seleueid cities as a valuable protection 
of the rights acquired by means of these documents. A glimpse 
into the range of business transactions registered with the chreo- 
phylakes is yielded by Dura Parchment II. The fragmentary 
parchment still contains abstracts of the following deeds: pur- 
chase of a piece of land, loan under security (? mention of 
slaves), another deed of which the nature remains doubtful, per- 
haps a loan under security combined with an agreement as re- 
gards some questions connected with inheritance, and a third 
loan under security which is a disguised contract of service like 
Dura Parchment X mentioned above. Whether the royal xpeo- 
pAaiaa were taken over by the Parthians or not we cannot tell. It 
is, however, typical that all the seals of the chreophylakes belong 

20 What Polybius, XXYI, 10, says about Antiochus IY and his demo- 
cratic tendencies, especially about his functioning as an agoranomos and 
“giving hearing to controversies which arose from contracts concluded 
on the market” (Smicoue t&v koctcc t/iv dyopav yivoixevcov auvaXXayixcmov) 
refers to the juridical activities of the agoranomoi. It does not prevent 
us from assuming that Antiochus also had a royal xp£ 0 puAdiaov or 

XpyjuaTicmQpiov. 
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to the Seleucid period and that all the references to this office in 
the inscriptions and parchments are from Mesopotamia, Baby- 
lonia, and Snsiane. We may learn more on this subject from fur- 
ther finds, especially in Dura and Seleucia. 

G 

The Taxes . 

Beside the chreophylakes stamps many of the bullae, as I have 
stated above, bear impressions of peculiar seals with Greek in- 
scriptions and sometimes the symbol of the Seleucids — an anchor 
or a half anchor. All the inscriptions mention the name of a tax 
(in genitive) and add the date and the place (in genitive). Four 
taxes are mentioned: ccvSpaTrcScdv, or avSparoSiKov (sc. t£Xoc), or 
avS parroS ik/) (sc. cbvyj) ; crccoviov; aXtKy} (sc. &vv\) ; and rdolcov Euppa- 

TOU. 

The new evidence found in the bullae as regards the taxes 
which were levied in Babylonia in the second century b.c. is very 
interesting and important It is well known how scanty is our in- 
formation as regards the Seleucid system of taxation. I have col- 
lected the little we know about it in my Staatspacht and later 
summed up (with some additions) what was said in the Staats- 
pacht in Volume VII of the Cambridge Ancient History . 1 

I must, however, repeat here some of my previous statements 
on this subject and add some new considerations, especially as 
regards a well-known document of which the contents are closely 
connected with the data of the Orehonian bullae. I refer to the 
so-called Tariff of Palmyra . 2 This document may seem to have no 

1 M. Rostowzew, Geschichte der Staatspacht in der romischen Kaiser - 
zeit, pp. 3 6 if., 77 ff., 147 ff.; CAH, VII, 166 ff. 

2 The Tariff of Palmyra — a huge stone slab with an inscription of 
four columns in Greek and Aramaic — was found at Palmyra by a Rus- 
sian, Prince Abamelek-Lazarew, in the ruins of the city in 1881. Later 
the stone was shipped to St. Petersburg and is now in the Hermitage. A 
complete bibliography of this important document up to the year 1905 
will be found in Dittenberger, OG1S, 629, Introduction. The edition of 
the Greek version of the document and the comments of Dittenberger, 
the last based to a large extent on H. Dessau’s treatment of the inscrip- 
tion ( Hermes , XIX, 486 ff.), are the best guides to the understanding of 
the Greek text of the inscription. Since, however, the Greek text is very 
much damaged and less complete than the Aramaic and since all the 
older translations of the Aramaic text are antiquated, we are under ob- 
ligations to J. P. Chabot, who quite recently in his Choix d’ inscriptions 
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relation to the bullae of Orchoi. It belongs to a much later time 
(136/7 aj>.) and deals with a Roman provincial town in Syria. 
The following considerations, however, must be taken into ac- 
count. 

Even in the time of Hadrian, Palmyra was not one of the sub- 
ject cities of the Roman Empire. Though theoretically a Roman 
munieipium and later a colony, it was practically a half-inde- 
pendent vassal state. The so-called Tariff itself (in its later 
Hadrianic part) contrasts the territory of the city with that of 
the Roman province (see Chabot, Choix d’ inscriptions de Pal - 
myre [1922], p. 37, paragraph XXVII, on the salt: ‘Timpot du 
sel qui est a Palmyre sera comme dam la province , evalue d’apres 
Pas”), and it is therefore certain that in the time of Hadrian 
Palmyra and her territory were not regarded as a part of the 
Roman province of Syria. If this be true for the time of Hadrian, 
how much more true is it for the earlier days when Palmyra was 
a buffer-state between Rome and Parthia, paying respect and al- 
legiance to both of them and accepting no orders from either of 
them. Now, the so-called Tariff of Palmyra consists of two parts : 
one is the old vonoc, the ancient law, the compilation of which is 
said in the Tariff to have been effected ev xotc rraXai xpovoic (no 
doubt earlier than the time of Tiberius ) ; the other comprises ad- 
ditions of the time of Hadrian and shortly before, based, as is 
stated in the text of the law, mostly on the practice of local tax 
collectors and Roman officials. In these additions again we must 
recognize two parts : one earlier, the other later. Moreover, the 
Tariff of Palmyra is in no way a tariff of customs duties levied 
in Palmyra by the contractors of this tax. This common opinion 
of most of the modern scholars is utterly wrong and has been 
challenged by me repeatedly. It is a general vonoc , tcAcovik oc, and 
so it styles itself in the two headings, that of the ancient law 
and that of the most recent one (see below) . That is to say, it is a 
set of legal prescriptions issued by the Senate of Palmyra regu- 
lating the amount of various taxes, the collection of which was 
let to tax-farmers general, xsA&vat or uicQamu. To this catalogue 
were added from time to time certain rules which the contractors 
and taxpayers were supposed to observe. If the customs duties 

de Palmyre , 1922, pp. 23 ff. (cf. the forthcoming volume of CIS,), has 
given a new and much more complete translation of the document. It is 
a pity that the Russian specialists in Semitic languages have not found 
time to publish a new final edition of the queen of the Palmyrene in- 
scriptions. 
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loom large in this fiscal catalogue of Palmyra it is because Pal- 
myra was a caravan city which lived on the customs duties 
mainly. 

Important as they may be, the customs duties were, however, 
only one part of the city income as enumerated in the vouoc 
tcAowikoc. The rest derived from other taxes. The old vo\xoc. tzXw- 
vikoc gives a systematic enumeration of them, appearing in the 
ancient law in the following form: (1) Taxes on the import, ex- 
port, and sale of slaves. (2) Customs duties. (3) Taxes paid by 
various retail merchants and by prostitutes for the right of exer- 
cising their trade. (4) Tax for the use of water. (5) Import tax 
on the products of the fields. (6) Tax on the beasts of burden 
which enter the city. To this set of taxes the earlier part of the 
additions to the law adds the tax on salt, which in the ancient law 
was probably not regulated at all. The question of the salt tax 
was important enough to be taken up again in the last additions 
to the law. Besides this one new tax no other new taxes appear in 
the additions. The new paragraphs of the law deal with certain 
partial additions to the existing taxes and bring no modifications 
into the system of Palmyrene taxations as such. 

It is obvious that it was not the Palmyrenes who invented their 
system of taxation. Newcomers as they were (for theirs was one 
of the most recent caravan cities of Syria), they no doubt took 
over the system of taxation which was current in Syria in the 
first century b.c., the time when Palmyra became a city. If so, 
this system of taxation was that of the Seleueid Empire. Thus the 
votxo<; TeWtKoc of Palmyra must be regarded as among the most 
important documents that we have for the history of taxation in 
general and for the study of the history of taxation of Seleueid 
Syria in particular. It is natural, therefore, to use this document 
extensively in commenting upon particular taxes levied in Baby- 
lonia shortly before the foundation of Palmyra as an independent 
caravan city or caravan city-state, and the use which I purpose to 
make of it will explain this short introduction to the study of the 
Orchonian taxes. 

Let me deal with each one of these taxes separately. 

(a) dvSpctnoSojv or avSparro&ncov. I have nothing to add to what I 
have said in part 2 of these comments. On the addition ’O px>qvoO 
in No. 16 see next subdivision (b). 

(b) ’Enciviov. This is a well-known tax, familiar to the whole of 
Greece. It is often connected in one way or another with the 
KyjpuKsiov. The difference, however, is explicitly stated by the Lexi- 
con Seguerianum (I. Bekker, Anecdota , I, 255) : dncivia Kal 
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KjqpuKCia : erccoviot [liv tgc £nl tg wvyj HpocKaTafiaXXoncva aicrrtep eKaroaral 
Ttvsc * KX]pUK£lCC §E TOt t£ K^pUKl BlSo^lCVa UTT£p TOU K^pUTTClV TGC t£Xy) 

rciTtpaaKO{icva. Of. ibid., p. 40 : £rd>via : ra £rd toic, clmoic TTpoaBtSojicvct 
££o>0£V x^PItoc; Evckoc. 

It is evident therefore that Ky}puK£ia were levied in case of a 
sale which was transacted with the help of a KnpuS (i.e., either a 
real auction sale or a sale of land which was previously an- 
nounced by the kjqpuS) while the £mivict were paid where the trans- 
action was carried out without the help of the K/jpuS. As I have 
pointed out before, the aim of the collection of £:rtd>via or EKcrrocTy) 
(resp. sKarocrrat) was both fiscal and legal (as payment for ac- 
knowledging the conclusion of the transaction). This is explicitly 
stated by Theophrastus in the text quoted above, p. 58, where 
the cKcrrocmq is no doubt the £ttcI>viov. 3 

We find the £tt<I)viov collected far and wide over the Greek 
world. Egypt, however, seems to form an exception. The sales tax 
in Egypt which was collected from sales of land, houses, and 
building lots, and from sales of priestly emoluments, etc., the 
£yKuidiov J which amounted to 5 or 10 per cent of the price of the 
object sold, is no doubt a modification of the £ncoviov but is never 
called £rro)viov. There are but few occurrences of the £mI>viov tax in 
the ostraka and papyri of Egypt, 4 I think, however, that £uciviov 

3 On the £tto>viov see Boeekh, Staathaush. d. Ath., I, 382, 395; Boer- 
ner, Pauly-Wissowa, B.-E VI, 243; Busolt, Gr. Staatsalt., I, 616 f.; 
E. Weiss, Gr. Frivatr I, 343 if., especially 345 f.; J. Hasebroek, Staat 
und Handel im Alten Griechenland (1928), pp. 181 ff. I am convinced 
that of the payments in Parch. Dura I, 1. 6: artexicev ..... dc 
ajrrarryjaiv kocI Kyjpuiceiov the first represents the £rrd)viov, the second the 
KnpuKaov. Note that the land sale of the parchment has the traditional 
form of a transaction first announced by the K/)pu£; see P. Koschaker, 
Orient. Literature., 1930, p. 169 ; Weiss, Gr. Frivatr., I, 255 ££. Cf. fur- 
ther below. 

4 On the £ykukXiov see Wilcken, Ostraka, I, pp. 182 f£. ; id., Grundz., 
p. 172; id., UFZ, I, p. 511; Preisigke, Girowesen, Index, p. 565; E. 
Weiss, Gr. Privatr ., I, p. 346, note 332; W. L. Westermann, Upon 
Slavery in Ptolemaic Egypt (1929), pp. 42 if. It is probable that in 
BGU, VII, 1564, 1. 9: Oneloy/jQ^aav) dc tov Kuptaicov loyo(v) pcc we 
must interpret the signs which appear after Aoyov with Wilcken (Arch, 
f. Pap., VIII, 284) as eKaroaral IZ yiniau; i.e., a payment of 6% per 
cent. The £ncl)vta are mentioned not only in Wilcken, Ostr., 1506 (p. 
206) but in J. G. Tait, Greek Ostraka in the Bodleian Library, I 
(1930), Nos. 57, 58 (154 b.c.), 124 (149 or 138 b.c.) : Aumctc b iZzikn- 
(4>u)c) to OTcivtov dc to 1$' Etoc, in P. Par. 67, and in P. Cairo Zen., 
59206 also. This last document requires a special study. It is not im~ 

I . . • • , ■ . . : . ■■ : V. .. ■ : 
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as a supplementary tax was levied in Egypt also, mostly under 
the name of imrocrn, I am confident for instance that it is the 
tn&viov which was collected under the name of sKa-roary) in Egypt 
as an additional fee to the tax on the sale of slaves as regulated 
by the Staypajiiia of about 200 b.c. I cannot agree with Wester- 
mann who identifies the cKa-roar/) of paragraph 1 of the document 
which w r as levied upon the sales registered in the office of the 
ayopavouoi with the kupukciov cKaroerr} of the paragraphs 4 and 5. 5 
In paragraphs 2 and 3 the higher general amount of the pay- 
ments of the purchaser is explained probably by the fact that 
both the OTcivia and the K/ipuKeia were collected (private auction 
sales), while the erc&vta were remitted when the auction was a 
state auction conducted by a state officer. Whether an cttwviov was 
collected in Egypt in addition to the &ykukXlov tax I do not know. 
It is more probable that the erahviov was included in the cykukXiov, 
which was in fact a heavier erccoviov for certain kinds of sales, in 
this similar to the slave-sale tax. See for the Boman times, Wil- 
cken, Ostr ., II, 1454; cf. 1066: tLXoc, £vkuk(XIou) dv$parr( oBcov) and 
the other passages quoted by Naber, Mnem ., LIII (1925), 441, 
notes 14 and 15. 

At Orchoi the erruviov, as I have stated above, was levied both 
as an additional fee to the slave-sale tax, as in Egypt, and as a 
separate tax. This last payment I am inclined to compare with 
the Egyptian ly^Xiov and to regard it as the sales tax in general. 
However, since the oxwviov stamps do not appear on the bullae as 
often as we should expect if the tax had been levied upon all 
types of sale or even only upon all sales of land, it is more prob- 
able that the err&viov tax at Orchoi was paid upon certain types 
of sale only. It is of course useless to guess what kinds they might 
have been. A careful investigation of the Babylonian tablets of 
the Hellenistic period may be perhaps of some help. 

It is interesting to note that in many ercciviov stamps the word 
’OpxiqvoO is added to the name of the tax instead of the usual 
5 'Opxo)v (Nos. 16, 17; cf. 59, 60, and 52). In one case we have 
’Opxiqvou without any mention of £txcoviov (No. 60). The explana- 
tion of this addition is given by the inscription of the stamp No. 

probable that the errciviov was connected in Philadelphia with other 
taxes, among them the aXim. Note that all the mentions of emovta in 
Egypt belong to the Hellenistic period. On the KyjpuKeia or kjqpukikcc, see 
Wileken, TJPZ, I, p. 531; J. G. Tait, Greek Ostraka in the Bodl. Libr.j 
I (1930), No. 4 (189 [t] b.c.). 

5 Westermann, op. cit. y p. 45; cf. onr note 3 on Parch. Dura I and 
P. Cairo Zen . 59373. 
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57 of 146 b.c., which runs as follows: errojviou — (date) — ’OpxyjvoO | 
Am£voc 6 What does Lfievoc meant As Aiunv usually means harbor, 
the most obvious explanation of the inscription would be to take 
it as the sales tax of the harbor of Orchoi ; and as Orchoi was 
situated on the Euphrates, that explanation might seem to suf- 
fice. 

The word Lunv, however, has a special fiscal meaning derived 
from, but not identical with, the meaning harbor. Everybody 
knows that a TeaaapaKocry) or ticvty]kogtyi Lu£va)v means a customs 
duty and must be compared with the Roman terms for customs 
duties, portus and portoria . A combination of £rco>via with cus- 
toms duties occurs probably at Delos, where the usual entry £k 
T nc, rccvT^KooTyic auv toT< emovioic (e.g., IG, XI, 2, X61A, 1. 26; 287, 
1. 10) may mean a combination of customs duties with a sales tax. 
If this comparison were regarded as convincing, the explanation 
of our inscription would be that the collector of revenues testified 
in the same stamp to the payment both of a sales tax and of cus- 
toms duties. The same combination consequently would require to 
be assumed every time we have ’Opxnvou without Xm£voc, whether 
combined "with £rrcbviov or dvBparcoBiK/j or appearing alone. I re- 
gard this interpretation, however, as highly improbable. It is 
made impossible by the fact that on the majority of the ctt&viov 
and dvSpaTToSiKy) stamps we find ’'Opxwv instead of ’Opxjqvou. ’Opxjq- 
voO liuevoc is therefore identical with 3f O pxojv and must be taken 
as defining a certain region, a certain territory, that at least of 
the city of Orchoi and the land assigned to it. 

? Opxyivo<; Ltiyjv, therefore, is the fiscal district of Orchoi, which 
may have coincided with the city of Orchoi and its territory or 
may have been wider. It is the same phenomenon as that which 
we find in Egypt, where many ostraka mention a special tax 
(transit duty) called rtevriQKoaTy] Xmcvop Zoyjvyjc or concurrently 
ncvTyjKocrry] e Epuadv0(iTou) or tccvt^kocttu ttcpi 0/j(3ac. A similar tax 
appears in many papyrus receipts for gate duties of the Fayum 
under the name nevryjKocrry) Mciipcwc. I agree with Fiesel 7 that the 

6 A bulla with a tax stamp bearing the inscription li|i£voc was 
found at Seleucia (Excursus III, No. 16). It is dated 164 b.c. Unfortu- 
nately the inscription is incomplete, the third line being very faint 

7 L. Fiesel, “Geleitzolle im griechisch-romischen Aegypten,” Gotting . 
Gel. Nachrichtevi, Phil. hist. Kl. (1925), pp. 70 if. His reasons are as 
follows: “Da Hierax und Teilhaber sieh sowohl relcovai iccvTiQKoaT^p 
*Epucov0(irou) wie KcvryjKocTyk rtcpl 0(yj$ac) nennen und es sich urn die 
gleiehe Zollart handelt (as in the case of TrcvT/iKocrry] A.i|i£voc Eo/iv/ic), 
wird man annehmen diirfen dass das Gebiet, fiir das Zoll erhoben wird, 
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term Xi\if\v in both sets of documents has very little to do with 
“harbor” and means in both cases “tax-district.” 

Decisive for my interpretation of Xiufiv ’Opxiqvoc are some pas- 
sages of the vonoc reXcoviKoc of Palmyra. I mean the two headings : 
one at the top of the ancient law, the other at the top of the new 
law. Unfortunately in both cases we have only the Aramaic text 
of the headings ; the Greek translator omitted it — by mistake or 
deliberately — in the first case, in the second the Greek text shows 
a lacuna. 

According to Chabot the heading in one case is (p. 25) : “Loi 
fiscale de l’entrepot Hadriana Tadmor et des sources d’eau 
(d ? Aeli)us Cesar” and in the other (p. 32) : “Loi de douane de 
Palmyre, et des sources d ? eau, et du sel qui est a Palmyre et dans 
son territoire, selon le contrat d’affermage stipule en presence du 
prefet Marinus.” In a letter of October 12, 1930, Rev. Chabot 
writes me, however, as follows : “Le titre palmyrenien debute par 
les mots ^ KMD KD1D3 c. a. d. mot a mot 'Lex vectigalis 
portus (Palmyrae).’ Le mot n’est autre chose que le gree 
transcrit lettre a lettre avec la terminaison arameenne en 
K comme dans — voiioc.” It is therefore probable that we 

should restore the Greek version of the headings, in the first ease 
as Nonoc (tsLuvikoc) 'ABptav&v IlaXiiupcov Kal ttiqy&v uBcrnov 

AiXiou Kaiaapoc, and in the second case as Nouoc (tsAovikoc) Xtuevoc 
IIal}iupo)v Kal ttyjy&v ti&ctruv Kal aloe, etc., in the second. 

It is evident, as Chabot remarks in his letter, that the Itunv of 
Palmyra is not a harbor, and the character of the inscription 
makes it certain that the law regulated not the customs duties 
alone but all the taxes levied in the city of Palmyra. The mean- 
ing of Lunv in the Palmyrene inscription is therefore exactly the 
same as it is at Orchoi and in Egypt — i.e., fiscal district. 

I have noticed in my Staatspacht (pp. 62 [390] ft) the same 
evolution in the history of the meaning of portus or Ameveq in the 
plural in the Roman Empire in general (It nevcc, e.g., in Sicily 
and in Asia, both countries of the Hellenistic world). The term 
is equivalent in the official language of the time to tax districts 
of which the center, at least in Sicily and in Asia Minor, was an 

nicht als der eigentliche Hafenplatz selbst, sondern als District (Gau) 
zu fassen ist. Die parallele Bezeiehnung lt(ti£vo<) Loy\vy\c, mit ltu£voc 
MeupcaK der Torzollquittungen des Payum, wo die Zollstellen, an denen 
Zoll erhoben wird, von dem Hafenort, nach dem er genannt ist, eine 
Tagereise weit entfernt liegen ist geeignet diese Vermutung zu starken.” 
Cf. N. Y. Clauson, "A Customs House Registry from Roman Egypt’* 
(P. Wisconsin 16), Aegyptus, IX (1928), 240 ft 
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important port. A combination of many such LiAvcc or portus 
formed the larger district which comprised the whole of a prov- 
ince. The term portus or h mv thus became synonymous with a 
tax unit, a publicum . This explains why the four portus of Africa 
were called quattuor publica Afrioae and eight or ten portus of 
Illyricum, the octo or decern publica, were equivalent to the pub- 
licum portorii lllyrici, The beginning of this evolution and of this 
terminology goes back no doubt to Hellenistic times. 8 

(c) c AXik/). Next in importance and interest to the group of 
eraoviov and dvSparroBojv bullae are no doubt the few bullae of 
Orchoi stamped by the salt department of the Seleueid financial 
administration, the dliK/j. All of them are of small size and each 
bears, in addition to impressions of official and private seals, one 
stamp of the salt-tax administration. Three such bullae were 
found at Orchoi, seventy-one at Seleucia on the Tigris. The seals 
of the aLic/} used in both places were similar. The Orchonian stamp 
bears an inscription of three lines : ‘Aloofo. — the date and the Se- 
leucid half anchor — ’'Opx^v. The impressions of two bullae dated 
in the same year (90 SeL — 222 b.c.), Nos. 62 and 63, may derive 
from the same stamp. One bears the impression of a stamp that is 
similar but of later date (No. 64). On the bullae from Seleucia 

8 New evidence on portus as customs district — to add to what I have 
said in my Staatspacht (cf. R. Cagnat, Daremberg et Saglio, Diet . d. 
Ant., IV, 586 ff.) — will be found in the inscription recently discovered 
at Bonn, In this inscription a man whose residence is Cologne calls 
himself conductor XXXX Gdtliarum and at the same time of Tortus 
Liremis ; H. Lehner, “Romische Steindenkmaler von der Bonner Miin- 
sterkirehe,” Bonn. Jahrb., CXXXV (1930), p. 13, No. 23, and p. 31. 
The same combination of the XXXX Gdtliarum and a portus (without 
any specification) will be found in an inscription of Viminaeium (Des- 
sau, ILS, 9019). Here a certain M. Antonins Fabianus is titled by his 
libertus “procurator) XL GalUarum et portus,” Later the same man 
was in charge of the Pannonian silver mines and rented the collection of 
the customs duties of the Illyricum. It is difficult to say whether the 
portus Lirensis of the inscription quoted above is connected with Liris 
in Italy and alludes to duties levied in a customs district of Italy. It 
is just as possible that the name portus Lirensis designated duties or a 
customs district of the Rhinelands. If so the center of this portus Liren- 
sis was Cologne. The name of the district may be recognized in the 
enigmatic Lirimiris, one of the 19 dvitates of N. Germany, quoted by 
Ptolemaeus (II, 11, 12). The name is connected by Much ( Zeitschr . /. d. 
Altert., XLI, 131) with “leir” — “Lehmgrund” and “marei” — “See,” 
“Sumpf,” Franke, Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, B.-E., XIII, 727. Be that as it 
may, in any case “portus” again means tax-district. Cf. my remarks in 
C. r . de VAcad . (1930), pp. 256 ffi 
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see Excursus III. Two of them, Nos. 7 and 8, are reproduced on 
our PL XI, No. 4. 

On two of the Orchonian bullae the fiscal stamp is accompanied 
by an uninscribed stamp, probably official. On No. 63 we see the 
figure of a standing Apollo like that of the chreophylax stamps 
of the time of Seleucus IV, and on No. 64 the head of Apollo 
with portrait features very similar to the so-called head of Isis on 
copper coins of Antiochus IV (see note to No. 64). 

One of the few things which have been more or less known as 
regards the financial system of the Seleucids is the fact that 
among the most important sources of their revenues was the 
aXuoQ ; i.e., a salt tax, or rather a salt monopoly. I was the first to 
recognize that the same kind of salt monopoly was typical for 
Ptolemaic Egypt. Lysimachus, moreover, tried to introduce in his 
empire the same or a similar salt monopoly (Athen., Ill, 73 D). 
It is very probable that the kings in all these countries laid claim 
to the exclusive right of selling salt to their subjects, that the 
purchase of a certain amount of salt was compulsory for every 
subject of the king (at least in Egypt and in Syria), and that 
therefore the tax was resented as a very burdensome obligation 
by the residents of the Hellenistic monarchies. Release from this 
tax was regarded as a great privilege. 9 

9 On the dtai<y) see M. Rostowzew, Geschichte der Staatspacht in der 
row,. Kaiserzeit, pp. 83 (411) £f.; Wilcken, Grundz I, 249; H. Bliim- 
ner, art. “Salz” in Pauly- Wissowa-Kroll, R.-E., Zw. R., I, 2096. The 
compulsory purchase of salt by the subjects of the Seleueid Empire is 
made certain by the expression rt^y] aXoc used by the author of I Mace., 
10, 29, and also by FI. Jos., Ant. Jud ., XIII, 2, 3 (49) when they 
speak of the remission of their most burdensome taxes which was 
granted to the Jews by Demetrius I. I cannot discuss here the problem 
of the authenticity of the letter of Demetrius as it appears both in 
Josephus and in I Macc. One point, however, is evident. The document 
as it stands agrees with what we know from other sources (especially 
from the bullae of Uruk) of the fiscal system and fiscal practice of the 
Seleucids. It must be therefore either authentic or forged by a man who 
was almost a contemporary of the events of which he is speaking and 
was fully acquainted with all the details of the constitution of the Seleu- 
eid Empire. A complete bibliography of the problem as far as the books 
of the Maccabees are concerned will be found in the excellent article 
“Makkabaerbiieher (I und II)” of E. Bickermann, Pauly- Wissowa- 
Kroll, R. E.j XIV, 779 ft. (bibliography on p. 797) ; cf . M. S. Gins- 
burg, Rome et la Judee , Paris (1928), pp. 34 £L, and pp. 85ffi, and the 
review of this book by E. Bickermann in Gnomon, VI (1930), 357 ft 
Mr. Bickermann was kind enough to supply me with some bibliographi- 
cal evidence supplementary to his bibliography quoted above, viz. : P. 
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How the collection of the tax was organized we do not exactly 
know. However, two chapters of the additions to the ancient 
vo\io< tsAwvi ko< of Palmyra, the so-called tariff of Palmyra, give us 
valuable information on the subject. No doubt the rules of the 
(SIikjq were much older than the time of Hadrian and reflect the 
conditions of early Roman times when Palmyra first became a. 
prosperous, free, and independent state. 

Unfortunately the main paragraph on the alum in the law of 
Palmyra is very much mutilated both in the Greek translation 
and in the Aramaic version. Chabot says about the Aramaic text 
(p. 32) : “Les deux textes relatifs au sel (i.e., the Greek and the 
Aramaic) sont fort mutiles. Autant qu’on en pent juger, on defl- 
nissait que le sel importe etait taxe a raison d’un as par modius 
de 16 setiers. II en etait de meme pour le sel recueilli a Palmyre 
ou sur son territoire. Le proprietaire des salines etait tenu de le 
faire mesurer par le fermier, et de payer la taxe avant de le 
mettre en vente.” The Greek text (Dittenberger, OGIS, I, 629, 
11. 92 ff.), very mutilated, can be restored in the manner sug- 
gested by Chabot, though it has been restored both by Dessau and 
Dittenberger in a different way (they took the payers of the tax 
to be the retail traders, not the importers and producers of salt) . 
I think Chabot is probably right, and that the paragraph shows 
that both the importers of salt made outside the territory of 
Palmyra and those who produced it in the salt beds of the neigh- 
borhood of Palmyra (which still existed in 1735 according to 
Granger) had to pay a tax for the right to sell the product in the 
city. 

Since the retail trade was not regulated in this paragraph, the 
matter was taken up again, probably by a Roman officer (legate 
of Syria?), in an additional paragraph which we have in the Ara- 
maic version only. It is as follows in the translation of Chabot (p. 
37) : “ Quant au sel, il m ? a paru bon qu’il soit mis en vente sur 
la place publique, au lieu ou on se reunit. Le Palmyrenien qui 
achetera du sel pour son usage donnera un as italique par modius. 
L’impot du sel qui est a Palmyre sera, comme dans la province, 
evalue d’apres Pas et le sel sera livre aux marchands pour etre 


Laqueur, Hist. Zeitschr ., CXXXVI (1927), 229 ff. (on the letter of 
Demetrius I, pp. 247 ff.) ; S. Jebeleff, Bulletin de VAcad. d. Sc. de 
VU.B.S.S., Classe d. Sc. Soc., 1928, pp. 65 ff. (in Russian) ; Arn. 
Momigliano, Prime linee di storia della tradizione maccabaica (1930), 
pp. 141 ff . It is well known that the arguments against the authenticity 
have been collected recently by H. Willrich, Urkundenfdls chung en in 
der hell.-jild. Literatur (1924). 
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vendu, selon la contone.” If we accept the translation of Chabot 
a further tax was paid for the salt by the consumers and the re- 
tail traders, the first being one as pro modio, the second accord- 
ing to the tradition. 

The aXiKn, then, was organized in Palmyra in the following 
manner. There was no salt monopoly. Importation of salt and 
salt quarrying were permitted, provided a tax was paid for the 
salt which was imported into Palmyra. All the salt, however, had 
to be stored in a special market place and bought there both by 
the consumers and by the retail traders, probably in the presence 
of the tax farmer, to whom a tax was paid. Whether there existed 
any compulsory purchase of salt at Palmyra or not, we do not 
know. 10 

The inscription of Palmyra helps us to understand the salt 
bullae of Orehoi. The bullae are so small that the documents 
which were kept inside them cannot have been very bulky. The 
fact that very few private seals appear on the bullae testifies to a 
routine business transaction which required no witnesses. More- 
over, the official stamps (probably xp£o<f>uXa£) hint that it was im- 
portant in the eyes of the contracting parties to have the docu- 
ments officially registered. 

The following explanation of these facts may therefore be sug- 
gested. It is very probable that the monopoly on the sale of salt 
existed all over the Seleucid Empire, including Babylonia. If so, 
the documents kept in the bullae were in all probability receipts 
given to the retail traders by the contractors or officers of the salt 
monopoly for a certain amount of monopoly salt purchased by 
the former from the latter. In the same position were the con- 
sumers of monopoly salt, who received the same type of receipts 
either from the retail trader (AXoTK&Xyic) or the &vy\. In taking a 

10 Similar to a certain extent was the organization of the trade in 
olive oil. Most of the oil was imported into Palmyra from the Syrian 
lands famous for their oil. It was apparently a transit ware en route 
for Mesopotamia and Babylonia where it was partly consumed as food, 
partly used for making ointments. No doubt a certain amount of it re- 
mained in Palmyra. For this imported oil the contractors received speci- 
fied customs duties. Since, however, some olive oil was produced in the 
territory of Palmyra the contractors had the right to collect a certain 
tax from this oil too, provided it was sold on the market (Dittenberger, 
OGIS, 629, 11. 69 If.; missing in the Aramaic version). There were, 
however, no special restrictions on the sale of olive oil after the tax was 
paid similar to those which existed as regards the sale of salt, which 
may suggest that after all there was compulsory purchase of salt in 
Palmyra. 
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certain amount of salt for sale or for personal consumption the 
retail traders and the consumers paid the price for the salt 
(Tim) akoc,) and besides, as at Palmyra, a certain tax which prob- 
ably was called, like the whole of the salt monopoly, dXucn. We 
must not, however, assume that on the bullae aXiKK) means the tax. 
Both aXmn and dvBpcnroSum mean the &vn, the department of state 
revenues which dealt either with the salt or with the slaves. 

Since the documents contained in the bullae gave the right of 
sale to the dAoitwlai and attested the legal origin of the salt which 
was in the possession of the retail traders and the consumers, and 
since, as we know from the monopoly of oil in Egypt, the salt 
monopoly was closely watched by the state, denunciations of il- 
legal sale or of consumption of smuggled salt and corresponding 
searches in the houses being an every day affair, the documents 
contained in the bullae were vital both for the retail trader and 
the consumer of monopoly salt and it was in their interest that 
they should be kept in a safe place, be it a shop or a private house 
or temple and state archives. 

The documents in question became still more important if 
there existed really in the Seleucid Empire a compulsory con- 
sumption of salt. In this case every person subject to the mo- 
nopoly had to be very careful about the receipts which he ob- 
tained either from the state or from the retail trader indicating 
the amount of salt which he took and the price paid for it. If 
there was such a compulsory consumption we must suppose the 
existence in each house of Seleucid times in the Seleucid Empire 
of a special file of receipts for the salt tax. These archives were 
no doubt jealously kept for a long period of years, since no com- 
pulsory consumer of salt was safe at any time from claims of the 
state based on suspicion of delinquency as regards the salt mo- 
nopoly, errors in the official tabulations being always possible. In 
this case an official receipt included in a bulla stamped by an offi- 
cer or contractor of the aXwn was a salvation for the person sup- 
posed to be delinquent. 

The above considerations fully explain the find of Seleucia de- 
scribed in Excursus III, in which the receipts for the aLioQ loom 
so large. The Michigan expedition has found a set of household 
archives. And as the tax on the sale of slaves was of similar im- 
portance for the state, it is natural that in these archives along- 
side the salt receipts the documents which testified to payment of 
the sales tax on slaves were also jealously kept. Their numbers of 
course were much more restricted. 

The salt bullae show how important the salt income was for the 
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Seleucids. We knew it before from Josephus and I Mace., but 
since the documents quoted by these writers are under suspicion, 
the confirmation of their statement by official documents is highly 
welcome. We must note again that the dated bullae of the salt 
tax are of the reigns of Antiochus III and IY or later. Let me 
again express the hope that some competent scholar will carefully 
investigate the cuneiform tablets of the Hellenistic period from 
the point of view of the system of taxation of the Seleucids. It 
may appear from such a study that the salt tax was levied in 
Babylonia by the Seleucids from the very beginning of their rule 
and that it was levied perhaps earlier than the beginning of the 
rule of the Seleucids by their predecessors, the Persian and the 
Babylonian Mugs. Our evidence as it stands suggests, however, 
that it was probably Antiochus III who introduced the salt tax in 
its Greek form into Babylonia. He might have learned in detail 
how to organize the salt tax from his neighbors the Ptolemies, 
whom he was soon to succeed in Palestine. 

The conclusions which I reached in dealing with the material 
from Orchoi are supported by the new and abundant evidence 
which has come recently from Seleucia, presented in Excursus 
III. In his introduction Mr. McDowell has said what is necessary 
on the alucK) bullae from that site. I may add one remark. While 
at Palmyra there was no salt which was drclnc (i.e., free of tax; 
I mean the tax paid by producers or importers), such a tax-free 
salt existed in Babylonia, derived perhaps from mines owned by 
temples or by the state. Therefore the salt which came into the 
hands of retail traders and consumers was divided in Babylonia 
into two classes, dA.ec cmTcA.dc and drcA.dc, as is shown by the 
Seleucid bullae. Mr. McDowell has quoted the important para- 
graph of a well known inscription of Miletus (Milet, I, 3, No. 
149, paragraph 4, 1. 19) : t&v hh ck^opicov r&v yevonevo>[v] | cv t fit | 
xd>pat Tyji IIiBaaccov (by eK^opta is meant the revenue from the land 
in general, Poll. I, 237) to jiev eA.cuov etvai cmrcA.cc t&v tcA. 65 | v &v 
kcTi MiA. yjaiot uGcaai (ef. the inscription of Gortyna, Guarducci, 
Riv. FiL, 1930, pp. 471 if. : Oepev Sc ... . t&v y cvoiicvwv rcdvrcov cv 
rai xd>pcu [i.e., cK4>opuov] ScKarav KaGcbc oi Fopruviot ttAAv Gvar&v 
[cattle], Kal ra>v Aajicvcov rac rrpoadSou Kal A.axdvcov) which shows that 
cmTcXyic as applied to taxable things characterizes those subject 
to the tax, the contrast being drclnc. I should like to emphasize 
that the term cmrclxic seems to have been applied in the Hellenis- 
tic period exclusively to things, not to men, differing in this re- 
spect from the companion term dreA^c. This restricted use of the 
term is supported by documents of Egypt of the third century b.c. 
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which use a similar terminology with reference to pigs and goats. 
In certain accounts these animals are divided into three classes : 
£H 4 >opot — those subject to 4>opoc, for which the popoc, has not yet 
been paid, aveu $6pou — those not subject to fyopo c, and arco popou — 
those for which the 4 >opoc has been paid (P. Cairo Zen , 59310, 3 ; 
59328, 119 and passim ; 59331, 5). For the buyers of salt its divi- 
sion into two classes had no importance. They probably paid the 
same price for aXtc, imjeXdc, and arzXzXc,. The division, however, 
was important for the administration of the dXiK/i, especially in 
the matter of the accounts of the contractors with the producers 
and the crown. I am glad to state that Mr. McDowell (below, p. 
101) has reached the same conclusions. 

(d) molov EuppctTou. The tax r&oicov Eiipparou appears on two 
bullae of Orchoi, one fragmentary, the other complete (Nos. 65, 
66). Both show the same type of inscription, in five lines; rclotav | 
Eu 4 >parou — date — two proper names. On one the date is 168 b.c., 
on the other 162 b.c. ; both belong therefore to the time of Antio- 
chus IV. Of the two proper names, only the first is well preserved 
on both of the bullae. The names are Greek. 

It is well known that in Egypt the owners of the Nile ships, 
bpth in the Ptolemaic and in the Boman times, had to pay a tax 
called fyopoc, nXoluv. According to Ps. Arist., Oec, 9 II, 2, 25, the 
tax was first introduced by King Taos. However that may be, we 
know from various documents (papyri and ostraka) that the tax 
was diversified. A special tax, for example, was paid for the use 
of fishing boats (xdoia (Uieuma) and another for the use of the 
ferries which transported goods and men across the Nile. 11 

It is natural that in a land like Egypt these ferries should be 
prominent in our evidence. No bridges existed over the Nile and 
not very many over larger canals, yet the exchange of goods and 
men between the two banks of the Nile and the opposite banks of 
the canals was very lively indeed. A set of ostraka from Apollo- 
nopolis Magna and another from Thebes, both of the second cen- 
tury b.c., and two papyri from Heracleopolis of early Boman 
times give us good information as to the ferryboat tax (rd rcop- 
OjiiKa — i.e., the tax on the rcopGiuSec or rropGiicta), showing how it 
was managed by the government. The tax w r as let to a contractor 
(tcXcov/k) who gave concessions for using the ferryboats to vari- 
ous persons, probably private owners or lessees of private or pub- 

11 Wilcken, Ostraka , pp. 391 ££. ; id., Grundziige, p. 254; M. Merza- 
gora, “La navigazione in Egitto alFeta greco-romana,” Aegyptus, X 
(1929), 105 ff. (the first chapters of a comprehensive study of naviga- 
tion in Egypt). On the nXoia dXicuriKa see Merzagora, p. 121. 
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lie boats of a certain place. We know the name of one of these 
contractors of the Hellenistic period at Apollonopolis (Poeris) 
and the names of several concessionaires of the same time and 
place. Another contractor is known to ns from the Theban os- 
traka of a little earlier time. The rent was paid in money. A spe- 
cial payment was made to the contractor, probably by the owners 
or lessees of vineyards for ferrying the wine across the Nile 
(vaulou toO otvou or ctq t/]v Biaywyy]v toQ ofvou). 12 

The organization of the ferryboat bnsiness in Asia Minor was 
similar. We have a detailed account of it in a late inscription 
which describes it as conducted at Myrae in Lycia (Ditt., OGIS , 

I, 572, 2d-3d cent. a.d.). The city had the monopoly of shipping 

across the bay of Myrae, to Limyra. This monopoly under the 
name of jtopGiiiioq was let by the city to special contractors. Now 
the vo|io< wvyjc of the Tiop0|iiK/i was poorly enforced at Myrae and 
no contractors could be found for the cl>vn. The city therefore 
published a set of rules regarding the h. Private ships carrying 
on a transport business in the bay without special permission 
were fined 1300 dr., and the contractor had the right to suggest 
confiscation of the ship and of its implements. Then follows a 
passage very suggestive for the explanation of our bullae (11. 
30 ff.) : TrXeucrci Be | aova t« drtoyeypauueva j tAoige Kai ok | av auvxcopy) - 
[a# o T/jv covyiv | Xau3s|vovro<; tovtoc | vauXou to B' | Kal t£v 

£v3al|Ao{i£vo>v # eav | Be tic civt 6 oto\\ov vauXdaay) | 7Tpoa$a>ve[Tco | Kal 
BiBoto) rravToc | tou vaijXou to S' j n unoKeicreTai to> | Trpoyeypaimevco ] 
rcpoaTeiiio). The text is not easy to interpret. The difference be- 
tween those who got a auvx&pyictc from the contractor (sublessees 
or concessionaires) and those who were vaulouvrcc auTocrroXot and 
had to have an agreement with the contractor, or his consent 
(rcpoa4>o>vy]aic), is a puzzle to me, and so is the rule that the con- 
cessionaire of the contractor was supposed to pay one-fourth of 

12 The Ptolemaic ostraka bearing on the rcopSuiKct from Apollonopolis 
Magna (Edfu) will be found in P. Meyer, Grieehische Texte aus Ae- 
gypten (1916), pp. 127 ff., No. 8, “Fahrboot-Abgabe” and BGU , VI 
(1922), 122 ff., Nos. 1380-1413. Those from Thebes and Dendera in 

J. G. Milne, “Theban Ostraka” (Tin. of Toronto Studies ), Part III, 
Greek Texts, No. 9; Arch . /. Pap., VI, 132 and 134, and J. G. Tait, 
Greek Ostraka in the Bodleian Library etc., Nos. 53-56, 59, 65, 68, 75, 
94; cf. Wilcken, Ostraka , Nos. 1351, 1354, 1504, 1507-8. The papyri are 
quoted in the Introduction of P. Meyer to the publication of his os- 
traka. The most important are BGU, 1188 (15-14 B.c.) and 1208, iii, 
41 (27-26 b.c.) ; cf. P. Oxy. 732 (150 a.d.). Cf. the jxopOtidou tax of 
Thebes (111 and 186 a.d.), Tait, op. cit., Nos. 112, 113. 
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the money received from his clients and in addition (or alterna- 
tively) one-fonrth (?) r<3v £ugaXXou£vcov. Is this to be understood 
of the cargo, or is it the fees of the passengers ? If cargo, was the 
charge meant as payment for the transport of goods which be- 
longed to the concessionaire? If so, it was heavy — 25 per cent of 
the value of the cargo. 

However that may be, what concerns us is the fact that all the 
shipowners were obliged to declare their ships (arcoypa^eiv) and 
then to get a special license to use them. This license was given to 
the man who wanted to engage in shipping concurrently with the 
teXiv/ic by the tcXcov/ic himself and not by the city. The permis- 
sion took the form of a license (auvxwpyjaic) or of an agreement 
(rcpocr$uvy]aic;). ls In both cases the understanding was that the con- 
cessionaire would pay 25 per cent of his earnings to the con- 
tractor of the wv/i. It is more than probable that the Orchonian 
bullae testify to a similar organization of the traffic on the Eu- 
phrates. They do not tell us whether it affected the ferryboats 
exclusively or all the Euphrates boats which were registered in 
the harbor of Orchoi. I may point out that no doubt the ferry- 
boat business on the Euphrates was as important as the one on 
the Nile. 

In any case, it is very probable that the 4>opoc rdoluv Eu^pcctou 
was let to a contractor in each harbor of the Euphrates. This man 
gave the permission or the concession to owners or lessees of 
boats to use them to transport goods or men on the Euphrates. I 
venture to suggest that such licenses were the documents pre- 
served within the Orchonian bullae. The private seals upon them 
are those of the concessionaires and of their witnesses. The seal of 
the rcA&vai testified to the granting of the license by the holders 
of the &v/i and perhaps to the payment of a certain fee by the 
concessionaire. Like the dXna) documents, no doubt, the licenses 
were jealously kept because the concessionaires very often had 
occasion to produce or quote them. 

It is possible, of course, to suggest another explanation of the 

18 I may draw the attention of the reader to the fact that the same 
expression, Tcpoapcovnaic, is used in the seed-grain receipts which are so 
common among the Greek papyri of Roman times, H. Frisk, “Pap. 
Grecs de la Bibl. Munic. de Gothebourg,” Goteborgs Hogskolas Ars - 
skrit, XXY (1929), No. 2; Wilcken, Arch . /. Tap., IX (1930), 249 f. 
Does rrpocypcovyjatc mean “promise” — in the ease of seed-grain, the 
amount of corn promised by the state to the peasants, for which they 
are giving receipts (caxov rtpoapckvnaiv), and in the case of the shippers, 
the promise of part of their fees to the contractor? 
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tax rdotav E^parou. It is known that both, in Egypt (see note 4) 
and in Palmyra (Ditt., OGIS , 629, 11. 90 and 166) the contractors 
of the customs or transit duties of the Fayum and the contractors 
general of Palmyra levied a certain tax not only upon the wares 
which passed through the “gates” of Palmyra and the Fayum 
villages but also upon the beasts of burden (camels and donkeys), 
which carried the wares. Customs duties existed in Babylonia 
no doubt from time immemorial. We know certain details of them 
for the Neo-Babylonian period, when the duties were levied both 
on the quay (Kara) and at the city gate (Babu). The same sys- 
tem was used in Assyria (Meissner, Babylonien mid Assyrien, I, 
130 and 143). However, to accept this suggestion would leave me 
at a loss to explain our bullae. It is much more probable that the 
ships registered at a certain place had to pay a certain tax to the 
local contractors for the right to carry on the shipping business 
in general. The same ships may have paid other taxes in the har- 
bors to which they brought certain cargoes. 

Still another explanation of the tax might be given. In Egypt 
a transfer tax (eykukXiov) was levied upon sales of ships, a tax 
still in common use in the Roman times. It is natural to suggest 
that our bullae were analogous to the bullae with the andrapodike 
stamp, and contained contracts of sale of Euphrates ships. How- 
ever, this hypothesis also leaves us at a loss to explain some 
peculiarities of the bullae — the fact that they bear no chreo- 
phylakes stamps and no eponion stamps, their small size, and 
their general similarity to the salt-tax bullae. 

In conclusion, let me emphasize again how much light our 
bullae and single clay impressions throw on the history of the 
Seleucid Empire. Perhaps the most important point is the light 
shed on the earnest endeavors of Antiochus III and Antiochus 
IY to Hellenize Babylonia. Orchoi, an old site of Babylonian 
civilization, became a half-Greek city and a good portion of its 
business life was in the hands of the Greeks. Hellenization and 
exploitation by means of taxes and monopolies were the two 
slogans of the two Antioehi. For both purposes they used the 
good services of the Syrian Greeks, emigrants and foreigners who 
certainly eared very little for the glorious past and the civiliza- 
tion of Babylonia. How much or how little these Greeks learned 
from the Babylonians we are not able to judge. One thing of 
which we are sure is that they were strongly influenced by the 
Babylonian religion and especially by astrology. Their seals bear 
eloquent testimony to it. 

How far did the Greeks Hellenize Babylonia? The question is 
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very important but bard to answer. We must wait for the results 
which may come from the excavations of Seleueia and for more 
material on the Parthian period in Babylonia and Mesopotamia. 
We must not forget that what the Parthians received and ab- 
sorbed of Greek civilization, religion, and art came from Baby- 
lonia, especially from Seleueia, though to a certain extent also 
from Mesopotamia and Palmyra. 

Our bullae supply us with glimpses only. If we take into ac- 
count the fact that while cuneiform tablets still reign supreme at 
Orehoi in the time of the first Seleucids, they gradually retreat in 
the time of Antiochus III and his successors before Greek docu- 
ments on parchment and papyrus, and if, furthermore, we con- 
sider how many Greek names and seals appear at Orehoi at that 
time, we may say that the efforts of Antiochus III and his im- 
mediate successors were meant seriously. 



EXCURSUS I 

BY MARIANO SAN NICOLQ 

{From a letter dated Prague, August 14, 1930.) 

“Mir sind Sklavenkaufsteuern in den Tontafeln aus Baby- 
lonien & Assyrien uberhaupt nieht bekannt ; allerdings uberblieke 
ich noeh niebt alle Urkunden der Seleukidenzeit, weil ieb erst 
im Herbst mit ibrer Y eroffentlichung beginnen werde ; bis zum 
Beginn des 3 Jbrb. v. Cbr. ist die Steuer bestimmt nieht da. 

“Was die Registrierung von V ertragsurkunden anbelangt, so 
findet man weder in Babylonien, noeh in Assyrien irgendwelebe 
siehere Anhaltspunkte dafiir, dass die Deponierang von Priva- 
turkunden in Archiven Pfliebt gewesen ware, oder bestimmte 
privatrecbtlicbe Folgen gebabt hatte. Das in den Tafeln der 
Seleukidenzeit einige Male erwahnte bit safari ‘Haus der Ur- 
kunden ’ entspriebt wobl dem cbreopbylakion (vgl. Koschaker, 
Savigny Ztsebr. XLYI, S. 294, 4), aber meiner Ansieht naeh zeigt 
gerade die Anwendung des Ausdruekes sat dm ‘Urkunde, Sehrift- 
stiick’ statt tuppu ‘Tontafel,’ dass darunter niebt der Aufbe- 
wahrungsort von Tontafeln gemeint ist. Daraus folgere ieb, dass 
die Einfuhrung des bit safari mit den neuen Urkundentragern, 
Papyrus & Pergament, zusammenhangen wird, selbst wenn es 
nebstbei auch fiir Tontafeln verwendet worden sein mag. Ieb 
werde ja selbst diese Fragen im Kap. IY meiner 1 Beitrage zur 
Reebtsgesebiebte im Bereiche der Keilsehrif turkunden, ’ welebe 
als Yeroff entlicbung des Osloer Institutes bald ersebeinen wer- 
den, bespreehen. Man konnte weiter aueb denken, dass die seit 
der neuassyriseben Zeit (Mitte des 8 Jbrb.) oft begegnenden 
aramaischen Beisebriften mit einer Registrierung usw. in Yerbin- 
dung gestanden haben, weil die Yerwaltung sebon vielfacb ara- 
maiseh gefubrt worden ist (bes. in der Perserzeit), aber nach- 
weisen lasst sieb das niebt. Dagegen wissen wir, dass Prozessur- 
kunden sebon in altbabyloniseher Zeit (Hammurapi usw.) im 
Geriebtsarebiv deponiert waren. Der Gericbtsarebivar, mar pisdn 
tuppi sa dajane, stellt davon aueb Abscbriften an die Parteien 
aus. Das gleiehe gilt aueb fiir die neubabyl. Zeit. 

“Fur die Geschaftsurkunde dagegen sebeint das Arcbivwesen, 
wie sebon gesagt, trotz der ungemein grossen Yerbreitung der 
Sehriftlichkeit im Recbtsverkehr nur eine nebensaehliche Rolle 
gespielt zu haben. Alles, was man bisber iiber ein Grundbuch usw. 
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behauptet bat (auch in mittelassyr. Zeit), ist hi. E. zu 80% un- 
richtig, daher grosste Yorsicht. — Mehr weiss icb auch nicht. 5 ’ 1 

1 [See now Marian San Nieolo, Beit rage zur Bechtsgeschichte im 
Bereiche der Keilschriftlichen Rechtsquellen, Oslo, 1931. Instituttet for 
Sammenlignende Kulturforskning. This excellent book gives a general 
introduction to the cuneiform business-documents, records of lawsuits, 
and laws from the juridical point of view. The book came too late to be 
used in the first part of my article. I recommend it, and especially chap- 
ter III, “Die Tontafel als Urkundenform des Privatreehtes,” to every- 
body who wants a full and excellent survey of those sides of Babylonian 
juridical life with which my paper is concerned. M. R.] 


EXCURSUS II 
BY R. P. DOUGHERTY 

THE NAMES OP TWO ARAMEAN SCRIBES 
STAMPED UPON CLAY BULLAE 

That there were many scribes in Babylonia who wrote in the 
Aramaic language upon skins and possibly upon papyrus has 
been' definitely proven. 1 The activity of these scribes was con- 
nected with the ordinary routine of business as well as with the 
requirements of political exigency. It is all the more interesting, 
therefore, that the names of two of these scribes have been pre- 
served upon clay bullae coming from Erech and belonging to the 
Seleucid period. These Aramaic names have been deciphered by 
Professor C. C. Torrey. 

Upon a bulla (see PL III, No. 4) owned by the Chicago Oriental 
Institute is impressed in Aramaic characters the name pKnKlK, 
An-ali-itiin, which is undoubtedly equivalent to Anu-ah-iddin 2 3 or 
Anu-ahe-iddin. 2, That Anu-ahe-iddin is a possible cuneiform 
equivalent of the Aramaic name is shown by the fact 

that the cuneiform name Ahe-utir is represented in Aramaic by 
IHinK. 4 Even long vowels were at times unindicated in the Ara- 
maic writing of Babylonian names. Upon a bulla in the Morgan 
Library Collection appears jVB, Nidii(tu), which may be re- 
garded as an abbreviated Aramaic representation of cuneiform 
Nidintu , 5 a very common Babylonian name. Comparison should 
be made with Nabu-ittannu, the Aramaic transcription of which is 
{ntfUJ, 6 the long vowel of Nabu being indicated in the Aramaic 
form of the word. Hence it is evident that practice varied in this 
respect. The element ittannu 7 of the name Nabu-ittannu is repre- 
sented by which may be looked upon as analogous to the 
use of rm for Nidit(tu) or Nidintu . The derivation of Nidit(tu) 
from Nidintu can be explained on the basis of the tendency of 

1 See Journal of the American Oriental Society , XL VIII, 109-135. 

2 The meaning of this name is “Anil has given a brother.” 

3 The meaning of this name is “Anu has given brothers.” 

4 See Clay, “Aramaic Indorsements on the Documents of the Murasu 
Sons,” Old Testament and Semitic Studies , I, 299. 

5 The name Nidintu (from nadanu , “give”) means “gift.” The name 
occurs also as Nidintum. 

6 See Clay, op. cit.j p. 302. 

7 Ittannu is regarded as coming from natdnu , a variant form of 
nadanu. Cf. note 5. See Taliqvist, Neubabylonisches Nameribuch, p. 326. 
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Semitic languages to drop a preconsonantal n with resultant dou- 
bling of the following consonant. This doubling is not represented 
graphically in most Semitic languages. 

Although the occupation of jflKnMK and 1YD is not explained 
by any descriptive title, it is natural to assume that they were the 
persons who wrote the documents which were inclosed and sealed 
by the clay bullae upon which their names are stamped. 

Intimation of the correctness of this view is provided by cunei- 
form tablets of Seleucid times found at Erech. These tablets show 
that there was a scribe by the name of Anu-ahe-iddin 8 who wrote 
upon the prepared skins of animals. It is now known that the 
term sipir, preceded by the proper determinative, was repre- 
sented ideographieally by the two Sumerian signs EUS and SAR 
in the combination EUS-SAR, preceded by the determinative de- 
noting a profession. 9 This group of signs was employed for the 
purpose of referring to one who wrote upon animal skins as com- 
pared with the DUB-SAR who wrote upon clay. Considerable im- 
portance may be attached to the fact that Anu-ahe-iddin appears 
to be described in one text by the Semitic term sipir, equivalent 
to the Hebrew and Aramaic word which means “ scribe,” and in 
another text by the Sumerian expression EUS-SAR, the literal 
meaning of which is “skin writer.” 

Published cuneiform texts of the Seleucid era contain two ref- 
erences 10 to Nidintu-Ishtar as the sipir of the property of Ann 
and one reference 11 to the same individual as the EUS -SAR of 
the property of Anu. The possibility that mi may stand for 
Nidintu, a shortened form of Nidintu-Ishtar , should not be over- 
looked. There was a tendency to represent compound Babylonian 
names by means of one of the elements of the name group with 
the addition of a or ia. Thus the person bearing the name Mar- 

8 See Clay, Legal Documents from Erech , Dated in the Seleucid Era , 
35: 39; 48: 28. The former passage describes Anu-ahe-iddin as the son 
of Nidintu and the grandson of the scribe {sipir) of the property of 
Anu. The latter passage refers to him as the son of Nidintu-Ishtar and 
the grandson of Anu-ahe-iddin, the scribe (KUS-SAR) of the property 
of Anu. Since Nidintu and Nidintu-Ishtar may refer to the same per- 
son, it is fairly certain that the sipir of the property of Anu mentioned 
in the first passage is the same as the KUS-SAR of the property of 
Anu mentioned in the second passage. This is sufficient to determine the 
status of Anu-ahe-iddin, the grandfather, as a writer upon skins. 

9 See the reference given in note 1. 

10 See Clay, Legal Documents from Erech , Dated in the Seleucid Era, 

34 : 25 ; 35: 36. 
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duk-zer-ibni could be indicated by any one of the three following 
hypocoristica : Marduka, Zeria, Ibnta . 12 That the hypocoristic, or 
diminutive, ending might be omitted in Aramaic shortened forms 
of Babylonian names is indicated by the occurrence of ’"[TlD for 
Marduk-nmanni . 18 Nidintu was used as a normal abbreviation for 
Nidinhi-Ishtar . 14 Therefore it may be regarded as extremely 
plausible that the Aramaic name mi equals cuneiform Nidintu- 
Ishtar. The fact that there was a Nidintu-Ishtar who functioned 
as a professional writer upon animal skins adds to the likelihood 
of the relationship which has just been suggested. 

It seems clear, then, that and mi, names which are 

stamped in Aramaic upon clay bullae of the Seleucid era, have 
their counterpart in Babylonian names written in cuneiform 
upon clay tablets of the same period. Furthermore, the corre- 
sponding names occurring in the cuneiform texts which have been 
cited are without doubt the names of scribes who wrote upon 
skins and not upon clay. This is in entire harmony with the fact 
that the bullae described by Professor Rostovtzeff were placed 
around rolls of inscribed skins for the purpose of sealing them. 

Another interesting possibility should be mentioned. The cunei- 
form texts referring to Anu-afye-iddin and Nidintu-Ishtar inti- 
mate that they may have been members of a family of scribes 
whose business it was to write in the Aramaic language upon 
skins . 15 It is easy to understand that this profession may have 

12 See The Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Series A: Cuneiform Texts, Vol. X, p. 17. The hypocoristic ending was 
not always used in abbreviated forms of Babylonian names. 

13 Cf. Stevenson, Assyrian and Babylonian Contracts with Aramaic 
Reference Notes, p. 139; Tallqvist, Assyrian Personal Names, p. 128. 

14 It should be stated that Nidintu-Ishtar means “The gift of Ishtar.” 

15 See the discussion in note 8. The Nidintu-Ishtar alluded to in the 
references given in notes 10 and 11 ranges as a scribe, according to the 
texts thus far available, from the year 124 to the year 149 of the Seleu- 
cid era. The texts mentioned in note 8 as referring to Anu-ahe-iddin are 
dated in the years 129 and 160 of the Seleucid era. There is no way of 
proving that the Nidintu-Ishtar referred to in notes 10 and 11 was the 
same as the Nidintu-Ishtar mentioned in note 8 as the descendant of a 
man by the name of Anu-ahe-iddin and the father of a man by the 
same name. However, no chronological difficulty is necessarily involved 
in the equation. Although the facts do not allow final conclusions they 
nevertheless indicate that the names Anu-ahe-iddin and Nidintu-Ishtar 
were common in what may be regarded as a family or guild of scribes 
who wrote upon skins. 
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been maintained and perpetuated within groups of persons re- 
lated to one another. That the two persons whose names are re- 
corded in Aramaic upon the clay bullae which have been dis- 
cussed were connected by family ties is a probability which 
should cause no surprise. 


EXCURSUS III 
BY ROBERT H. McDOWELL 

UNIVERSITY OP MICHIGAN 

THE BULLAE FROM SELEUCIA 1 

In a previous article 2 I discussed eighteen legends in Greek 
which had been stamped on bitumen or clay, and which were 
found in the course of the excavations at Seleueia-on-the-Tigris. 
Five of these impressions were picked up on the surface of the 
mounds, and thirteen were described as having come from what 
was provisionally designated as level III of the area under exca- 
vation. Progress in the work during the succeeding season makes 
it possible to state definitely that the room in which the impres- 
sions were found belongs to the level next below, level IV. Dur- 
ing this season, 1930-31, a new lot of fragments of bullae were 
uncovered in another room of the same level. Both rooms are 
parts of a single structure that occupied an entire city block and 
that formed, evidently, the private residence of a family of con- 
siderable wealth. The coins of level IY which have been cleaned 
thus far indicate that occupation of this level extended from a 
point in the reign of Seleueus I (312-280 b.c.) to a point in the 
reign of Demetrius II (146-138 and 130-125 b.c.). The two lots 
of fragments bear the evidence of a deliberate attempt to destroy 
the sealings themselves as well as the documents of which they 
formed a part. 

The first group of impressions from the building, which I have 
designated lot A, comprised fourteen fragments with legends, 
complete or partial, 113 fragments that bear one or more seal im- 
pressions without legends, and several handfuls of minute parti- 
cles. The second group, lot B, is much smaller but contains a 
much greater percentage of legends. This is chiefly due to the 
fact that it was less thoroughly destroyed than was lot A. Lot B 
comprises two bullae that are whole, fifty-nine fragments which 
bear legends, fifty-one fragments bearing one or more seal im- 
pressions without legends, and very few particles. One of the 

1 A complete discussion of these bullae will be given in a forthcoming 
volume of the Humanistic Series published by the University of Michi- 
gan Press. 

2 Preliminary Report upon the Excavations at Tel Umar, Iraq, Con- 
ducted by the University of Michigan and the Toledo Museum of Art, 
University of Michigan Press, 1931, IY “Bullae.” 
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complete bullae is covered with seal impressions only ; the other 
has a single legend stamped on two of its faces, and, in addition, 
seal impressions. The fifty-nine legends comprise twenty-six pairs 
of duplicate impressions, together with seven single impressions. 
The material, texture, and color of the individuals of each pair 
appear to be exactly alike. In view of this similarity, and of the 
evidence furnished by the bullae that are entire, it is assumed 
that each original, unbroken bulla of this lot bore two legends 
which had been impressed with a single stamp, or else, in some 
instances, bore seal impressions with no legends. The duplicates 
of the seven single legends have undoubtedly been reduced to un- 
recognizable particles. To judge from the characteristics of the 
fragments, it is likely that the bullae without legends were ap- 
proximately equal in number to those that bore legends. 

It is possible that in lot A there is one instance of a pair of 
duplicate legends. One impression, No. 6, bears the date EIP. An- 
other impression, No. 11, is exactly like No. 6 in respect to mate- 
rial and color, to the spacing of the letters on each line in relation 
to the letters on the other lines, and to the style of the lettering. 
But it is incomplete and a part of the date is missing. The first 
numeral, P, is clear; the third is entirely lost. The break on the 
face of the impression occurred between the first and the third 
numerals. That the date was composed of three rather than two 
numerals is made evident by the spacing of the first two numer- 
als. The second numeral is represented, at the edge of the break, 
by a perpendicular stroke which may be iota or the beginning of 
another character. There is no evidence on the impression that is 
against an assumption that the date is [EI]P, and that the two 
impressions form a pair. 

As has been stated above, five of the impressions which have 
been previously published, Nos. 1, 3, and 7-9 in the present cata- 
logue, were found on various parts of the surface of the mounds 
at Seleucia. They are of one type, having four lines of inscription 
with dlumc, ZeleuKciac, the date, and emreXdjv. On No. 1 the date 
appears as the second line, the city-name as the third; on the 
others the order is as given above. The other thirteen legends, 
which form a part of lot A, may be grouped into four classes in 
accordance with subject matter. Seven, Nos. 2, 4-6, and 10-12, 
are concerned with alumc ; three, Nos. 13-15, with dv&paTto$iKfic ; 
one, No. 16, with lmcvo[c] ; and two, Nos. 17 and 18, give the 
titles of officials. The seven legends with dilute are of the same 
type as those from the surface. On one, No. 5, the date forms the 
second line ; on the others the city-name precedes the date. Of the 
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three legends forming the second class, one, No. 13, is of the same 
type as the aludfc legends, and is composed of dv£parr[o$iK/jc], 
ZeleuKeftac], the date, and ctectyw [---]. Another, No. 14, is a frag- 
ment of an impression: under the single line, [dvjSpaxtoSiKyjc, can 
he seen traces of a bar, perhaps part of a symbol with which the 
legend was associated. The third, No. 15, has two lines of legend 
separated by a group of small symbols at the center of the im- 
pression. The face has been so badly abraded that the second line 
is represented by traces of characters only, and is entirely illegi- 
ble. Each of the three individuals of this group represents a dif- 
ferent type of stamp although all are concerned with a common 
general subject. The impression No. 16 is of still a different type, 
having three lines of legend with Am£vo[c], the date, and a third 
line which, although illegible, is clearly not the city-name. The 
impression No. 17 has one line of legend associated with a sym- 
bol, a tripod-lebes. I had read this legend as juKltopulcmKoc, and 
had restored the line as [evKjuKXiopulaKiKop. Professor Rostovtzeff, 
after examining the original, has informed me that he has been 
able to make out the complete legend, which he reads as 3ui3Xio- 
<f>uXaKiKoc. The impression No. 18 bears a large portrait head and, 
to the left, an incomplete legend, [---jXaKcov, or [---jalKcav. On the 
basis of the similarity between this impression and those from 
Warka, Professor Rostovtzeff has restored the legend as [xp£o$u]- 
laKoov. The impression No. 19 forms a part of lot A, but is now 
published for the first time. All that has been preserved of the 
face of the impression is the one line of legend which I read as 
Kctraypa 4 >y][ ], possibly to be completed as Karaypapfifc]. In so far 
as it is possible to judge from the shape of the fragment, I do not 
think that the original was of the common type with four lines. 
It appears rather to have been of the type of No. 14 or No. 18, 
where a line of legend is associated with a major symbol. It is 
possible that on these impressions there was originally a second 
line of legend separated from the first by the symbol, but, on our 
fragments, broken off or obscured. On such a supposition, Nos. 
14, 18, and 19 would be related, in respect to type, to No. 15 
rather than to No. 17. 

The legends of lot R are all of one type, and are composed of 
four lines with aliKyjc, ZcXeuKciac, the date, and drcl&v. Nos. 22 
and 23, a pair, have the date as the second line; another pair, 
Nos. 26 and 27, have the date as the first line ; on all the other 
legends of this lot the date follows the city-name. The legends of 
lot R are, therefore, of the same general type as the four-line leg- 
ends of lot A, and, in respect to subject matter, are to be classed 
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with the five legends from the surface and the seven legends with 
akimc, that form a part of lot A. 

In this note I shall make no attempt to discuss in detail the 
values of the Greek terms which are found on these impressions, 
nor the inferences which may be drawn from their association to- 
gether. aliKfic is the genitive form of aXiK/j with the general mean- 
ing 4 4 salt tax,” 3 I have not been able to find a reference to the 
form avSpartoBiKyjc. It is without doubt a derivative of dvBpctrcoSov, 
“slave,” and is probably the genitive of a form dvSparroSuon On 
the basis of the analogy of the construction of dliK/ic, it may be 
taken as a term for a tax on slaves, or it may have simply a gen- 
eral value, as “relating to slaves.” The use of the term Xiu£vo[<] 
must remain somewhat doubtful, pending the uncovering of fur- 
ther examples of this impression, in a. better state of preserva- 
tion. The excavations have revealed evidence that corroborates 
the references to the port of Seleucia in the literary sources, in 
suggesting that the harbor was an establishment of importance 
in the life of the city. I had therefore assumed that the legend re- 
fers to the port, probably in connection with dues paid by vessels 
using the harbor. Professor Rostovtzeff has, however, very cor- 
rectly pointed out 4 the use of this term elsewhere to denote a 
“fiscal area.” The forms tmrzk&v and drcXcSv are taken to be the 
genitive plurals of inmhcc, and crnAtfc, with the meanings, respec- 
tively, of “subject to tax” and “free from tax” or “untaxed” 
(Liddell and Scott, op. cit.). The incomplete legend daayo)[ ], 
found on impression No. 13 in connection with dvSparroSiKyjc is 
probably some form of a derivative from eia aycoyy), “importation 
of goods,” perhaps daaycdyiKoc, “of or for importation” (Liddell 
and Scott, op. cit.). 

The legend on the impression No. 17, if restored as [£vk]uk!io- 
pulaKiKoc, an assumed derivative from eyicuidiov, “tax on sales” 
(Liddell and Scott, op. cit.), may be taken as referring to an offi- 
cial charged with the administration of this tax. The terms 
i3upA.io4)ulaKiKoc and [xpsopujlckcov have been discussed above by 
Professor Rostovtzeff. The term Kcrraypcip^ found on No. 19, has 
the general meanings of “list,” “register,” 4 4 conveyance” (Lid- 
dell and Scott, op. cit.). As used in Egypt it was 4 4 the official re- 
cording of a sale, ? ’ 5 which was performed before the agoranomus. 

3 Liddell and Scott, Greek Lexicon, ed. H. Stuart J ones, 1925. 

4 Above, pp. 79 f . 

5 W. L. Westermann, Upon Slavery in Ptolemaic Egypt , New York, 
1929, pp. 9 ff. 
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It should be noted that upon another face of this same fragment, 
No. 19, appears a portrait head, apparently exactly like the head 
on the impression No. 18, which is there associated with the leg- 
end [xp£o$u]AaKcov. No legend can be seen in connection with this 
portrait on No. 19, but as other seals have been affixed immedi- 
ately behind the head, it is possible that the legend has been ob- 
scured and that this second impression on No. 19 is a chreophylax 
seal Such an association on a single bulla of the Karaypa4m im- 
pression with the seal of the chreophylax would be significant. 

While the dated legends of lot A that survive are few and scat- 
tered, associated seal impressions which represent portrait heads 
of Selencid kings and queens supplement the evidence of the 
dates. It appears that the impressions of lot A cover a period 
from a point in the reign of Seleueus I to a point in the reign of 
Demetrius II. This confirmation of the evidence of the coins from 
the same level makes it probable that the archive represented by 
lot A received additions during the whole period of the occupa- 
tion of the level. The dates on the legends of lot B form a se- 
quence that is almost unbroken, from the year 124 to the year 
159. It is assumed that the dates on the impressions are based on 
the Seleueid Era. Only the years 126 and 141 are not represented 
by even a single legend. For reasons that cannot be discussed 
within the limits of this note, I am convinced that the bullae of 
this lot which have been recovered represent very closely the lim- 
its of the archive which they composed. On the basis of this as- 
sumption it appears that the archive represented by lot B cov- 
ered a period extending from a point shortly before the death of 
Antiochus III to a point just prior to the death of Demetrius I. 
Evidence afforded by the architectural remains associated with 
these bullae makes it very probable that this archive was de- 
stroyed, not at the time it was closed, but at the end of occupa- 
tion of the level, that is, sometime during one of the reigns of 
Demetrius II. It is likely that both archives were destroyed at the 
same time and from the same causes. 

The formula “salt tax — free of tax” implies that the salt tax 
was in force during the period covered by the documents wdiich 
bore this formula. Archive B is the record of some form of ex- 
emption from a tax that was being generally enforced during 
this period. The formula “salt tax — subject to tax” appears to 
indicate that exemption from this tax was a recognized occur- 
rence and that the particular “exemption” of which we have the 
record was not extraordinary. The evidence now in hand perhaps 
is not sufficient to explain satisfactorily the values of the two sets 
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of formulae. That certain classes of salt were exempted from tax 
is far from likely. Certain groups of individuals may have been 
permitted to purchase salt without the payment of the tax. 
Against this possibility is the fact that the consumption of salt, 
as between the wealthy and the poor, could have varied but little ; 
as the tax was paid by the poor as well as by the wealthy, the 
amount of the tax must have been of little importance to the fa- 
vored classes in the population that might be expected to receive 
a special exemption. We should rather seek an explanation of the 
apparent exemption in the fiscal policy of the state, in the forms 
of agreement that existed between the state and the tax contrac- 
tors. On such an assumption the ‘ ‘ exemption ’ ’ would not involve 
an actual lowering of the revenues, but rather would be a book- 
keeping device covering advances to the state on the part of con- 
tractors. Some evidence to support such an assumption may be 
found in the fact that our series of “exemption” legends opens 
at the time when Antioehus III, his treasury empty, was prepar- 
ing the campaign that was to take him from Seleucia into Persia 
in a last effort to regain in the East what he had lost in the West. 

In the following catalogue, Nos. 1-18 are impressions which 
were published in my previous article. Of these Nos. 1, 3, 7, 8, 
and 9 are from the surface of the mounds. The rest form a part 
of what has been referred to above as lot A. No. 19 belongs to lot 

A, but was not published in the earlier article. Nos. 20-80 com- 
prise all of the impressions with legends that form a part of lot 

B, and are now published for the first time. 

Owing to the effects of fire and of exposure it is in some cases 
difficult to recognize the material of which each fragment is com- 
posed. The dimensions given refer to the face of the legend-im- 
pression. The occurrence of pairs of duplicate impressions is 
noted. Other seal impressions without legends occur on some of 
the fragments. They are noted in the present catalogue without 
comment. A symbol, or a group of symbols, appears on the 
greater part of the impressions immediately after the date. The 
character of each symbol is here noted without comment. 

No. 1. aXiK/jc | EK | ZeXeuKaafc] | [cttitcXgov] 

Clay. Height 11 mm., width 15 mm. ; the bottom and the right 
edge of the face missing ; badly worn. Note position of the date 
as the second line of the legend. Symbol, half anchor. 6 

6 [Cf. above, p. 51, note 2a. M. R,] 
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No. 2. aliK^c | ZcleuKetac | FEE [ £mT£[X&v] 

Bitumen over clay. Height 18 mm., width 16 mm. (almost cir- 
cular seal) ; lower right side of the face missing. Symbol, Nike, 
right, holding crown in outstretched hand; in front, at the 
break in the fragment, traces as of rays (head of Helios ? ) . 

No. 8. aludjc ] ZcXcuK£[ot[c] | H? | [cmjTeX&v 

Clay. Height 16 mm., width 20 mm. ; face complete, but too 
small to receive the impression of the entire stamp. Symbol, 
complete anchor. 

No, 4. [dli]Kyj<; | [ZcX] £UK£ia<; | — P | [draTjcX&v 
Bitumen. Height 13 mm., width 13 mm. ; left half of the face 
missing. Symbol, half anchor. 

No. 5. olXikyiq | AP | ZdUuKciafc] | irrnxlajfv] 

Bitumen. Height 14 mm., width 16 mm. ; face complete. Note 
position of the date as the second line of the legend. Symbol, 
half anchor. One seal impression. 

No. 6. [dliKKjc] | EeXcuKclac | EIP | ItoteA&v 

Bitumen. Height 12 mm., width 18 mm. ; upper part of the 
face missing. It is possible that No. 6 forms a pair with No. 11. 
Symbol, half anchor. 

No. 7. dliKfjc | HeXeuKe'iafc] | EIP | dmTcX&v 

Clay. Height 13 mm., width 15 mm.; face complete. Symbol, 
half anchor. 

No. 8. aXiKKjc | ZcXcuKGiafc] | 0IP J sTitTcX&fv] 

Clay. Height 12 mm., width 16 mm.; face complete but too 
small to receive the impression of the entire stamp. One seal 
impression. 

No. 9. aXiKyjc | ZeXeuKdfac] | £KP | erriTsX&fv] 

Bitumen. Height 13 mm,, width 16 mm.; face complete, but 
abraded. The kappa and the rho of the date are written closely 
together, well centered, and give the impression that the date 
was composed of two numerals only. To the left of the kappa 
is an incomplete character that may be taken for a zeta, re- 
versed, as a part of the date. This form of numeral is found on 
Nos. 24, 59, and 60. Upon close examination, however, the char- 
acter appears to me to be a sigma, which I take to be the final 
letter of the city-name, brought down as the initial letter of 
the following line. On Nos. 34 and 35, the final two letters of 
the city-name are so treated. Symbol, half anchor. 

No. 10. aliK/jc | ZeXcuKdafc] | AKP | errircX&v 

Clay. Height 12 mm., width 16 mm.; face complete. Symbol, 
half anchor. Two seal impressions. 

No. 11. dXi[Kyjc] | ZeXfeuKeiac] | EI[P] | cmrefX&v] 
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Bitumen. Height 12 mm., width 7 mm. ; the right half of the 
face missing. It is possible that No. 11 forms a pair with No. 6. 
No. 12. [aliK]y)c | [Zcle] UKcia [<] j — | [emrsljcov 

Bitumen. Height 14 mm., width 6 mm. ; face broken and badly 
gouged. 

No. 13. dv$pan[oSiK/}c] j ZslcuKcf (etc] | BKP | ciaayco [ — ] 

Bitumen. Height 12 mm., width 14 mm.; face complete, but 
legend incomplete, apparently as a result of the careless appli- 
cation of the stamp. Traces of characters, out of position, indi- 
cate that the stamp may have been applied twice. Symbol, half 
anchor. 

No. 14. [av]Spcmo8iK 
y\c, 

Bitumen. Height 5 mm., width 16 mm. The type of the impres- 
sion has been almost entirely destroyed. Beneath the line of 
legend, at the edge of the break in the face, traces of a bar can 
be seen, apparently a part of a symbol with which the legend 
was associated. Note the position of the final two letters of the 
legend. Three seal impressions, two of which have been made 
by the same seal. 

No. 15. [av] SpaTtcSiKVK | [- - --] 

Clay. Height 17 mm., width 19 mm: ; face complete but badly 
abraded. The second line is entirely illegible. Between the two 
lines of legend, and occupying the center of the face, is a group 
of symbols. They are very obscure, but one appears to have the 
form of a jar, another is possibly an anchor, complete. 

No. 16. Xmevofcf] | s MP | ] a [ 

Bitumen. Height 11 mm., width 17 mm. ; face complete. Some 
of the characters of the legend have been badly distorted, ap- 
parently by the action of heat. The second and third characters 
of the second line are written closely together, and are well 
centered. They are clearly numerals of the date. The first char- 
acter appears to be somewhat dissociated from the other two. 
It is either a reversed zeta, forming a part of the date, or the 
final sigma of the first line, brought down as the initial charac- 
ter of the second line. The third line is almost entirely illegible. 
It appears to have contained not more than five characters. 

No. 17. [£vk] ukIio^uIcckikoc 

Bitumen. Height 26 mm., width 16 mm.; face complete. The 
type of the impression is a tripod-lebes. Professor Rostovtzeff 
reads the legend as (3u(31io<j>uLmKoc Two seal impressions. 

No. 18. [ — ] Icckcov, or, [- - -] oAkcov 

Bitumen. Height 26 mm., width 26 mm.; face complete, but 
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partially obscure. The type of the impression is a portrait 
head, with the legend to the left, reading up. The legend has 
been restored by Professor Bostovtzeff as [xp^u] Xamv Four 
seal impressions. 

No. 19. KGrraYpa$fi[c] 

Bitumen. Height 10 mm., width 26 mm. The type of the im- 
pression has been entirely destroyed. On another face of the 
fragment is a portrait head, apparently similar to that which 
appears on No. 18, but with no legend visible. 

No. 20. aliKyj[c] | ZcleuKslac | AKP ] arzltiv 

Olay. Height 13 mm., width 18 mm. ; face complete, slight 
abrasion. Forms a pair with No. 21. Symbol, half anchor. One 
seal impression. 

No. 21. aAum[c] [ ZeleuKfciac] | AKP | arcXtiv 

Clay. Height 14 mm., width 17 mm. ; face complete. The stamp 
apparently slipped when applied, as traces of lettering show, 
out of position, toward the right edge, and a part of the face 
is left blank. Forms a pair with No. 20. Symbol, half anchor. 

No. 22. aliK/jc | EKP | ZelcuKeiafc] | chxX&v 

Clay. Height 14 mm., width 17 mm. ; face complete, some abra- 
sion. Note position of the date as the second line of the legend. 
Forms a pair with No. 23. Symbol, half anchor. One seal im- 
pression. 

No. 23. aXiKyjc | EKP | ZdxuKdafc] | aTcX&v 

Clay. Height 13 mm., width 17 mm. ; face complete. Forms a 
pair with No. 22. Symbol, half anchor. 

No. 24. altKyjc | Zdxuicfeiac] | K [P] | [aT£A.&v] 

Clay. Eleight- 11.5 mm., w r idth 15 mm. ; lower part of the face 
missing, and much of the rest abraded. The initial numeral of 
the date is incomplete. I read it as Z, the numeral seven, re- 
versed as it appears on the legends Nos. 59 and 60. The same 
form appears on some of our Parthian coins. One seal impres- 
sion. 

No. 25. alumc | ZcXeuKelafc] | HK[P] | dhrcl&v 

Clay. Height 14 mm., width 19 mm.; a portion of the lower 
part of the face is missing, and there is considerable abrasion. 
Two seal impressions. 

No. 26. ©KP | aliKKjc | ZeAxuKefiac] | arcl&v 

Clay. Height 13 mm., width 18 mm. ; face complete but worn. 
Note position of the date as the first line of the legend. Forms a 
pair with No. 27. Symbol, half anchor. One seal impression. 

No. 27. ©KP | [c,] | ZeXeuKciac | areX&v 

Clay. Height 13 mm., width 16 mm.; face complete but 
cracked. Forms a pair with No. 26. Symbol, half anchor. 
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No. 28. aliKyjfq] | ZsAeuicjeiac;] | AP | gcteX cov 

Clay. Height 13 mm., width 16 mm.; face complete but 
abraded. Forms a pair with No. 29. Two seal impressions. 

No. 29. dA.LK/i[q] | ZsXeuKdafc;] | A[P] | [cmA&v] 

Clay. Height 8 mm., width 16 mm. ; the bottom, and a part of 
the right edge, of the face missing. Forms a pair with No. 28. 
One seal impression. 

No. 30. aXitcffc | ZcleuKcjdac] j AAP | drreA&fv] 

Clay. Height 13 mm., width 15 mm. ; face complete but right 
portion abraded. Forms a pair with No. 31. Symbol, half 
anchor. Three seal impressions. 

No. 31. cduK/jc | ZcA.euK£iot[c] | AAP | dhxA&v 
Clay. Height 13 mm., width 17 mm.; face complete. Forms a 
pair with No. 30. Symbol, half anchor. 

No. 32. dXiKyjc ] ZeXcuicdac | BAP ] aTclcov 

Clay. Height 12 mm., width 18 mm.; face complete. Forms a 
pair with No. 33. Symbol, half anchor. One seal impression. 

No. 33. cAiK/jc j ZelcuKciafc] | BAP | cctA&v 

Clay. Height 12 mm., width 16 mm.; face complete. Forms a 
pair with No. 32. Symbol, half anchor. 

No. 34. oAtK/jc | Zslcuicd | ac, FA[P] | areX&v 

Clay. Height 13 mm., width 15 mm. ; face complete. The final 
two letters of the city-name occur as the initial letters of the 
following line. Forms a pair with No. 35. Two seal impressions. 

No. 35. oAiKyjc | ZcA.£UKd|c£c TAP | arck&v 

Clay. Height 12 mm., width 15 mm. ; face complete. Forms a 
pair with No. 34. 

No. 36. [djXtKyjc | [ZsJXeuKdac | AAP | [aT£]loav 

Clay. Height 10 mm., width 15 mm.; face complete but too 
small to receive the impression of the entire stamp. The right 
hand diagonal stroke of the first numeral can just be made out. 
Forms a pair with No. 37. Symbol, half anchor. 

No. 37. [dl]umc | [ZcjXeuKdafc] | [A]AP | [cct£]1[63v] 

Clay. Height 10 mm., width 12 mm.; face complete but too 
small for the stamp. The two legends, Nos. 36 and 37, are im- 
pressed on a single complete bulla and form a pair. Symbol, 
half anchor. Three seal impressions on the bulla. 

No. 38. dXiKyjc | ZeXcuKeiafc] | EAP | drrcLSv 
Bitumen? Height 13.5 mm., width 16 mm.; face slightly broken 
and cracked. Forms a pair with No. 39. Symbol, half anchor. 

No. 39. aXiKfic | Zc^euKefpac] | EA[P] | cmA[<5v] 

Bitumen? Height li mm., width 15 mm.; the lower and the 
right edges of the face broken. Forms a pair with No. 38. One 
seal impression. 
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No. 40. &Xik>k | HeXeuKe(a[c] | ‘TAP [ arzk&v 

Clay. Height 11 mm., width 17 mm. ; face complete. Forms a 
pair with No. 41. Symbol half anchor. Two seal impressions. 

No. 41. aliKyjc | ZcXcuKeiac | ‘TAP | arzX&v 
Clay. Height 11 mm., width 19.5 mm. ; face complete. Forms a 
pair with No. 40. Symbol, half anchor. 

No. 42. dliK/jc | ZeXeuKd [ac] | ZAP j drsA&v 

Clay. Height 13 mm., width 17 mm. ; right edge of face slightly 
broken. Forms a pair with No. 43. 

No. 43. dliio^c] | He[X]euK[e[ac] | | <Hrla>[v] 

Clay. Height 13 mm., width 14 mm.; face complete but too 
small for the stamp. The kappa of the city-name and the sec- 
ond numeral of the date can be discerned beyond the right 
edge of the face, on the adjoining facet. Forms a pair with No. 
42. Three seal impressions. 

No. 44. cAik/k | ZcltuKcjla*;] | HAP j dreA&v 
Clay. Height 15 mm., width 18 mm. ; face complete. The last 
line is not parallel to the others. Symbol, half anchor. 

No. 45. cdai< [nc,] | ZslefuKejtac | 0A[P] ] aTt[l63v] 

Clay. Height 11 mm., width 16 mm.; face badly abraded. 
Forms a pair with No. 46. Symbol, half anchor. 

No. 46. [dA.u<] n[c;] | ZeleuKefiac] | 0A[P] | [aTc]Xw[v] 

Clay. Height 12 mm., width 18 mm.; face badly abraded. 
Forms a pair with No. 45. Symbol, half anchor. 

No. 47. aliKyjc | ZcXcuKcflac] | MP | chxXf&v] 

Clay? Height 11 mm., width 15 mm.; face chipped and 
abraded. Between the two numerals may be seen faint traces of 
characters, which give the impression that the stamp had been 
applied twice. Forms a pair with No. 48. Two seal impressions. 

No. 48. aXiKyjc | LcXcuK£[(ac] | MP | dT£lo>[v] 

Clay? Height 11 mm., width 14 mm.; face complete but 
gouged. Forms a pair with No. 47. Symbol, half anchor. Two 
seal impressions. 

No. 49. alumc j ZeXsuKeia [c] | BMP | [djrel&v 
Bitumen ? Height 13 mm., width 19 mm. The face is complete 
but its center has been damaged, apparently by the tearing 
out of the string to which the bulla had been attached. Forms 
a pair with No. 50. Symbol, half anchor. One seal impression. 

No. 50. [dltjidfc | [Zc]l£UK[e] (etc j BMP | [djrelah/ 

Bitumen? Height 13 mm., width 19 mm.; face complete but 
chipped. Forms a pair with No. 49. Symbol, half anchor. 

No. 51. aXtKyic | ZcXeuKef'iac] | BMP | drsA&v 
Bitumen. Height 13.5 mm., width 18 mm.; face complete but 
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too small for the stamp. Forms a pair with No. 52. Symbol, 
half anchor. One seal impression. 

No. 52. dXucyjc | ZeXeuKdac | FMP | [drejXwv 
Bitumen. Height 14 mm., width 19 mm.; face complete but 
abraded. Forms a pair with No. 51. Symbols, half anchor and, 
to its right, apparently caduceus. One seal impression. 

No. 53. [djltK/jc | ZslcuKsiac | AMP | dnxA&v 
Bitumen. Height 15 mm., width 21 mm. ; face complete. Forms 
a pair with No. 54. Symbols, half anchor and, to its right, star. 
One seal impression. 

No. 54. [djXnojc | ZclcuKdac | AMP | arfeX&v] 

Bitumen. Height 10 mm., width 21 mm.; face broken at bot- 
tom. Forms a pair with No. 53. Symbols, half anchor and star. 
Two seal impressions. 

No. 55. dliKyfc | ZeXeuKeftac] | EMP | drzX&v 
Bitumen ? Height 14 mm., width 16 mm, ; face complete but too 
small for the stamp. Forms a pair with No. 56. Symbol, half 
anchor. One seal impression. 

No. 56. dXiKyjc | ZeXcufKeiac] | EMP j arzX&v 
Bitumen? Height 14 mm., width 20 mm.; face complete but 
abraded. Forms a pair with No. 55. Symbol, half anchor. 

No. 57. [dA] ik/ic | Zclcuiccftac] | QMP | ar£lc35[v] 

Bitumen. Height 14.5 mm., width 18 mm. ; upper left corner of 
the face missing, and abrasion on the portion to the right. 
Forms a pair with No. 58. 

No. 58. dlumc J ZcXcuKcla [c] | QMfP] | [crreX&v] 

Bitumen. Height 9.5 mm., width 19 mm.; the bottom and a 
part of the right edge of the face missing. Forms a pair with 
No. 57. One seal impression. 

No. 59. [djliioK | [ZJeleuKcifctc] | XMP ] dreX&v 

Bitumen. Height 16 mm., width 18 mm. ; face practically com- 
plete. Note the reversed form of the numeral seven. Forms a 
pair with No. 60. Symbol, half anchor. 

No. 60. [djltKyjc | ZsXcuma [c] | XMP | dtTsX&v 
Bitumen. Height 16 mm., width 17 mm. ; edges of face chipped. 
Forms a pair with No. 59. Symbol, half anchor. 

No. 61. dliK/jc | ZsXsuKsfiac] | HMP | areX&v 
Bitumen? Height 12 mm., width 18.5 mm. The face is complete 
but the right portion has been smeared while the material was 
soft. Forms a pair with No. 62. Symbol, half anchor. 

No. 62. akiKri [c] | ZsXeuKfdac] | HM[P] j dreAo> [v] 

Bitumen? Height 12 mm., width 17.5 mm.; face complete but 
chipped and abraded. Forms a pair with No. 61. 
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No. 63. dluoK j BcXcuicdafc] | 0MP | dreA&v 
Bitumen. Height 14 mm., width 22.5 mm.; face complete. 
Forms a pair with No. 64. Symbol, half anchor. 

No. 64. dXucfSc | ZcXcuKctafc] | 0MP | arzX&v 
Bitumen. Height 13 mm., width 22 mm. ; face complete. Forms 
a pair with No. 63. Symbol, half anchor. One seal impression. 

No. 65. dXiK/jc | EeAsukda [c] | N[P] | direA&v 
Bitumen. Height 14.5 mm., width 20.5 min.; face complete. 
Symbols, half anchor and star, as on Nos. 53 and 54. 

No. 66. dXiK/jc | ZcXeuicciafc] | ANP | dreA&v 
Bitumen. Height 13 mm., width 19.5 mm. ; face complete. Ap- 
parently forms a pair with No. 67. Symbol, half anchor. 

No. 67. [dAiKnc] | [Be] XfeuKdac] | [A]NP J [ajrcA&v 
Bitumen. Height 11.5 mm., width 16.5 mm. ; left portion of the 
face missing. The first numeral of the date is lost. Since this 
impression appears to be in all respects like that of No. 66, it is 
assumed that they form a pair. Symbol, half anchor. 

No. 68. dXiK/]c | ZcXeuKciac | BNP | arzX&v 
Clay. Height 13.5 mm., width 19.5 mm. ; face complete. Forms 
a pair with No. 69. Symbol, half anchor. 

No. 69. dXtkTjc | BeXcukdac | BNP | arzXtiv 
Clay. Height 13 mm., width 20 mm. ; face complete. Forms a 
pair with No. 68. Symbol, half anchor. 

No. 70. dliK^fc] | LzXz [u] Kcfictc] | FNP | dixA&fv] 

Bitumen. Height 13.5 mm., width 16 mm. ; face complete but 
too small for the stamp. Apparently forms a pair with No. 71. 
Symbol, half anchor. 

No. 71. dXiK [ yic] | BeXeuficdac;] | T[N]P | dxeA&fv] 

Bitumen. Height 14 mm., width 17 mm. ; face chipped in places 
and the center worn smooth. The second numeral of the date is 
restored as N on the grounds that No. 71 appears to be exactly 
like No. 70, and that the pairs for the years TAP, and TMP, are 
complete, while the series of KP dates are impressed on light 
colored clay instead of on bitumen as is this impression. One 
seal impression. 

No. 72. dAuc [yjc] | ZcAeuicdac | ANP | [dxjeXwv 
Bitumen. Pleight 14 mm., width 19.5 mm.; face slightly 
chipped. Forms a pair with No. 73. Symbol, half anchor. 

No. 73. [dkiK/jc] | Be[XeuKe(ac] | ANP | dTeX&[v] 

Bitumen. Height 9 mm., width 11.5 mm. ; upper and right por- 
tions of the face missing. Forms a pair with No. 72. 

No. 74. [dX]iK/)c | BcAeuKdac ] ENP | [djixX&v. 
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Bitumen? Height 15 mm., width 18 mm. ; face slightly chipped. 
Symbol, half anchor. 

No. 75. aXiKTjc | ZeXcuKcia [c,] | QNP ] arz\6> [v] 

Clay. Height 12 mm., width 17 mm. ; face complete but worn at 
center. The second numeral of the date is obscure, but the read- 
ing N appears to be called for. One seal impression. 

No. 76. aliKioc | ZslcuKsiaq | ZNP | aTclcSv 

Clay. Height 15 mm., width 20 mm. ; face complete. Forms a 
pair with No. 77. Symbol, half anchor. 

No. 77. dliK/jc | ZAcuKciac | ZNP | aTcl&v 

Clay. Height 12.5 mm., width 19 mm. ; face complete. Forms a 
pair with No. 76. Symbol, half anchor. 

No. 78. dliK/jc | ZsXcuKciac | HNP | arslcov 
Clay. Height 14 mm., width 18 mm.; face complete. Forms a 
pair with No. 79. Symbol, half anchor. 

No. 79. aliK/K | ZclsuKciac | HNP | <xtz\&v 

Clay. Height 14 mm., width 19 mm. ; face complete. Forms a 
pair with No. 78. Symbol, half anchor. 

No. 80. dliKyjc | ZcXcuKctfac] | BNP | crreX&v 

Clay. Height 14 mm., width 16 mm.; face complete but 
abraded. Symbol, half anchor. 
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Plate I. Bullae and tablets. 

1. Two bullae. Oriental Institute (Chicago). Slightly reduced. 

2. Bullae and clay tablets. Kaiser Friedrich Museum (Berlin). Re- 
duced, 

Plate II. Impressions of private seals on bullae. 

1. Oriental Institute (Chicago), No. A 3911. Enl. 

2. Oriental Institute (Chicago), No. A 3762. Enl. 

3. Kaiser Friedrich Museum (Berlin), No. YA 6063. Enl. 

4. (a) Yale Babylonian Collection (New Haven), No. 3158. N. S. 

(b) Oriental Institute (Chicago), No. A 4005. Enl. 

5-6. Louvre (Paris), No. 808. N. S. 

Plate III. Impressions of private seals on bullae. 

1. Oriental Institute (Chicago), No. A 3760. Enl. 

2. Oriental Institute (Chicago), No. A 3404. Enl. 

3. Yale Babylonian Collection (New Haven), No. 3083. Enl. 

4. Oriental Institute (Chicago), No. A 3837. Enl. 

5. Yale Babylonian Collection (New Haven), No. 3160. N. S. 

6. Cabinet des Medailles (Paris). N. S. 

Plate IY. Portraits of the Seleueids. 

1. Bulla. Cat. No. 1. Enl. 

2. Bulla. Cat. No. 3. N. S. 

3. Silver coins of Seleueus III and Antiochus III. E. T. Newell Coll. 
N. S. 

4. Bulla. Cat. No. 4. N. S. 

5. Copper coins of Antiochus IY and Antiochus III. E. T. Newell 
Coll. N. S. 

6. Bulla. Cat. No. 5. N. S. 

7. Clay cameo of Seleueus IY. Cabinet des Medailles (Paris). N. S. 

8. Silver coin of Seleueus IY. Cabinet des Medailles (Paris). 

9. Clay cameo of Antiochus I or Antiochus II (?). Cabinet des Me- 
dailles (Paris). 

Plate V. Portraits of the Seleueids. 

1. Bulla. Cat. No. 8. N. S. 

2. Clay seal. Cat. No. 67. Enl. 

3. Copper coins of Antiochus I and Antiochus IY. E. T. Newell Coll. 
N. S. 

4. Clay seal. Cat. No. 68. Enl. 

5. Silver coin of Demetrius I. E. T. Newell Coll. N. S. 

6. Clay seal. Cat. No. 69. N. S. 

7. Copper coin of Timarchus. E. T. Newell Coll. N. S. 
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Plate VI. Portraits of the Seleucids. 

I. Clay seal. Cat. No. 70. N. S. 

' 2. Clay seal. Cat. No. 70. Enl. 

3. Copper coin of Seleucus I. E. T. Newell Coll. N. S. 

4. Copper coin of Demetrius II. Br. Mus. N. S. 

5. Bulla. Cat. No. 12. Enl. 

6. Silver coin of Demetrius II. Br. Mus. N. S. 

7. Bulla. Cat. No. 13. N. S. 

8. Bulla. Cat. No. 14. Enl. 

9. Clay seal. Cat. No. 71. Enl. 

10. Bulla. Cat. No. 15. N. S. 

II. Clay seal. Cat. No. 72. Enl. 

Plate VII. Gods and heroes. 

1. Copper coins of Antiochus III and Antiochus I or II. E. T. Newell 
Coll. N. S. 

2. Bulla. Cat. No. 18. Enl. 

3. Bulla. Cat. No. 35. Enl. 

4. Bulla. Cat. No. 43. N. S. 

5. Clay seal of the Upper Kilbiani in Asia Minor. Br. Mus. N. S. 

6. Silver coins of Seleucus II. E. T. Newell Coll. N. S. 

7. Copper coins of Seleucus IV. (a) Cabinet des Medailles. (b) 
E. T. Newell Coll. N. S. 

8. Bulla. Cat. No. 48. N. S. 

9. Copper coins of Antiochus IV. (a) Cabinet des Medailles. (b) 
E. T. Newell Coll. N. S. 

Plate VIII. Gods and symbols. 

1. Bulla. Cat. No. 54. Enl. 

2. Bulla. Cat. No. 55. Enl. 

3. Copper coin of Alexander Balas. E. T. Newell Coll. N. S. 

4. Silver coin of Demetrius II. Br. Mus. N. S. 

5. Clay seal. Cat. No. 76. Enl. 

6. Clay seal. Cat. No. 75. Enl. 

7. Clay seal. Cat. No. 78. N. S. 

8. Copper coin of Demetrius II. Br. Mus. N. S. (R of PI. VI, 4), 

9. (a) Copper coin of Antiochus I. E. T. Newell Coll. N. S. 

(b) Bulla. Cat. No. 58. N. S. 

10. Copper coins of Seleucus I. (a) E, T. Newell Coll, (b) Br. Mus. 
N. S. 

11. Clay seal. Cat. No. 80. Enl. 

Plate IX. Symbols and tax stamps. 

1. Clay seal. Cat. No. 79. Enl. 

2. (a, b) Copper coins of Seleucus I. (a) E. T. Newell Coll, (b) Br. 
Mus. N. S. (c) Copper coin of Antiochus II. Br. Mus. N. S. 

3. Clay seal. Cat. No. 81. Enl. 
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4. Bulla. Cat. No. 16. N. S. 

5. Bulla. Cat. No. 16. N. S. 

6. Bulla. Cat. No. 17. Enl. 

7. Bulla. Cat. No. 19. Enl. 

8. Bulla. Cat. No. 20. Enl. 

9. Bulla. Cat. No. 22. Enl. 

10. Bulla. Cat. No. 23. Enl. 

Plate X. Tax stamps. 

1. Bulla. Cat. No. 24 (a, c.— Enl.; b.—N. S.). 

2. Bulla. Cat. No. 25. Enl. 

3. Bulla. Cat, No. 26. N. S. 

4. Bulla. Cat. No. 42. Enl. 

5. Bulla. Cat. No. 61. N. S. 

6. Bulla. Cat. No. 51. Enl. 

7. Bulla. Cat. No. 61. N. S. 

8. Bulla. Cat. No. 65. N. S. 

9. Bulla. Cat. No. 66. N. S. 

Plate XI. Bullae. 

1. Bulla. Cat. No. 64. N. S. 

2. Bulla. Cat. No. 62. N. S. 

3. Bulla. Cat. No. 63. N. S. 

4. Bullae from Seleueia on the Tigris. University Mus., Michigan 
University (Ann Arbor). Enl. 
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A NEO-PYTHAGOREAN SOURCE IN 
PHILO JUDAEUS 


BY ERWIN R. GrOODENOUCH 



A NEO-PYTHAGOREAN SOURCE IN 
PHILO JUDAEUS 


AN Interesting source problem is still to be solved in connec- 

/\ tion with Philo ? s Quis rerum divinarum heres / §§130 ff. 
1 \ The treatise is one of his rambling allegorical discussions 
of scriptural passages, to the second part of which, the part in 
which we are to be interested, applies a subtitle Kal rccpl tyic die, 
ha Kal £vavTia romc. This section is an elaborate allegorization of 
the biblical phrase, “He divided them in the middle, and laid the 
pieces opposite each other” (Gen. 15.10). Philo states his text, 
and gives the following summary of what he is about to say : 

Then he (Moses) adds, “He divided them in the middle,” but does 
not say who did so, that you may understand that it was the indemon- 
strable (ctSctKToc) God who cut (reuvovTa) in succession all the natures 
(4>uaac) of bodies and things which seem to have been joined and 
united, using therefor his Logos, the Cutter (xoueuc) of all things, 
which never ceases dividing, for it is whetted down to the keenest edge. 
For when it has divided all sensible objects down into the atoms and so- 
called indivisibles, this Cutter begins after these to divide the objects 
apprehended by reason into an unspeakably large, indeed unlimited, 
number of parts, 1 2 and “cuts the thin plates of gold into hair,” as Moses 
says, making them into length without breadth, like incorporeal lines 
(5 §130, 131). 

This Is a universal process which Philo illustrates by the divisions 
in the human constitution : 

So it divides each of the three (parts of the human constitution), the 
soul into the reasoning and unreasoning part, the reason into true and 
false, and sense-perception into that form of conception (pavraata) 
which adequately apprehends its object, and that which does not do so 3 
(§132). 

Philo goes on to say that these divisions are then set into oppo- 
sition to each other, become “opposites.” The only part of the 

1 Hereafter referred to as Quis Heres . 

2 Ta Xoycp 0£Cj)py)Tot dc duuSirrouc Kal cbrcpiypapouc uoipac. 

3 On this Stoic distinction of the KaTaXypiriK?} pavraala Kal dKardXiQ- 
rrroc see the note ad. loo . by Cohn, in his translation of this treatise in 
Die Werhe Philos von Alexandria in deutscher Uebersetzung, edited 
now by I. Heinemann, Y (1929), pp. 214 ff. 
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human constitution not so divided is the immaterial and divine 
part, the dmorfiiiai, since there can be no qualification in the genu- 
ineness of enior/mai, and hence no division of them into mutually 
contradictory opposites. 

As it was in the human constitution, so it was in the universe 
(§133). Over against matter was the Cutter, which by divisions 
made all things. First it divided raw matter into the light and 
heavy, then divided each of these in turn and produced the four 
elements. Each of these was again divided, earth into mainland 
and islands, water into sea and rivers and everything potable, air 
into the changes of summer and winter, fire into the destructive 
and constructive. The process of division kept on until it had pro- 
duced animate and inanimate objects, wild and cultivated fruits, 
wild and tame animals, male and female, reasoning and unreason- 
ing, etc. 

So, after having sharpened the Cutter of all things, his Logos, God 
divided the substance (ouafct) of all things, in itself formless and with- 
out quality; he divided the four elements of the Cosmos which had 
themselves been separated out of this substance, and the plants and ani- 
mals made in turn out of the elements (§140). 

This division, he assures us, is done with superhuman and me- 
ticulous accuracy, so that the halves are always equal down to the 
last atom. Indeed the whole point of his discussion is to show that 
the world has io-ornc, equality, as its fundamental principle, and 
that true taoryic is a prerogative of God alone (through the instru- 
mentality of the “Cutter”)* 

But there are several forms of equality : 

For the term “equal” is used in one way with respect to numbers, as 
that two equals two, three equals three, and the other numbers similarly; 
but in another way with respect to spacial magnitudes, in whose dimen- 
sions are length, breadth, and depth. For palm may equal palm, 4 or 
cubit cubit, in magnitude, but not in value, as is the case also with 
things weighed and measured out. A necessary form of equality is also 
the proportional, by which also a few things can be regarded as equal 
to many, and small to great. Cities also have from time to time been ac- 
customed to make use of this proportional equality when they bid each 
citizen bring an equal amount of his property, not of course equal by 
count (aptOuw) but by proportion of the amount of property to the 

4 nalaiGTYic, an Alexandrian form of iraXacrrn, a measure of about 
three inches. The idea seems to be that a yard of cotton equals a yard of 
silk, a pound of lead equals a pound of gold, in measure but not in 
value. 
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tax-rate; so lie who pays one hundred drachmae would seem to con- 
tribute an equal sum with him who pays a talent (§§144, 145). 

Philo now goes on to show how equality in all these senses is a 
universal principle. Among many illustrations he points to the 
cycles of varying length of day and night as an instance of the 
preservation of actual arithmetic equality between dark and light 
(§§146 ff.). He gets beyond his depth in trying to show the pres- 
ence of proportional or geometric equality in the universe, but he 
makes clear that in the world as a whole fire is to air as air to 
water as water to earth, though in just what sense he does not ex- 
plain. In the human constitution is to be found the same propor- 
tional equality between the dry, hot, cold, and moist elements 
(§153). By using proportional equality, then, Philo can assert 
that ictot/jc is everywhere in the universe. The swallow and the 
eagle, the herring and the whale, the ant and the elephant, man 
and the universe, pains and pleasures, attractions and repulsions, 
all equal each other by proportional equality. Thus : 

The art (r ixyn) of God, by which he created all things, can be drawn 
at neither too great or too little tension, and remaining thus fixed, after 
the principle of extremes in excesses (Kara t y\v ev UTtep$oXaic aKpornra), 5 
it created everything perfectly, for the maker used all numbers and all 
the forms which are in the highest degree perfect (§156). 

So the world is good as a whole, not because of any virtue in 
the matter out of which God made the world, which was ‘ ‘ inani- 
mate, discordant, and capable of dissolution, besides being in its 
own nature perishable, and lacking in all proportion and equal- 
ity/’ into a product “made homogeneous (oaotav) and stable (ryjv 
aiiT^v) with reference to a single equal and equable power and 
science (Kara |dav Tcry]v Kal o^aX/jv Buvautv Kal emaT^yjv) (§160). 

Philo goes on from this remarkable account of creation to show 
how Moses has recognized the universality of iaoryic, and how it is 
everywhere at the bottom of Jewish laws. He also tries to indi- 

5 I suspect the text here, for it is hard to make sense. Cohn trans- 
lates it “mit hochster Genauigkeit,” Yonge, “according to its own exces- 
sive and consummate perfection.” The phrase as it stands recalls Aris- 
totelian moral terminology, where apery] was in mean proportion be- 
tween the #Kpoi, urrep[3oXy] and eXXei^LCj see Eth . N .> 1108 a, 4 if. Cohn 
rightly notes that the passage is a Pythagorean comparison of the uni- 
verse to a well-tuned lyre. One is reminded of the Ps.-Hippocratean Be 
Victu, 10: evt Be Xoyu) navra BieKoaiiyjaaTo Kara Tponov airro eaxrrai Ta 
£v rq> aciiiart to rtup, dTxoatnyjaiv tou oXou, tiiKpa rcpoc neyaXa Kal txeyaXa 
TTpOC lilKpa. 
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cate briefly the harmony between this and Moses ? account of crea- 
tion. Into that extended discussion we need not go. It is enough to 
say that the passages of the Old Testament which Philo selects for 
discussion are obviously adapted to his theory of equality, rather 
than that theory in any important detail derived from the Old 
Testament passages. 

At last he returns to his original text to discuss the fact that 
the pairs, after having been divided, “were placed opposite to 
,one another. ’ * This leads Philo to state that nearly all things 
which exist in the world are cvccvxla. Hot is opposite to cold, 
sweet to bitter, rational to irrational, disease to health, wisdom to 
folly, barrenness to fertility, love of solitude to gregariousness, to 
give only a few of Philo ’s instances (§§207 ft). So Moses teaches 
us, says Philo, 

the fact that each thing is placed in opposition (to something else), not 
as wholes, but by virtue of their being segments (runudruv) (sc. of a 
whole). For a single given thing consists of two opposing parts, and 
when it is cut (rny)0£vToc) the contraiy parts become recognizable 
(yvupma). Is not this the teaching, as the Greeks say, which their great 
and renowned Heracleitus boasted as a new discovery, and put at the 
head of his philosophy? For it was an ancient discovery of Moses that 
contraries are made after the manner of divisions of a single entity 
(to £k tou auroO Ta dvavTia Tuy)[ictTo>v Xoyov Exovra arcoreXctaGai), as 
has been clearly shown. (§§223 f.) 

Philo goes on from here to discuss for a little the symbolism of 
the seven days and seven branches of the candlestick, for here he 
finds typified the fact that in addition to the equal division, three 
and three, there is always between these threes the Cutter, mak- 
ing the division. So, as Cohn has expressed it, the opposites for 
Philo condition and necessitate each other. 6 But the Cutter which 
divides them is at the same time the principle of union : 

For the divine powers go right through the middles and matters and 
materials, and while they destroy nothing, since the bisections remain 
undisturbed, yet they distinguish and separate very beautifully the na- 
tures of the individual phenomena. 7 

The opposites are united in harmony by a rigid bond, that of 

6 Philo’s Werke , V, 215. See the beautiful expression of this idea in 
Cherub. 110 if. to which Cohn refers. 

7 §312: ai 0&Tai Suvanac Sia ueac^v Kal Ttpayodraw Kal crcouaxoav louaai 
4>0£tpouai jilv o0$£v , — \xivzi yap aTTa0yj ra StxoTo^yjuaTa — , SiaipoGai bh Kal 
SiaareXXoucri apoSpa k aX&c vac £Kacrra>v 4>ua£ic* 
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spiritual lyre strings (nveuiictTiicol rovoi) (§242), where Philo is 
rather laboring his Heraeleitean figure, but is clear enough. 

In all of this discussion Philo is obviously trying to fit a defi- 
nite conception of the Logos and creation, of equality and bisec- 
tion, into the Torah. The probabilities are strong in this case that 
he not only is adapting to the Bible a definite theory of the uni- 
verse, not original with himself, but that he is following a written 
source which would seem to have had the title Hep! rfjc dc ha icai 
evavrCa Toimc. For in §133, almost at the outset of the discussion, 
he says : 

Since the discussion of cutting into equal divisions and of contraries 
is of very great importance we shall neither pass it by nor tarry in it 
too long, but abbreviate it as much as possible (obc Sotlv ctutsuvovtcc), 
and content ourselves with only the chief points. 

The allusion would seem to be to a document in which there was 
at least a reference to Heracleitus, for a parallel account is ex- 
tant in another of Philo's treatises, the Quaestiones in Genesin , 8 
III, 5, where the same scriptural verse is under discussion. Again 
the same line of argument is deduced from it, with some slight 
differences of detail and in much briefer compass, with the re- 
mark at the end : 

Hence Heracleitus wrote books on Nature, borrowing the theory of 
contraries from our historian (Moses), with the addition of an infinite 
number of laborious arguments. 

The passages have many times been discussed. Heinze, with his 
usual acumen, says of Philo and Heracleitus: “Wiewohl die 
Grundanschauungen der beiden Philosophen ganz verschieden 
sind, so ist doch die Lehre von dem Streit als bewegendem Prin- 
eip, von dem nolsuoc als Yater aller Dinge und dessen Identitat 
xnit dem Logos offenbar aus der Lehre Heraklits auf den Alex- 
andriner iibergegangen. ' ' 9 While I cannot agree that the identity 
of rroXeiioc with the Logos can with any confidence he ascribed to 
Heracleitus, at least in any sense of the word comparable to 
Philo's, Heinze seems to me to have stated the problem very suc- 
cinctly: there is a definite connection, near or remote, between 
Heracleitus' idea of opposites and this section of Philo. But in 
the transition from one philosopher to the other the idea has be- 
come changed from its original character, so as to fit into a phi- 

8 Hereafter abbreviated as Quaest. Gen. 

9 Lehre vom Logos (1872), p. 228; see pp. 11, 226-229. 
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losophy fundamentally different. The problem is, then, whether 
we can trace any of the intermediate steps. 

Bousset 10 discussed the matter of parallels between the Philonic 
theory of the elements as each divided into contraries and a simi- 
lar theory of the Egyptians (which Reitzenstein 11 has ascribed 
specifically to Chaeremon) quoted in Seneca, Nat. Quaest Ill, 
xii, 2. Here Seneca says that the Egyptians divided each of the 
four elements into male and female ; and so in the case of air the 
male is wind, the female quiet air ; in water the sea is male, other 
water female; in fire that which consumes is male, that which 
glows without burning is female ; in earth rocks and boulders are 
male, arable land is female. Bousset has traced out each of these 
contrasts in Philo’s writing, either in the passages we are discuss- 
ing, or elsewhere, and concludes that Philo had this source to 
which Seneca refers, which Reitzenstein had described as a min- 
gling of Egyptian ideas of the gods with Stoic speculation. 
Bousset thinks that Reitzenstein is too sure of the Stoic contribu- 
tion. For while the twofold fire may be Stoic (though since it is 
found also in Manichaeism and Mandaeism he is not sure that it 
originated in Stoicism), the combination of ideas represented in 
this “Egyptian” tradition of the elements may have been worked 
out in a Hermetic rather than in a Stoic environment. So he 
quotes the Hermetic statement in Pseudo-Iamblichus, Be Myster., 
VIII, 3 : eon o5v Kal dXXyj tic fiycuovla nap ’ ccOtoic rcov rapt yevccnv 
oX<i)v crrotxsTcov Kal rtiv iv auroic Suvapieuv, rcrrapcov [isv dppzvucQv 
t£tt apc*)v Be QyiXvk&v, nvriva dravsiiouatv yjXia>. But Bousset adds the 
suggestion, since Philo uses the same source twice in treating the 
same scriptural verse, that the source he had was a Jewish alle- 
gorization of that text by one of Philo’s predecessors in the task 
of uniting philosophy with the Torah (pp. 24 f.). 12 I will discuss 
this point later. 18 

In the introduction and notes to Ms translation Cohn has not 
dealt with the problem in any critical way, and while his remarks 
occasionally throw light upon a passage they can he said to do 
little more than that. 

The most important attempt at analyzing the passage for its 

10 Jiidisch-christUcher Schulbetrieb in Alexandria und Rom (1915), 
pp. 23 ff. 

11 Zwei religionsgeschichtlich e Fragen > pp. 78 ff. 

12 Heinemann (Monatsschrift Gesch. u. Wiss . Judent v 1923, p. 285) 
has rejected this last suggestion. 

13 See below, p. 150. 
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; sources since Heinze was made by Brehier, 14 though done by him 

largely in a footnote. The passage is built, he says, upon “une 
source syncretiste, dont la note dominante est PheracliteismeP’ 
This statement is expanded in a long footnote, in the first para- 
f, graph of which he indicates the Heracleitean elements, in the sec- 
ond the other syneretistic additions. The note is not done in M. 
Brehier ? s best vein. He points out that equality is similarly 
treated in connection with in Be Great. Princ., chapter xiv, II, 
373, and that was an important conception with Heracleitus 
(though the Pythagorean explanation of Sikki as a square number 
because produced by equals is proverbial, and is obviously the 
source of Philo at this passage). He says that another passage of 
i similar interest is Spec . Legg ., IY, 230-238, though this is the 

same passage as the foregoing, referred to according to the divi- 
sions of Cohn’s text instead of the older divisions. The idea of 
harmony is also to be found, he says, in Be Plant., 10, and in 
; Quaest. Gen., II, 149 (Harris, p. 59). The last reference does not 

check in either the text of Quaest. Gen. or Harris, but may refer 
to Quaest. Gen., II, 64 (Harris, pp. 26 f.) where the balance of 
opposites is treated in quite a Heracleitean manner, though with 
no reference to harmony. 

The second paragraph of the note discusses details which Bre- 
hier regards as syneretistic additions to the Heracleitean origi- 
nal. 15 I shall mention them seriatim because it seems to me that 
his remarks are quite misleading. First come a number of points 
which Brehier calls Stoic. 

14 Les idees philo so phi ques et religieuses de Philon d’Alexandrie (2d 
ed., 1925), pp. 86 if., esp. p. 87, n. 2. 

15 The paragraph reads : “Le syncretisme se marque d’abord par la 
quantite cFexemples stoi'eiens qui ne peuvent venir d’Heraelite : les 
quatre elements; les divisions $uonc, rationnel-irrationnel (139); la 
notion de la matiere sans forme (oucria, 133), la division des zones 
terrestres (cf. Arnim fr. vet. st., II, 195, 6), la division du temps (ib., 
301), la theorie de la sante. Enfin la notion meme de t om est identifiee k 
eelle de la division d’apres laquelle dans le stoicisme les elements con- 
fondus d’abord dans la matiere se divisent (5135). H y a aussi des 
sources plantonieiennes (sic) : Fegalite par analogie des elements (5153; 
Timee, 32 b; 81c), Phomme microcosme ( Timee , 43d). Ailleurs qu. in 
Gen., I, 64 (Wendland, 39), la to\xy\ est identifiee avee la Ta£i< platoni- 
eienne. Elle a les caracteres du concept stoieien du destin; aKolouSla, 
elppoc (sic) (de an. sacr. idon., 4, II, 240). II faut a j outer qu’un frag- 
ment sur la division des etres, que Fon trouve chez Plutarque (de solert 
anim., 3 fin), est rapports formellement aux Stoieiens.” 
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The first of these are the four elements. That the Stoics used 
the four elements is well known, but of course they did not origi- 
nate them or use them in any way to mark them as distinctively 
Stoic teaching. There is nothing more recognizably Stoic about 
Philo’s four elements here than in the following Neo-Pythagorean 
statement by Timaeus Locrus : ’Apxctl uiv c 5v t&v yewoiiivajv wc ulv . 
unoicd^evov & 8Xa } cbc Be Xo yoc ^oppac to sIBoc * dTtoy£vvd tiara hh toutcwv 
earl tcc acitiara, yd re Kal uScop ahp tc Kal re Op. 16 

On the other hand Brehier is quite correct in calling Stoic the 
contrast in §137 (Brehier mistakenly refers it to §139) between 
2£ic and puaic. Philo says that the divisions of the apuxa are : 

On the one hand those things which remain in the same place, whose 
bond is 8£ic, and those things which move, moving not by a change of 
location but by growing, which things the most sacred puerc has made 
alive. 17 

For the Stoics refused to recognize plants as having a ^uxn, and 
spoke of Puai c as taking its place. 18 They also regarded ££ic as the 
cohesive force in inorganic objects. 19 'E&c is defined by Achilles 
Tatius as follows : crcktiara f)va>ii£va IcycaOai oaa urto mac ££swc Kpa- 
TctTai, ofov lt0oc, £ulov* 2cm ££ic rcveuiaa ochuaxoc auveKUKov. 20 Philo 
was quite at home in all these distinctions, as appears from an 
extended passage in the Quod Deus sit Immut ., pp. 35 where 
he discusses the details of each of the following classifications : 
t&v yap acj)tictTa>v ret u^v ivzZ) hcaro e£et ? ra hh puaei, ra Si pux/i, Ta Si 
XoyiK/i pux?i. XKoav uiv o5v Kai £uA.gov a hr\ r/jc crutiputac drr£crrracrrai ? 
Siaiiov KparaioraTov 2£iv dpyd&ro * y} Si ton rrveuiia avaenrpepov ip’ 
iauTo, ktA. Philo need not have got this particular detail in the 
passage of Quis Eeres which we are discussing immediately from 
the source, then, though I think it quite likely that he did so. 

16 Be Anima Mundi et Natura , 5; see also 6 (Mullach, Fragm. Phil . 
Gr . II, 41). While many writers say the Pythagoreans taught five ele- 
ments, almost as many say they taught four. There is similar, or paral- 
lel, confusion about Plato. See Eva Sachs, Die fiinf platonischen Kor- 
per: zur Geschichte der Mathematik und der Element enlehre Platons 
und der Pythagoreer (Berlin, 1917), pp. 8ff. Need one mention Em- 
pedocles? 

17 Cf. Deus Immut 36. 

18 Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum Fragment a (hereafter abbreviated as 
SVF), II, 708-712. 

18 Alex. Aphrod., SVF, II, p. 155, lines 24-30. 

20 Isagoga, 14 (SVF, II, 368); cf. Alex. Aphrod., SVF, II, 157, 
fine 7. 
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The next detail which M. Brehier points out as distinctively 
Stoic is the contrast between rational and irrational, for I cannot 
believe that when he wrote “les divisions 4>uaic, rationnel-irra- 
tionnel (139) ” he could have meant to parallel the two, as though 
the Stoic distinction of £Et< and was one between rational 
and irrational. But it is just as hard to think what he could have 
meant in making the contrast of rational and irrational as any- 
thing markedly Stoic. 21 

When he speaks of “la notion de la matiere sans forme (cC/aia, 
133) ” as implying a specifically Stoic teaching he is just as hard 
to understand. He could not have meant to say that the Stoics 
originated or appropriated as specially their own the notion of 
matter without form. What he must have meant was that to call 
this formless matter n rov nav roc ouala was a Stoic peculiarity. 
While Zeller says the same thing, 22 and it is quite true that the 
Stoics did speak in this way, 23 I find it hard to agree that the 
appearance of the term ouala for formless matter necessitates the 
inference of Stoic influence. For there is nothing to show that the 
Stoics originated such a use of ouata, and some evidence the other 
way. Aristotle himself says A£yo^v Syj y£voc £v ti t&v ovtcov t/jv 
oi/alav, TaurjQc hh to {i£v ok; i5Ak)V ? 24 and ouala A£y£Tai ra re anAd ad>{iaTa, 
olov yn Kal rcup Kal {58a>p i<al oaa ToiauTa, Kal oAuc; aa>nara Kal ra £k 
toutcov auvcaTWTa. 25 This is of course by no means the usual mean- 
ing of otkrta in Aristotle, but here the reference to the material, 
the unformed, substrate is to me unmistakable. Similarly in de- 
scribing the atoms of Democritus he calls them oualai, 26 which, 
whether the term here belongs to Aristotle or Democritus, is cer- 
tainly an application of the word to primitive matter. That this 
usage of oiiata was familiar among Pythagoreans is made plain 

21 See the contrast between toc AoyiariKd and rot aXA.cc l&a in Aris- 
totle, De Anima > 434 a, 6. Animals are in contrast to man by being Ta 
aAoya i&a in Plato, Protag 321 b; Xenophon, Hiero , vii, 3. 

22 Philos . der Griechen , I, i, 468 n. ; Eng. tr., I, 390, n. 1. 

28 So Zeno, in Arius Didymns, fr. 20 (Diels), SVF , I, 87: Oualav 
elvai Ty]v t&v ovtcov Ttavrcov TupcI)Ty]v OA/jv, TauTyiv Sc rcaaav at$iov Kal o6tc 
TiAetc*) yivou£vy)v o$T£ cAarrco. Cf. Chrysippus, ap. eund., fr. 21, SVF, II, 
413. 

24 De Anima, 412 a, 6 f. 

25 Metaph., 1017 b, 10 ff.; cf. 1043 a, 26 ff.: Qavcp&v %h £k twv dpn- 
a£vc«3v tic yj ata0yiTy] oOata carl Kal rrok * f) \ i£v yap c he, SAvi, B’cbc uoppyj 
oti £v£pyeta* ^ tpitiq i?j £k toutwv. See also ouala as the material 
OrtoKeiuevov in 1028 b, 33 ff. 

26 Aristotle, fr. 202. 
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from the following fragment ascribed to Archytas : rnc yap oualac 
dcriv Sia^opal rpzic * y) u£v yap Eaxiv SXy] ? /} hh [loppy], h cravat oTspov 
£k toiitcov. 27 Still more unmistakably Ps.-Arehytas says in the 
fragment from Ms Hepl dpx&v; oSaxe rpetc apxac ducv tov rz 
Gsov Kal rav ecrrch (i.e. ouaiav) x&v KpaytiaToJV Kal rav u°P4>&. Kal tov | lev 
0eov <rov> rexviTav Kal tov Kiv£ovTa } xdv lor cl) Tav ulav Kal to kivou- 
ycvov, Tav hi uoppcl) Tav x£xvav Kal ttoG’ av KivecTai Giro t& kiv£ovtoc d 
lor 6. 28 Ocellus Lucanus seems to use the terms in the same sense. 29 
Arius Didymus, himself a Stoic, ascribes the term to Platonists, 
and, by inference, to Aristotle. 80 But Aristotle in turn says that 
the Pythagoreans spoke of the arreipov as ouaia, 81 and that they 
<f at the same time called it otiaia and cut it into portions.” 82 As 
contrasted with this evidence for a pre-Stoic use of oGata for 
primitive, unformed matter, those who assert that such usage be- 
gan with the Stoics have only the fact that the definition of Zeno 
given above is more specific than any of the other passages 
quoted, and that the Stoics often used the term in that way after 
Zeno. But even lacking the evidence quoted for pre-Stoie usage, 
if the statement of Zeno was only the earliest using of the term in 
that way which we could definitely date, it would still be dan- 
gerous to conclude that any other anonymous document in which 
the term was found must be later than Zeno and necessarily de- 
rived from Stoic sources. In the chronological discussion of docu- 
ments in Greek philosophy there has been too much dating of 
terms by the authors and documents where we first happen to 
find them, and then dating other documents by the terms. 

Again when M. Brehier calls Philo ’s division of the earth into 
five zones a Stoicism he seems to me equally unjustified, for while 
it is true that Diogenes Laertius does describe it as a Stoic doe- 

27 J. Nolle, Ps.-Archytae Fragment a, fr. 35 (p. 28, 1. 29; see 1. 
12: ^ oijGfia puatK^, oGk aveu adjuaxoc). See also frs. 8, 10, 14a, 14b, and 
that quoted below, p. 143. 

28 Nolle, ibid., p. 1, 11. 27 ft. See below, pp. 140 f . 

29 1, 15 (§17 in Harder’s edition): Exi Kal to avapxov Kal to 
dxcXeuxyjTov Kal xou oxnuaxoc Kal xyjc Kiv^aeojc Kal xou xpovou Kal t fie, 
oualac touto Kiaxouxai Siotl dyiv^roc, o Koauoc Kal d$0apxoc. . . . f\ ye 
uyjv oOaia xwv Ttpayiiaxc^v avi^aroc. Kal dti£Td[3Xy]Toc Sia to ti/)T£ dnb too 
xetpovoc £rcl to (3£1tiov fi^Te dreo xou pelxiovop £tti to x&P°v nepuKcvai 
li£Ta0dllav. Harder, p. 87, notes that this is Hellenistic, and is parallel 
to the <J>uaic t&v TtpayiidT^v. Of this I am not certain. 

80 Diels, Doxographi , p. 447, 1. 27, and p. 448, 11. 24 fL 

81 Met., 987 a, 18 ; Phys., 203 a, 5. 

82 &\ia yap oiiaiav rcoiouat to anapov Kal uepi£ouaiv Phys., 204 a, 33. 
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trine * 83 jet in a fragment of Poseidonius , 34 the doctrine of the 
zones is specifically ascribed to Parmenides, and a summary is 
given of a lost discussion of the subject by Aristotle. Aetius tells 
us that Parmenides was the first to confine the habitable world to 
the two “tropical” (our “temperate”) zones , 35 but for a discus- 
sion of the five zones he refers only to Pythagoras . 36 There seems 
to have been a considerable difference between the various schools 
as to the location of the boundaries, if we may judge from 
Strabo’s abridgment of Poseidonius, but the details are now lost. 
So in view of the other philosophers it seems to me impossible to 
conclude, from the mere fact that Diogenes mentions the zones as 
part of Stoic teaching, that the doctrine was so characteristically 
Stoic that its presence in Philo identifies Stoic influence. Aetius, 
it may be emphasized, thought of it as especially Pythagorean. 

Again Brehier would refer to a Stoic origin Philo’s remarks 
about the proportional intervals (SiaaT^iictra) of time as divisions 
into longer and shorter days and nights . 37 But again he seems to 
me to be in error. It is true that the Stoics defined time as the 
hi&oTma Tyj< toO Kocniou KiviQaeox;, but except that both statements 
connect time with the word Sidcryma they have nothing whatever 
in common . 38 According to Chrysippus time is infinitely divisible, 
not simply divided into such proportional groups as Philo sug- 
gests ; it is rather Plato who recognizes days, nights, months, and 

ss VII, 156 ( SVF, II, 649), the passage to which M. Brehier refers. 
Diogenes does not describe it as uniquely Stoic teaching. 

34 Strabo, II, ii, 2; Bake, Posidonii Bhodii Reliquiae Doctrinae 
(1830), pp. 91 ff. Bake notes that this ascription to Parmenides is con- 
firmed by Achilles Tatius, I sago g a , 31, where Polybius and Poseidonius 
are noted as teaching six zones, Eratosthenes, ml SXkoi ncXXol, five. 

36 Placit ., iii, 11, 4; Diels, Doxogr p. 377. 

Z6 Placit iii, 14; Diels, p. 378. 

37 §148. Brehier’s reference “ib., 301,” which would naturally mean 
from his foregoing reference SVF, II, 301, to justify his calling this 
Stoicism, does not check. 

38 SVF, I, 93; II, 509; cf. Apollodorus, fr. 8, ibid., Ill, p, 260. 
Philo knew and used this definition (cf. Opif., 26), but the definition 
itself may be Pythagorean. Simplicius definitely traces it back to Py- 
thagoreans, especially Archytas (SVF, II, 516), and it is clear that the 
definitions he gives are largely variants from some original. See also 
Simplicius* fuller discussion, In Categor. (ed. Kalbfieiseh), p. 350, 11. 
11 ff. Plato’s (Tim., 38 a) and Aristotle’s ( Phys ., 219 b 2) versions sug- 
gest a Pythagorean original, though other Pythagorean definitions are 
extant : Aetius, Plac., I, xxi, 1 (Diels, Doxogr., p. 318). 
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years as i ilen xpovou. 39 When Chrysippns discusses the seasons and 
equinoxes it is merely to define them, 40 without hint of propor- 
tional relationship between them as here in Philo. That is, the 
point of Philo ’s remarks finds no echo in our remains of Stoicism, 
but as an exposition of equality and proportion it is Pythagorean 
in color, though no Pythagorean counterpart is extant. 

It is also strange that M. Brehier should mark as a Stoicism 
Philo’s theory of health, namely that health is a matter of keep- 
ing the proper proportion between the four qualities of dryness 
and moisture, cold and heat, which have all been mixed in us ac- 
cording to proportional equality (§153). 41 This was the medi- 
cal axiom of the day, which, probably beginning with Alcmaeon, 42 
affected Parmenides, Empedocles, 48 Plato, and Aristotle, and was 
taken over by many later doctors, though the theory remained 
particularly interesting to Pythagoreans. 44 

M. Brehier closes his list of what he considers Stoicisms by say- 
ing that the notion of ro\ir\ of Philo is to be identified with that 
division described by Stoics by which the elements, at first con- 
fused in primitive matter, were distinguished from each other. 
He gives no references, and again seems to me to be misleading. 
It is true that matter was infinitely divisible according to the 
Stoics, 45 but not true that this tq \ iy ) separated out the four ele- 
ments from primitive matter. This process, Chrysippns specifi- 
cally tells us, was one Kara neTagoXiQv, not of to^. 46 For the Stoic 
primitive element was fire, or a form of fire, and the four ele- 
ments were regarded as successive stages of development or dis- 
integration of fire. These were not eternally separated, as in 
Philo, but were always shifting back and forth into and out of 
each other. So when Galen wanted to contrast Empedocles with 

39 Tim., 37 e, where Plato is presumably following Pythagorean 
teaching, though Archytas insists that time is ou Sicopiaaevoc. Simplic., 
In Cat eg or., p. 353, 1. 2. 

40 SVF, II, 693. 

41 Brehier gives no reference to associate this with Stoicism. 

42 Aetius, Placit v, 30 (Diels, Doxogr ., 442; Fragm . Vorsok 14 

B 4); Zeller, Philosophic der Grieehen, I, i (6th eel), p. 601, n. 1; 
Taylor, Commentary on Platons Timaeus , pp. 448 £f. 

48 Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy (3d ed.), pp. 195 f., 200 f. ; cf. 
Plato, Tim., 82 a. 

44 Burnet, op. eit ., pp. 278 ft. 

45 yj io [ xy \ tic &ri£ipov £cmv, Diog. La., VII, 150; ef. SVF, II, 482- 
491. 

46 SVF, II, 413. 
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the Stoics in their teaching of the elements he says ; Kal yap o5to< 
£k t&v T£craapc*>v aroixeiwv goulxTcti auvlcrraaGat Ta a&nara, un uera- 
gaUovTcov etc aXXyjla. 47 It is precisely such an nn-Stoie perma- 
nence of the elements which Philo, or better his source, is de- 
scribing as produced by to\xy\. If we may infer Stoic teaching 
from a passage in Plotinus, 48 the Stoics spoke of ro^in in connec- 
tion with the elements as the process by which the original ele- 
ments were again resolved out of the Kpaatc, as sweat seemed to 
them to be an excision of some of the damp element out of the 
bodily mixture. But division was not the Stoic method of crea- 
tion, but transmutation and mixture, by which the Kpaaic was 
built up. Incidentally, if Aetius 49 may be believed, the Pythago- 
reans as well as the Stoics taught the infinite divisibility of 
matter, probably because that harmonized so well with their 
theory of numbers as the formal element in creation. To this we 
shall return later. 

In the same note M. Brehier points out two traces of Platonic 
influence in the source, Philo’s statement of the proportional re- 
lation of the four elements to each other, 50 and his speaking of 
man as a microcosm. 61 The first is certainly to be found in Plato, 
but was probably taken by him from the Pythagoreans. For that 
Plato was expanding Pythagorean ideas to a large extent in the 
Timaeus has long been axiomatic, and Aristotle seems to refer to 
a Pythagorean original for the proportional relation of the ele- 
ments when he says: “They (the Pythagoreans) supposed the 
elements of numbers to be the elements of all things, and the 
whole heaven (or universe) to be a musical scale and a num- 
ber.” 52 For the essence of the Pythagorean musical scale was the 
proportional relationship of the tones. 53 

Still less is the relation of man to the universe as microcosm to 
macrocosm, while implied by Plato, to be called distinctively 
Platonic. Galen associates it with the “men of old” in general, 54 
and David the Armenian ascribed it specifically to Democritus, 55 
probably on the basis of a lost document of Democritus, the 

47 Be Const Artis Medic., 7 ( 8VF , II, No. 420, p. 138, 11. 37 f.). 

48 Enn., II, vii, 1 (SVF, II, 478). 

49 Plac I, xvi, 1 ; Diels, Boxogr p. 314. 

50 5153 ; cf . Plato’s Timaeus 32 b. 

61 5155. 52 Metaph., 988 a, 1 f£. Ross’s translation. 

58 Bee below, p. 145. 

54 Be Usu Partt., Ill, 10; Diels, Fragm . Vorsok., 55 R 34. 

55 Diels, loe . cit. 
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Mucpoc $iaKoaixoc. 56 Aristotle speaks o£ the microcosm far more 
specifically than Plato, 57 and apparently without any feeling that 
the idea is Platonic. Indeed, Meyer has shown that the concep- 
tion is plainly implicit in the philosophies of Anaximenes, the 
Pythagoreans, and Heraeleitus. 58 

Brehier then refers to the fact that Philo in another passage 59 
calls Toan the same as rd£ic, pointing it out as another connection 
of Plato with this subject, though not with the same passage. But 
what he can mean by “la xd£ i< platonicienne” is again not at all 
clear. To be sure, rahc is an important word with Plato for the 
cosmic order, 60 but he very probably had the conception from the 
Pythagoreans, for w r e have several testimonies to the fact that 
they first taught the notion of cosmic *ra£ic along with the cosmic 
harmony. 61 It is probably from them that Heraeleitus and Aris- 
totle got the conception, which they used freely, as did the 
Stoics. 62 M. Brehier notes also that Philo ascribes to this rd£tc the 
Stoic terms by which fate was frequently described, <koAou6ta and 
clpiioc, and parallels with the reference de an . sacr. idom 4, II, 
240 (in the Cohn-Wendland edition, Spec. Leg., i, 195). It will, 
however, clarify w r hat Philo says on the point to quote his state- 
ment, a comment on the verse, 4 ‘For the wickedness of the Amo- 
rites is not yet fulfilled” (Gen. 15.16). Philo says: 

Such words give a pretext to weaker people (i.e., to other Hellenistic 
Jews reconciling the Torah with Greek philosophy) to suppose that 
Moses adduced duapuevy} and avdyicy} as causes in all phenomena. But 
we ought not overlook the fact that as a philosophic and inspired 03 man 
he knew the succession (aKoXovQia) and series (dpuoc) and interaction 
(InmXoKYi) of causes, but did not ascribe to these (i.e. to fate and ne- 
cessity) the causation of phenomena. For he conceived of another more 
primal cause mounted upon the universe like a charioteer or pilot ; for 

50 Diog. La., ix, 46; Diels, 55 A 33. 57 Physic 252 b, 26. 

68 Adolf Meyer, Wesen und Geschichte der Theorie vom Mikro- tmd 
Makrokosmos (Bern, 1900), pp. 4 ft. 

69 Quaest . Gen., I, 64. 60 Timaeus, 30 a. 

61 Eudemus, £r., 95, Diels, Frag. Vorsolc I, 19, 1. 12; Alexander 
( Metaphys 75, 15, Diels, I, 355, 11. 29 ££.) records the same statement 
from Aristotle; Achilles Tatius, Isagoga , 16. 

62 Heraeleitus, in Theophrastus, Diels, Doxogr., 476, 1. 1; Aristotle, 
Be Coelo 296 a, 34; Met., 1075 a, 13 if. ; Stoics, Chrysippus in Aetius, 
Plate., I, xxviii, 3 (Diels, op. cit., p. 323). It is also interesting to note 
the use of the term in Anaximander, fr. 9. 

63 0co$pd$uGJV, a word peculiar to Philo so far as I can discover, par- 
allel to the Orphic 0£o$pa$y}<. 
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it steers the universal ship of the cosmos in which all things sail, and 
drives the winged chariot, the whole heaven, using an absolute and 
autocratic sovereignty. Quis Meres, 300 £. 

That is, the terms aKolouGia and eippoc are retained from Stoicism, 
as M. Brehier says, but only after Philo, or his source, has care- 
fully removed from them all their Stoic implications. For in 
Stoicism they were synonymous with ettiapii£vjq, 64a 

M. Brehier closes the long note we have been discussing by say- 
ing that a fragment on the division of beings, to be found in 
Plutarch (' <e de solert . anim 3 fin”), is ascribed formally to the 
Stoics. There is nothing to the point in this passage, and M. Bre- 
hier must have had §2 (p. 960 b, e) in mind. Even here Plutarch 
only states that the Stoics set up pairs of opposites, as that mor- 
tal is contrasted (dvriKcircu) with immortality, and the like. He 
gives no hint of what might he called a division des etres in a 
sense remotely comparable to the Philonic passage under discus- 
sion. The Stoics used the opposites freely for logical, not physical, 
classification, and explained them as positive qualities whose op- 
posites were characterized by a arep/iaic of those qualities. Arnim 
(SVF, II, 172-179) has collected a series of passages from Sim- 
plicius on the subject. The Stoics’ treatment of the £vavTia was 
probably opposed explicitly to that of the Heracleiteans, the 
Pythagoreans, and Philo, for a book is ascribed to Chrysippus by 
Diogenes (VII, 200) entitled mOava irpop Tac 3iaip£aci<; kocI xa y£vn 
ical Ta ctSy] ml rapt tojv £vav ricov. The title seems to me to indicate 
that Chrysippus was developing a theory of evavxla in opposition 
to one which involved 8iaip£crei<;. 64b It may even be that another 
work mentioned in the same section of Diogenes, nzp l x&v evavxtav 
rcpoc Atovicrioy, was a controversial document on the subject 
against the Dionysius who is given as a pupil of Heraeleitus in 
Diogenes IX, 15. 

It has seemed to me to be worth while to spend so much space 
in discussing this note for several reasons, first because anything 
that M. Brehier writes is to he given serious consideration before 

64a SVF, I, 98; II, 917, 918, 920, 962, 1002. 

64b Arnim (SVF, II, p. 9, 1. 10), followed by Hicks, has arbitrarily 
altered the title to read rciOava rrpoc xac Staip£acic kcu xa y£vyj ko\ xa 
eBy|. Kal <xa> rapt x&v ivavrlwv, That is, he has quite changed the mean- 
ing of the title by destroying the contrast between the rrpoc and the 
rcepi. Since we know nothing of the contents of the work beyond what 
we can judge from the title, Arnim’s alteration seems entirely unwar- 
ranted. : : :"V 
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it is rejected, and second because the very points he touched upon 
as Stoic or Platonic have proved in almost every case to be fa- 
miliar doctrines in the school of the Pythagoreans, if not original 
with them. Terminology distinctively Stoic has revealed itself 
only in the contrast between 4 >uaic and e£tc. But the Pythagorean 
elements in the discussion have by no means been exhausted, and 
I shall point out others before attempting to draw any conclu- 
sions. 

It will be recalled that Heinze said that he saw important sur- 
vivals of the Heraeleitean philosophy in this Philonie section, but 
that the “Grundansehauungen” of the two philosophers were 
different. The “Grundansehauung” of Philo must first be got 
clearly in mind again. He is describing the created world as con- 
sisting of an almost infinite series of opposites held together in 
harmony by the very creative impulse or agent which had origi- 
nally separated them out from primitive and unformed matter by 
a series of bisections. Now Philo was quite right in saying that 
Heracleitus taught that reality was a unity underlying opposites. 
But the conception of Philo is most certainly not that of Hera- 
cleitus, though it has this detail in common with the great Ephe- 
sian. For Heracleitus is primarily monistic, and while he says 
rcoAcuoc; twvtwv uev ncrnip £cm TravTuv Se (3acnAeuc (Fr. 44) , the TtoXe.[ioc, 
of this fragment is not a principle or force independent of the 
universal flowing substance, but only an inherent characteristic 
of that substance ; reality is a dpnov(y) of opposite tensions, a single 
nature which develops itself in the twofold directions. 65 Philo is 
just as completely dualistic as Heracleitus is monistic. Over 
against the unformed matter, out of which the opposites were to 
be produced, he posits a divine creative activity, a force (ouvautp) 
from God, which he calls the “Logos Cutter.” This comes into 
matter, one might say, from the outside, makes the divisions, and 
remains immanent in creation as the bond between the opposites 
it has produced, in some senses analogous to the dpuoviyi of Hera- 
cleitus, but differing always in the essential particular that it was 
never an inherent aspect of the material opposites or of their 
common original nature. Burnet has pointed out that while Hera- 
cleitus did not always mean the same thing as the Pythagoreans 
by the word dpnovi/i, fie yet must have had it from them, since it 
does not naturally suggest itself as a figure from his own line of 

05 Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, p. 143; Herael., frs. 1, 45, 62 
(ed. Bywater). 
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thought. 66 So while Heraeleitus talked of a balance of the oppo- 
sites, we have no hint that he was interested in the mathematical 
principle of \ o 6 ty \ c , as the underlying apuovi/i. All of the mathe- 
matical imagery of Philo here, then, comes from non-Heraelei- 
tean sources, and at once suggests Pythagoreanism again. 67 

To determine the true character of Philo’s source we must ac- 
cordingly examine the fundamental points of view described in 
this section. 

It is first to be noticed that Philo’s dualism, while it suggests 
Platonism, suggests Pythagoreanism much more directly. For it 
will be recalled that for Pythagoreanism the fundamental dual- 
ism of God and matter was expressed in terms of the two funda- 
mental elements, the monad, undivided, and the infinitely divisi- 
ble dyad, 68 sometimes discussed under the terms of the odd and 
even. As Simplicius puts it, the Pythagoreans thought of every 
material entity as theoretically, though not actually, divisible to 
infinity in so far as it is material and partakes of the nature of 
the dyad or the even ; but that same entity is indivisible in so far 
as it is an individual and shares in the nature of the form-pro- 
ducing and limiting one, or odd. 69 Both the monad and the dyad 
as thus developed in Pythagoreanism have left a marked impres- 
sion upon the section of Philo under discussion. He describes God 
as the monad in §§187-190 : 

The monad can suffer neither addition nor subtraction, for it is the 
image of God, who alone is complete. 

Thus as unity God is the cohesive force of the universe (here 
called the Logos as being God in relation with the world), the 

66 Op. tit., 144. 

67 On harmony and number as fundamental aspects of creation 
among the older Pythagoreans see Philolaus, frs. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, (Diels), 
and especially fragment 10 : apuovia Be navtcoc ££ evavf ia>v yiverai * eon 
yap apaovia noXuuiyeoJV cvojok teal BIxa 4>poveov raw au{i$p6vK)aic. 

88 See the fragment published by Delatte, Etudes sur la litteratwre 
Pythagoricienne (1915), p. 172, 11. 9 ff. : Auac dpyjTai rcapcc to Buevai kcci 
BianopeueaOai * npclrryj yap exdapicrev a£rry)V £k jiovaBoc* ica! yap ryjo 
novaBoc evcoaiv ByjAouayjc, h Suae x^piauov Byjlo!. 

69 In Arist. Phys., 203 a, 10, ed. Diels, p. 455, 11. 15 ff. See also the 
quotations collected by Diels, Fragm. VorsoJc., 45 B 5, 9, 14, 15, 28; 
and lamblichus, Theol. Arith., (De Falcons edition), pp. 2, line 1; 6, 
7 ff.; 7, 3; 9, 12 ff.; 10, 6. Simplicius is strikingly vindicated in the frag- 
ment in Aetius, Platit., I, iii, 8; Diels, Boxographi, 282, 11. 17 ff. 
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cosmic glue binding it into a unity. He quotes the Iliad, IX, 97 : 
£v aol [ilv Xyj£o), a£o B’ apEouai, and goes on to say: 

For when a -number made infinite by infinite additions is resolved it 
constitutes a monad in its final totality, and begins again from the 
monad even after it has itself been built up by adding together an un- 
counted multiplicity. For which reason the monad is not a number, but 
is the element and beginning of number, as they say who have investi- 
gated the subject with accuracy. 70 

Philo is then consciously following the Pythagoreans, to whom he 
plainly refers, in making reality consist of an infinite number of 
monads bound together by the principle of the monad itself 
which makes every number or sum of numbers in itself a unit, or, 
in other words, gives it identity. 

But it is interesting that Philo or his source proposed to alter 
some of the stricter Pythagorean teaching to make room for a 
more congenial theism. In §§227-229 he says: 

The elements and the perishable phenomena (ditoTeleaiiccTa) whose 
symbols are the table and the altar of incense are mensurable as being 
bounded by the heaven (oupavoc), for anything contained is always 
measured by what contains it. But the heaven whose symbol is the can- 
dlestick is of infinite magnitude (dneipoueyeOnc). For it is contained by 
no body, whether of the same size with it or infinite (aneipov), nor, ac- 
cording to Moses, is it surrounded by void (kcvov) as described in the 
idle myth of the universal conflagration (Sta ryjv iv cKnupcicxi 
liuOcuouevnv rcparoXovlav). But its limit (opoc) is God, 71 its charioteer 
and pilot. Accordingly, since Being (God) is incomprehensible, so also 
that which is defined by Him is not to be measured by such measures as 
come within the range of our intelligence; and perhaps, since it is of 
circular form and skilfully fashioned into a sphere, it has no participa- 
tion in length or breadth. 

In this statement, when Philo rejects, along with the doctrine of 
the universal conflagration, the idea that the world is surrounded 

70 [iovotc Bh ourc npoaOriKyjv oStc d<palpe<7iv BixcoQou ttcQvkcv? ck<hv 
oi5cra tou uovou nXyjpovc 0eou. . . . Xyjyei tc yap avaXuoucvoc & KaTa 
auvBccnv ancipaKic drtapoc dpiGuoc dc jiovaBa, apye Tal tc a5 naAiv dno 
UovaSoc dc ducptypa^ov auvnOe^ievoc 7rlyj0oc. Storccp ouB’ dpiOuov, dXX d 
orroixctov Kctl apx/jv dpi0jiou TauTyjv cpaaav, ole iyjretv emudk. Of. 
Aristoxenus, in Diels, op. cit 45 B 2 : tiovac iicv o5v ccrrtv dpxn dpiG^ou, 
aptOiioc Sc to £k t&v uovaScov nXyjOoc cruyKciuevov. 

71 In Opif. Mund., 37 Philo shows that he thinks that oupavoc is 
etymologically derived from opoc. See below, p. 157. 
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I by void, there can be no mistaking the reference to Stoicism. 72 

With their notion he will have nothing to do. But when he rejects 
the doctrine of the fosipov o&ua as surrounding the universe he 
seems to be rejecting, or modifying, a Pythagorean teaching. For 
it will he recalled that Aristotle says of the Pythagoreans that 
while all credible philosophers have a theory of the aneipov, and 
| make it the apxh t&v ovtg>v, some, like the Pythagoreans and Plato, 

I make it abstract (Ka0 J a6ro), not contingent upon anything else, 

| but representing the anapov itself as o6a(a. But some of the Py- 

thagoreans, he goes on to say, reckon the anzipov among sensible 
objects (for they do not consider number to be separable), “and 
they say that the arceipov is beyond the heaven (e£o tou otipa- 
vou).” 7S Simplicius, in commenting upon this, recalls that Tim- 
aeus denied any crdiua outside the oupavoc, 74 and indeed Plato’s 
remarks are a direct refutation of the Pythagorean theory. 75 
| Aristotle says further : 

; The Pythagoreans say that there is a void, and that out of the anzipov 

I there comes into the oupavop itself, as though it were breathing, rtveuiia 

and the void, which latter divides (Siopiict) the natures (pucrac), for 
; void is the separating and dividing principle in things that are con- 

i tinuous: and this appears first in the numbers, for the void separates 

their nature. 76 

To this statement Simplicius notes, 

The Pythagoreans postulate that the anzipov outside the oupavoc is 
some sort of void (ti kevov), and they call this same thing also nvztina. 77 

So we have a tradition of Pythagoreans teaching that outside the 

I 72 Aetius, Plac II, ix, 2 (Diels, Boxogr., 338) : oi ZtoTkoi eIvcci 

I (£ktoc tou Koapou) kevov, el c, o Kara t^v EKitupwoiv dvalucTcci b koouoc 

; aneipoc, wv. Poseidonius had also rejected this, ibid., $3. Of. Amim, 

SVF, I, 94-96; II, 524, 535, 538, 539, 543, 552, etc. Philo specifically 
I refers this doctrine to the Stoies in Be Aeter . Mundi, 102. He rejects 

I the EKTiupcocric in this section again, Quis Meres , 200. 

5 73 Phys ., 203 a, 1 ff.; Diels, Fragm. Vorsoh, 45 B 28. 

| 74 Ed. Diels, p. 453, 11. 14 £f. 

75 Timaeus, 33 c. 

; 76 Phys., 213 b, 22; reading with Diels, Fragm. Vorsoh., 45 B 130 

TTVEujjicx te instead of the familiar nvEutictroc. Cf. Aetius, Plac., II, ix, 1 
j, (Diels, Boxographi, 338). It will be recalled that Philo reproduces this 

I peculiar statement of “dividing the $u<jeu;.” See above, p. 117. 

■■ 77 Brandis, Scholia in Aristotelem, 381 a, 7 ft.; cf. Simplicius, In 

| Physic, (ed. Diels), p. 651, 11. 26 fi;. 
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oijpavoc was what some of them called an informing kcvov, others 
the cbrcipov, and still others nvcv\ia. But from an anxtpov rtvcuna to 
an arteipov o&\ia is a short step, which we have specific evidence 
was actually taken by some later Pythagoreans. Eudemus tells a 
story, probably spurious, of Archytas, that he was asked if it 
were possible for one standing on the last fixed circle of the 
oupavoc to stretch out his hand or rod beyond it. Archytas is said 
to have answered that it would be strange indeed if he were un- 
able; “but if I stretch it out, then body (a£ua) or space will be 
outside (and they do not differ as I will show )/ 5 He concludes 
that what is outside the oupavoc is o&w arcapov Kal tottoc 78 Here 
seems to me to be unquestionably the anapov o&\xa to which Philo 
is referring ; but he does not like it. He has preserved for his own 
use the idea that out of the great beyond comes a principle which 
creates by a process of separating what otherwise would be ‘ 4 com- 
pact together, ’ ’ as Simplicius calls it . 79 But this primal causation 
could by such a theist as Philo be ascribed only to God or the 
Logos. So here Philo denies the physical and mechanical aspects 
of Pythagoreanism and Stoicism alike in the interest of a theistic 
Pythagoreanism. Accordingly Philo goes on to deny any associa- 
tion with God of those attributes of matter by which our minds 
usually conceive it, length and breadth. This is only a further re- 
jection of the Pythagorean a&iia arcsipov, since according to their 
definitions cro>ua dvou . . . auvecrrw £k xe Kal rddrouc Kal 

[3d9ouc. 80 In passing it may be pointed out that this is like, but 
not at all the same as, the deity of Poseidonius, who taught that 
oupavoc hi £anv ?) £crxdxyi 7iepi$£p£ia £v ijj rcav iSpuxai to Getov. 81 For 
the deity of Poseidonius seems to have been still Stoic in that he 
identified God with the simplest form of matter which extended 
its “ruling part” (to /jy^ovikov auxou) into all other elements and 
parts of the universe , 82 and also in that he kept the early Stoic 
identification of God with the universe . 83 But Philo, or his source, 

78 Phys. frag., 30 (Diels, Fragm . VorsoJc ., 35 A 24). This seems to 
me to explain Philo’s frequent description of God as the ronoc, of the 
universe, as well as being his own xortoc. Leg. Al., I, 44; Fug., 75, 77, 
and especially Somn ., I, 63 : aixdc 6 Gsoc KaXetxai xorrop t& rcept£xetv 

Ta .oXa, TT£pi£x£c9ai SI rtpoc n/jGevoc arcA Cf. §64. 

79 In Physic, (ed. Diels), p. 651 , 11 . 28 if.: xpdav hh napix^oOai (oi 
Ilu0. cXcyov to kcvov) rrpoc to uh ouvtxn rravTa clvai Ta crd>naTa 

6c o AX£Eav$poc cckousu 

80 Sext., Math., ix, 366 f., Pyrrh., iii, 39. 

81 Diog. Laert., vii, 138. 

83 Ibid., 148. 


82 Ibid., 147. 
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lias rejected any materialism in deity, and so, while God is still 
associated with the oOpavoc, that is not to he understood in any 
material sense. What he is trying to do is to immaterialize the 
Stoic conception, and to put in its place a deity which is obvi- 
ously the Pythagorean monad as opposed to the material dyad, 
developed under the influence of the Aristotelian uncaused and 
unmoved first principle, acting through his Logos in creating and 
ruling the world. 

At the same time Philo’s words Kal raxa irrel kukIotsp^ &v Kal 
5 kp&)< dc apatpav drroTCTopveuiicvoc ti/jKouc; Kal rdchroup ou \izrixzi 
(§229), vividly recall Aristotle’s report of Plato’s lecture, prob- 
ably that on the Good, where he says: onotojp bl kcu ev Totc icspl 
piloao<|>iac Aeyo[i£voic SiwptaO/], auro j ibv to £&ov ££ a0Ty]c Tyjc tou Ivoc 
i$£a< Kal tou rupcirou u^kouc kou rdarouc koci 3a$ouc 84 The two seem at 
first contradictory, but I do not think they are, for Plato and 
Philo were probably talking of different things. Taylor says that 
Aristotle has given no hint of what Plato meant by abro to £<Sov, 85 
and is of course right; but if Themistius may be believed, as I 
think he may, the reference was to the Koauoc vojqtoc, or the ideal 
world. 86 This ideal world would of course partake of the various 
forms, the One, the Two (length), the Three (breadth), etc. But 
Philo is talking of something else. He is describing not the Koaaoc; 
voyitoq but deity, and so insists that his monad is distinct from the 
other forms, whereby he raises his deity beyond the Koaaoc vonroc. 
The distinction is rather a fine one for Philo himself to have 
made, since it would seem to have been done by one who had this 
passage, or some kindred passages from the Lecture on the Good, 
in mind. I should guess that the statement comes from Philo’s 
source, for it is thoroughly Pythagorean in its approach to the 
problem, and is defending the same distinction between God and 
the forms which Timaeus Locrus is careful to draw. 87 

In his treatment of matter Philo continues on what seems to 
me to be fundamentally Pythagorean ground. Matter is the com- 
plete opposite to God, and its essential quality is its infinite bisec- 
tibility. The Pythagoreans said that matter, or the dyad, was 
subject to SixoToma, or to h w t a ha Statpecric. The infinite divisi- 

84 Be Anima 404 b, 18 ff. 

85 A Commentary upon Plato’s Timaeus , p. 110. 

86 Not the universe itself, as Hicks interprets it. Themistius is quoted 
by Hicks in his note ad loe. 

87 Be Anima Mundi et Natura, 2 : Ttpiv d>v &pavov yevcaQai loycp yfaryiv 
iS£a tg Kal 5Aa Kal b 0go< Samoupyoc t& (3g1t(ovoc:; ef. Taylor, op . tit., p. 
658. 
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bility of the dyad made possible that series of units which we call 
the numbers, and in an analogous way the division of matter pro- 
duced phenomena, always compared to, and described as made up 
of, the numbers. Moderatus, a Neo-Pythagorean, said : 

This material is cut up infinitely, so that numbers are distinguished 
from things counted in the same way as material things from imma- 
terial. 88 

That this was the purpose of the divisibility of the dyad-matter 
was fully recognized by Philo, for he says that in the act of cre- 
ating, the Creator used naaiv dptG^oic ml naaaic rate repoc rtkaoTYira 
[hiaic, (§156). That is, there is an infinite series of bisections in 
the immaterial realm, to which corresponds a similar series in the 
material realm. It is incorrect to speak of this division as going 
on to infinity in either realm, for Simplicius warns us that the 
Pythagoreans thought of the process as being infinite only po- 
tentially, for actually there were specific individuals which, as 
individuals, were not so divided. 89 The Pythagorean term for 
these undivided ultimates was &To\ia. The following statement is 
ascribed to Archytas : e 'EKacrrov naA.iv t&v dvc*)9ev avri$iaipoun£vcov 
(Sic**; Siaipeaac, rcapardnerfac uexpi t&v droa^v Kal ©irrtSav&v Kal 
mQ’ tmora Kpotouaac. 90 Aetius, in Plutarch's version, 91a has the fol- 
lowing: ol duo @dXa*> Kal IIuGayopou rcaGnTa adi\iara Kal riiyjTa dc 
dueipov. It will be noted that Aetius reports Pythagoras as making 
matter infinitely divisible, while the statement ascribed to Archy- 
tas stops the process of bisection at the aro\xa. Aetius has clearly 
a very old Pythagorean tradition in mind, since he ascribes it to 
Pythagoras himself, while the “Archytas” statement may be pre- 
sumed to be from a later period. A reference to this change in 
Pythagorean teaching is made by Aristotle in the Physica, 187 a, 
1 ft Aristotle has been discussing the Eleatie arguments against 
the divisibility of Being, and here alludes to the influence of the 
argument upon Sviot. “To the argument that all things are one if 
Being means one thing they (i.e., the evtoi) concluded that Not- 
Being is.” The Svioi seem to be the group following the “lower 

88 Stob,, Eel., I, i, 9 ; f r. 2, Mullaeh, Fragm, Philos. Graec., II, 48 : 
touto a&na rsuvdiievov dc aueipov* wore Ta dpi0uy)Ta t&v dpt9u&v xaury] 
SiaXXcnrciv 5 Siapepa Ta acLiiara t&v dcrwiiaTojv. 

89 Simplicius, In Physic, (ed. Diels), p. 456, 1. 9. 

90 Nolle, Ps.-Archytae Fragment a, p. 37, 11. 4 ft ; cf. Aristotle, Met., 
1083 b 13. 

91a Plac., I, 16; Diels, Doxographi, 314 f. 
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road” of Parmenides, whom Burnet has clearly proved to be 
Pythagoreans. Their arceipov as anything existential involved the 
assumption, from the Eleatic point of view, of the existence of 
to \ in 8v. The Pythagoreans were the only pre-Platonic school 
which had a dualism so fundamental as to lead them to protect 
their lower prime reality, the 8m ipov, even by the ultimate resort 
of identifying it with Not-Reing in the face of Eleatic argu- 
ments. Aristotle continues: “To the argument (of the Eleatics) 
from bisection they yielded by positing atomic magnitudes” 
(t£ be Ik T/jc SixoToihac rcoi/jaavTcc ueyiQn). The clearest ex- 
planation of this statement is to assume that the same school, the 
Pythagoreans, had originally taught what Aetius tells us, that 
the anciQov was infinitely divisible. When this theory of Bixotcda 
was analyzed by Zeno it appeared that the phenomenal world was 
impossible, from the points of view of magnitude, space, time, or 
motion alike, if the process of bisection could continue indefi- 
nitely. So the Pythagoreans posited aro\xa as arbitrary ultimates 
in the divisions. 911 " But aro\ia which are the product of bisections 
in the original fircapov are entirely different from the &roua of 
Democritus, which were themselves the prime reality. One would 
conclude that the change in Pythagorean teaching from the 
3 ixoto(ucc dc anapov to the Sixoroida d< ctTOiia took place certainly 
between the time of Zeno and Aristotle, and was probably con- 
temporary with Zeno. 

Philo has used these terms exactly and even kept the Py- 
thagorean contrast between the material and the mathematical 
series: toe yap ahQyjra navra £rrciSav uexpi tc3v dTouwv Kai Xeyoiiivcov 
dusp&v bie££X$y}, naXiv ano Tobruv t& Xoyqj 0£G>py}Ta etc diiuGVjTouc ml 
dmpiypd<povc; uotpac apx^ai Siccipdv o5toc b Toaeuc, . . . etc V-Woc 
dnXartc dawadvoic YPauuatc £tfpep£c (§131). Not only is Philo’s ter- 
minology exactly that of the Pythagoreans, but that terminology 
is itself quite distinctive, for there could be no confusing these 
aroiict with the ultimate matter of the Atomists. 

The current Pythagoreanism of Philo ’s last sentence is further 

91b Simplicius notes (In Piiys 138, 10, Diels) that Alexander con- 
sidered Aristotle to be referring here to Xenocrates of Chalcedon. 
Xenoerates may well have had such a doctrine in the eight books he 
wrote on Divisions (Aiatpcaeic ; Diog. IV, 13), hut Aristotle’s £vioi seem 
to be a school of thinkers who had to yield (ivihoaav) former positions 
to new arguments. Xenoerates, who was apparently largely influenced 
by Pythagoreans, probably took the arc\ia from them. A fuller notice 
of his teaching on the point will be found in Simplicius, op, cit ., 140, 
6ff., 142, 16 ff. 
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illustrated by a thoroughly Pythagorean passage in Plutarch, 92 
where the question is raised what Plato meant when he said (if 
he ever did say it) that God always plays the geometer. Plutarch 
represents four spokesmen as expressing their opinions on the 
subject. One suggests the explanation that Plato meant to refer 
to the justice of the divine nature, since justice is a matter of 
proportional equality (§2). Another speaks in terms quite sug- 
gestive of Philo when he says of primitive matter that it is 
aneipcv, ou ^£y£0£i mi nXriQci, hia h’ dra£(av Kal auryjc to 

aopiarov Kal arcepaTcarov arccipov doaOorcov KaXdv t&v rcaA.ai63v (§3), 
Philo describes this primitive matter almost identically when he 
says that God did not make it, for it was &i>uxov Kal nA.ywusA.fi Kal 
SialuTiQV, £ti hi $0apT nv ££ eairrfjc dvcIwaXov re Kal aviaov (§160). For 
Philo and this spokesman alike the process of creation began 
when by the application of the system of numbers and propor- 
tions the four elements were produced, though in the Plutarch 
passage the application is made not by division but by the draw- 
ing in upon formless matter of a series of geometrical lines which 
defined and segregated the various solid forms of geometry. 93 In 
§4 Plutarch introduces another speaker who tells how Pythagoras 
and Timaeus explained creation as the application to primitive 
matter of number, measure, and proportion, Koa^yjaai loycp Kal 
licrpa) Kal api9u& Tyjv puaiv. 

Philo is then thoroughly Pythagorean in his idea of creation as 
the application of the number system, whether expressed as num- 
bers, geometrical figures, or proportion, to the unformed matter. 
By way of summary of what we have thus far seen of Philo’s 
thought, it will be well to parallel another fragment ascribed to 
Archytas. In Philo, it will be recalled, we have the conception of 
an unformed ouala to which, by a series of divisions, is applied 
the number system, or the forms, and this act is done definitely 
by act of God working through the Logos. That is, he implies 
three fundamental principles, matter, or ouata, the number sys- 
tem, or forms, and God as the active agent. With this must be 
compared a fragment in Stobaeus 94 taken from a work attributed 

92 Quaest. Conviv., VIII, ii, pp. 718 eff. 

93 Ibid . ; dptSa&v hi Kal Aoya>v £yy£vo|i£vcov, olov SeSeTaa Kal rccptAu- 
$0dcra ypa{i|iatc, £k Sc t&v ypauu&v £ttitt£Soic Kal (3a0ccnv, d'S r\ ra rcp&Ta 
Kal Siapopac aamaTcov wartep 0cuclio>v 7tap£ax£ Ttpoc y£vcaiv a£poc Kal 
yyfc uSaToc re Kal rcupoc. Philo's first stage of the heavy and light is 
lacking, perhaps due to the fact that Plutarch's account is a bare ref- 
erence to the general account of creation, with no attempt at detail. 

94 Anthol, I, 41, 2; Nolle, fr. 1. 
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to Archytas, rapl <*px&v. Here the argument is elaborated that 
there must be two apxai of things, one the constitutive element of 
the tangible and visible, the other the constitutive element of the 
intangible and invisible. These two “Archytas” proposes to call 
oucria and eTSoc, themselves opposites (dvTiStaipou^cvai) to each 
other, one the principle of good, the other of evil. Everything 
which comes into existence by nature or art shares in both, get- 
ting its individuality from the form, which is impressed upon the 
substrate ouala. 95 Now neither is naturally such as to combine 
with the other, so there must be a moving cause uniting them, 
which compels the assumption of a third apxh, God. 

God is the artisan and moving cause, a lord) (Doric for ouaia) is 
matter and what is moved, and form is the art according to which & 
card) is moved by the Mover. But since that principle which is moved 
has contradictions within itself, namely the powers of the general 
bodies, and since contraries need something to reconcile and unite them, 
they must be made to partake of the powers and proportions of num- 
bers, and of the things demonstrated by numbers and geometry. 

After repeating that this process requires the action of deity, he 
closes by saying that the scheme of equality applies only to ra- 
tional quantities and that aspect of nature which is comprehen- 
sible by reason, while surds and irrationals fall within the realm 
of the unequal. The latter is identified with a card), primal matter, 
and it is because of this quality that material things are subject 
to genesis and decay. Clearly he is referring to a scheme whereby 
the informing of unformed matter was a process of arranging it 
according to the foo> X6yo< ? of which Philo speaks more in de- 
tail. A further fragment 96 distinguishes phenomena into the 
£tti errata and the 5o£aara, and says that the first are unmoved, the 
second moved, which, when read with the preceding, must mean 
that the combination of matter and form which constitute the 
material world belong in the second classification as material and 
moved. It is interesting in this connection to notice that Philo 
too restricted his process of creation by division (that is, of ap- 
plying mathematical forms to matter), exclusively to the realm 
of the material and sensory, and says that ai aa&\iaroi Kal 0ctai 
£Tricn%ai cannot he divided into these warring contraries. 97 That 
would seem to be what “ Archytas” meant when he called them 

ctKivyiTa. ' 

95 Kal a t xhv uopcfxo £cm a aMa tou roSe ti elpev * & SI u>aia to Cwoiceliie- 
vov, rrapaSexotievov rav uoppA 

96 Nolle, fr. 2. 97 Quis Heres, 132. 
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In the t<3 hu Xoyoq of this passage there is a hint of Philo’s 
contraries, but only a hint. Can creation as a process of bisections 
in primal matter be traced also to Pythagoreanism ? The connec- 
tion seems to me quite probable. A trace of it is to be found in 
Ocellus Lneanus, much as he deviates from Philo in his general 
point of view. For Ocellus presents a scheme of reality based 
upon a thoroughly dualistic view of an eternally passive matter 
as over against God the active. From the primary o&na are de- 
rived two principles which underlie all material phenomena, 
namely, the contraries which are always present to guarantee a 
balance, and the cuctat, the four elements, w T hose relation to each 
other is one of proportion. 98 

But we are not dependent upon such passing hints. That the 
Pythagoreans regarded reality from the point of view T of a series 
of contradictions is one of the most familiar facts about them. 
The original ten contradictions which Aristotle has preserved 99 
seem long to have fascinated them 100 but probably never had any 
primary importance in the school, since several other old lists are 
extant and Alcmaeon, traditionally a pupil of the school, made 
the most diversified sort of list, apparently quite like Philo’s. 101 
That is, what was important for them was that reality was a bal- 
ance of opposites, though different groups in the school cata- 
logued them differently. Later Pythagorean logic seems to have 
been built upon the idea that everything was made of opposites, 
and that the best way to understand any given thing w r as to view 
it in terms of its constituent opposites, and in terms of that thing 
to which it was opposed as a whole. So all reality was schemed 
off as a series of successive divisions, with the result that we have 
lists of divisions which obviously must lie behind Philo’s lists. A 
treatise on the subject called rapl dvTiKcmevwv was ascribed to 
Arehytas by Simplicius, from which we have the following frag- 
ment ; 

By law and nature several things are opposed to each other : first, the 
contraries, as good to evil, health to illness, and truth to falsehood ; sec- 
ond, states of being as opposed to their deprivations, as life to death, 

98 Be Vniversi Natura (ed. Harder), §§18 ff. 

99 Met., 986 a, 15 ff. 

100 See the fragments 35, 35a ascribed to Arehytas, as edited by 
Nolle. 

101 Aristotle, Met. 986 a, 21 ff. See Zeller, Philosophic der Griechen , 
I, i (1919), 455-462, with Nestle’s supplementary notes. 
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sight to blindness, and understanding to forgetfulness; 102 third, things 
in relation to each other, as double to half, ruler to ruled, despot to 
despotized ; fourth, assertion to negation, as man to what is not man, 
the good to what is not good. 103 

A still longer fragment from the same treatise makes further dis- 
tinctions, as of things between which there lies a mean, and 
things without such a mean, and describes the distinction between 
the Y^voc and dSoc as being one of divisions of the y£voc. 104 Mul- 
lach has shown how very similar this is to Aristotle’s treatment of 
the subject, 105 but Simplicius preserves for us the fact that the 
Peripatetics believed that on this subject Aristotle had borrowed 
from the Pythagoreans, for he says : $aiv£Tat hh Kai Ta ircpl dvriKci- 
ncvow ? ApiaroT£ljqc £k tou ’ApxuTdou (BtpAiou u£Tala(3a>v roO rccpl avri- 
K£iii£va)v £rriy£Ypatin£vou. 106 

Finally we have this passage which is closest to Philo of them 
all: 

Substance is divided into material and immaterial, matter into ani- 
mate and inanimate, animate into what has and what has not sense per- 
ception, that which has perception into animal and plant-animal, which 
last has no further subdivisions. But the animal is equally divided into 
the logical and illogical, the logical into mortal and immortal, the mor- 
tal into its subordinate species, man, cattle, horse, and so forth, and the 
species into the particular individuals. And each of the above opposites 
produced by division can themselves be bisected right on down to the 
atoms and trifles and individuals. 107 

102 eTticTcma XaGa I am tempted to translate Xa 0a here “stupidity” 
which the contrast calls for. 

103 Nolle, fr. 36; Simplicius, In Categor . (ed. Kalbfleisch), p. 382, 11. 
11 if. 

104 Nolle, fr. 37. 

105 Fragm. Philos, Graec., II, 127. See for example Met., 1037 b 
28 A:.; Anal. Post,, 01 b, 28 fit., 96 b, 35; Part. Anim 643 a, 27 if. 

106 In Categor . (ed. Kalbfleisch), p. 382, 11. 7ft.; ef. pp. 407, 11. 
15 ff., and 409, 11. 7 if. This entire section of Simplicius is filled with 
Pythagorean parallels to Aristotle. See also David, in Brandis, Scholia 
in Arist 75 a, 36 ft. 

107 This is the first definition, that of oOoia, in a fragment entitled 
’ApxuTou KaOoliKol Xoyoi $£kcc, in Nolle, op. cit., p. 36, 11. 34 ft. : Aiatpci- 
*rai & ofiota dc cr&ma Kai aac&uarov, to atiua etc £W uxov Kai dtyuxov, to 
lu^uxov dc aia0y}Tov real avataGiQTov, to ato0y]Tov dc £&ov Kai £g>o4>utov, 
o0k dvri3iaipou|i£vov ti£v. Aiaip£cTat S£ S^coc to l&ov dc Xoyiic£v Kai 
Sloyov, to loyiKov dc Gv/jtov Kai aGavaTov, to Gviqtov etc Ta fin’ afirti T<p 
ei&ei, SvGpojrcov, (3ouv Kai ircrcov Kai Ta Xoina ‘ Ta $£ etB/j dc Ta KaO J imcrca 
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As will be noted soon, it is unfortunately impossible to demon- 
strate whether this sort of logical classification was originally Py- 
thagorean or not, since Plato has statements obviously to be 
classed with the above. But it can be stated at once that this Py- 
thagorean version is so much closer to Philo than anything in 
Plato that with whichever of the schools it originated Philo 
would seem to have had the idea from Neo-Pythagoreanism, 

When one connects these lists with the Pythagorean idea of the 
infinite divisibility of the dyad, one recognizes that for many 
Pythagoreans the lists of opposites must have had more than logi- 
cal significance. For the Pythagoreans seem to have been divided 
into two groups, one of which taught a creation in time and one 
did not. Of the latter group Ocellus Lucanus is the most familiar 
representative. 108 Timaeus Locrus tells how God the creator made 
the universe by combining unformed matter with its contrary, 
form, 109 doing this in such a way that the elements correspond to 
geometric figures (§5), and at the end are arranged in a fixed 
ratio or proportion to each other (§6). Human beings are also 
arranged in a proper proportion of the humors, and when these 
become unsymmetrieal the result is illness (§10), while beauty 
and health are products of physical harmony and symmetry 
(ibid.). Yet this is for him a process done A.6yo) (§2), and not in 
time, if the w 7 ord is original. That is, the whole description of the 
origin of the world was not intended to be taken literally, but 
only as a mythical account of the relations of cause and effect as 
they have been operating eternally. There is some evidence that 
other Pythagoreans did not agree with this notion that there 
never was a beginning of the phenomenal -world, for Aetius lists 
Pythagoras as one who taught the doctrine of creation. 110 So, 
while there is no fragment of a Pythagorean which explains crea- 
tion just as Philo does, since the elements of his discussion are so 
thoroughly Pythagorean his remarks are all the more interesting 

ouxiSava. ''Ekccgtov hi rtaliv t&v #vco0£v dvriSiaipou^evcov iBto^c 
Biaipeaac, TtapaT&Vjafoc n£xpi t&v arojicjv kcu ouriBav&v Kal Ka0’ SKacrra 
rcpoiouaac. See also the fragment published by Delatte, 'Etudes sur la 
Utterature Pythagoricienne (1915), p. 187. 

108 Cf. a fragment (No. 21) ascribed to Philolaus, Mullaeh, Fragm. 
Philos. Graec II, 6. 

109 Be Anima Mundi, 2. 

110 Plac. } II, iv, 1; Diels, Doxogr., 330. But Stobaeus adds to this, 
apparently from Aetius: n^ayopac ycvyjTov mr’ imvoiav tov 
Koonov, oij Kara xpovov (Diels, loc. cit.). 
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as reflecting a Pythagorean sect which we would not otherwise 
know. 

The part played by harmony in holding these contraries to- 
gether calls for little further exposition. The one detail that needs 
comment is the fact that Philo says that in making this universal 
harmony God was an artist. For Burnet points out that the 
idea of the processes of nature as being analogous to works of art, 
by which the product is a harmony of opposites, is in the line of 
the Heraeleitean tradition. 111 But the conception of God as an 
artist can be paralleled too closely in Pythagoreanism for me to 
think that Philo got it from another source. It is only necessary 
to quote the passages. Philo says : 

"H tou 0£ou t£xvkj, Ka0 J yjv eSy){iioupy£i ra cruiittavra, o5t£ ertlraaiv oflre 
aveuLV Bexotievy), {i£vouaa aW) KctTa Tyjv £v 5nep3oA.au; dKpoTy]Ta 

TcXelwc eKaaTov t&v ovtwv SeSyjmoupyyjKe, itaatv apiOootc Kal nacaic Talc 
rrpoc Tsleidr/jTa !S£aic KaTaxpiQcauevou tou rrcrtoiyjKOToc. . . . ernjiveae Be 
6 0eoc ©5 Tyjv SKiuioupyyiGsTaav uAy]v, . . . akka Ta eauTou TexviKa epya 
Kara mav hr}V Kal ofiaAyjv Suva inv Kal Ijticmtav ©tioiav Kal ryjv aux/jv 
dnoTekzoQevTa. 112 

Aside from its association with the very Pythagorean use of num- 
bers in creation, the conception of God as artist has here clearly 
the same background as the following from the fragment attrib- 
uted to Aristaeus, the Pythagorean : 

Aeyoiro Be Ka apuovla puaioc, oti rtavra Kara Aoyov $ueTai rov raurap 
TXorakkYikuc, cl>c 6 Texvtaac non Tav t £xvav, outooc 0eoc no6’ apuoviav. 
a re yap r£xva can Aoyop Kal IB£a t&v yivoii£va>v Kal puaic. to uev 
epyov dixapTaveTai £v rotp Texvnrau;, oKKa 7tapaAAa£y) rov rac rixvac 
Aoyov * Ta SI yivoucva 4>uai $0eip£Tai iryipa Kal 5vap0pa yivoueva, 0KKa 
JxapaAAaSfl tov rap apuoviap Aoyov. 113 

The question of the harmony of the universe leads to the func- 
tion of the Logos as source of cosmic harmony. The contrast be- 
tween the Heraeleitean and Pythagorean points of view on this 
subject has already been pointed out. But when Philo calls the 
principle of cosmic harmony the Logos he goes beyond anything 
I can find directly in Pythagoreanism. Was this his own contri- 
bution, or was it the work of his source? A plain indication of 
Pythagorean teaching is found in Plato's Timaeus (31 b, c) to 

111 Early Greek Philosophy, p. 164. 

112 §§156, 160. On this passage see above, p. 119, n. 5. 

113 Stobaeus, Eel , I, 20, 6 (Mullach, op. cit. } II, 52 ff.). 
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which reference has already been made. 114 Timaeus is represented 
as describing primitive matter as made np of two fundamental 
elements, fire and earth ; 

but it is impossible for two things alone to be well united without a 
third; for there is need of some intermediary bond to bring them to- 
gether, And the best of bonds is that which most perfectly draws itself 
into a unity with the things to be bound, and this it is the nature of 
proportion to accomplish in the most beautiful way. 

The discussion goes on to the matter of mathematical proportions. 
So, to make a proper proportion, air and water were put in as 
mean terms between fire and earth. 115 Plato uses dvaXoyta for pro- 
portion here, but Xoyoc would have been equally intelligible. The 
notion is not expressed exactly as Philo does, but that avaloyla or 
A-oyoc is the principle of the ultimate harmony of the elements, 
what holds them together, is the notion common to Philo and the 
Timaeus , and there can be no doubt that Plato is here following 
very closely his Pythagorean source. So Philo, obviously not 
drawing upon Plato, develops his thought in even more elaborate 
Pythagoreanism than the Timaeus . For him the Logos is at once 
the Cutter of the universe and the glue binding it together. This 
twofold function is described in connection with his discussion of 
the candlestick, which will bear closer examination. Philo brings 
in the candlestick only to justify a Pythagorean treatment of the 
number seven from the point of view of the Jewish Scriptures, 
for it is in the seven that he sees the fitting type of this Logos 
that at once cuts and binds. The number seven, he says, is made 
up of the symbol of the universe, six, plus the unit, God, which 
lies between the two triads, and so is the symbol of the Monad 
which at once makes the divisions and unites them into a whole 
greater than the six itself (§§215 ft). 116 But the One is not only 
between the divisions; it pervades the whole universe, and so is 
symbolized by the malleability of the gold of the candlestick 
(§217) ; it is a glue and a chain binding the universe together 
(§188). This latter the One does, he implies, after the model of 

114 See above, p. 129. 

116 The fact that this union of the four elements produces an Em- 
pedoelean does not obscure its predominant Pythagoreanism. 

116 Cf. Moderatus, the Pythagorean, fr. 3. Muliaeh, Fragm. Phil . Gr., 
II, 49 : kccI unv dc, Suo Siaipou^evcov i act, tou uev nepiaaou uovac £v tf£aq> 
Tteplean, to 0 hh apTtou k svy) XelTterai x&pa Kal ddearcoToc ml avapi 0aoc, 
&c cvSeouc Kal drelou < ovtoc. 
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the number seven, which number the One produced without re- 
course to matter, so that the seven is called the “motherless,” 
again a familiarly Pythagorean description of the seven (§216) . 117 
So Nieomaehus Gerasenus, with reference to the Pythagoreans, 
makes the seven preeminently t/k yoviuoTjqToc afriav, and goes on to 
describe how this could be : 

Fcvecnc U£V yap naaa ££ £vavr[aw, uypou £y]pou, ^uxpou 6cp{iou, £vavr(a 
§£ ovx b\iovod ouS’ dc, auaraaiv tivoc auvrpexsi Btxa dp(ioviac* apnovi&v 
hi apiary], rravrcov £m££KTiKy] t&v au]i$cl>vwv loycov, y) Kara rov Xs' dpi- 
6]iov. 118 

In his view, the number thirty-five is only a refinement of the 
number he is discussing, seven. Similarly it is only a variant for 
Philo’s loyoc roiicuc; when Nieomaehus makes the world consist of 
the four elements and the three connecting analogies and har- 
monies lying between each of these elements. 119 

As he goes on into detail to discuss the candlestick (§§2221) 
Philo sees also a symbol of the seven planets in the seven branches 
with the largest and most important of the seven in the middle. 
This he thinks confirms the order of the planets given by those 
who have, as he says, best described the heavens. He gives what 
he considers to be the correct list with Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars 
above the sun, Mercury, Yenus, and the moon below it. 120 Philo ’s 
sharp emphasis upon regarding the sun as the central body re- 
flects the thought of the scientists of the day who were developing 
a heliocentric system. Bousset has examined the passage carefully 
and concluded that Philo was drawing upon a source influenced 
by Egyptian tradition because he lists the order as sun, Mercury, 
Yenus, instead of the more usual sun, Yenus, Mercury. 121 A pos- 
sible source is Poseidonius, since the only other passage in which 

117 In Leg . Al., I, 15 Philo calls this conception of the seven as the 
dunrwp specifically a Pythagorean teaching, and he frequently refers to 
it: Quis Meres , 170; Decal., 102; Tit. Mo$., II, 210; Spec. Leg., II, 56. 
Cf. Diels, Fragm. Vorsok., 32 B 20, where it is classed as a possible, but 
doubtful, idea of Philolaus himself. See also Anatolius in lamblichus, 
Theol. Arith ., YII (ed. De Paleo), p. 54, 1. 11, and De Faleo’s note ad 
loc . 

118 In Iamblichus, Theol. Arith., p. 63, 11. 1 ft. 

119 Ibid., p. 67, 11. 5 

120 The same list is given in Quaest. Exod., ii, 75, in commenting 
upon the candlestick, obviously with reference to the same source or doc- 
trine. 

121 Judisch-christlieher Schulbetrieb, pp. 30-37. 
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Philo ’s exact list is given is in Cicero 7 s 8 omnium Scipionis, 122 in a 
passage generally assumed to have been inspired by Poseidonius. 
The later Pythagoreans were famous for teaching the doctrine 
that the sun was central among the planets, 123 as were some of the 
“ mathematicians. ” 124 The little importance attached to the order 
of the last two planets is shown by the fact that in giving the 
Platonic order Aetius misquotes Plato to put Mercury below 
Venus when Plato has it the other way, 125 while another tradition, 
ascribed to unnamed Egyptians by Macrobius, made these two 
planets satellites of the sun, appearing now below and now above 
it. 126 In the scarcity of our material I can see no reason why Philo 
might not have had his list of the planets from the same lost Py- 
thagorean source from which he took the rest of his treatment of 
the number seven, though that source might itself have had its 
origin in Egypt, 

In view, then, of the thorough Pythagoreanism of Philo’s re- 
garding the material universe as made up of a series of entities 
related to each other by arithmetical and proportional equality, 
I am confident that his term 6 Xoyoc toiicuc is a derivation from 
Pythagorean logic, which either he or his source has raised from 
a logical term to a cosmic principle, in the same way in which the 
Stoic terms loyoc; irpopopiKoc and A.oyoc £v$ laGcrop were discussed as 
aspects of the universal A.oy o<. That Philo was quite aware of the 
connection of his “Cutter” with the logical term appears in his 
saying, after he has asserted that Xoyoc in man and the universe 
are each one and undivided : 

But themselves undivided, they divide myriads of other things. For 

122 Be Be Publ., vi, 17 ; cf. Macrobius, Somn. Scip ., I, xii, 13-14 ; xix, 
2-4. 

123 Theo of Smyrna (ed. Hiller), p. 138, 11. 10 f£. : Chaleidius, Com- 
ment. in Tim., 71 (Mullaeh, Fragm. Phil . Graec ., II, 19 7) ; Plutarch, Be 
Animae Procreat., 31, 1028 b. 

124 Cicero, Be Bimnat., ii, 91: Aetius, Plac., II, xv, 5 (Diels, Boxogr 
345). The mathematicians were in disagreement, says Aetius, some fol- 
lowing Plato and some making the sun central among the planets. 

125 See Bousset’s note, Jiidisch-Christl. Schulbetrieb, p. 32, n. 3. I 
think Plato had this order of the planets from the Pythagoreans, since 
that order is ascribed to them by Alexander, In Arist. Met., Brandis, 
op. cit., 542 a, 12 ft., and appears in the Timaeus , 38 d. Probably it was 
the order taught by Philolaus of which Aetius tells us (II, vii, 7) only: 
1. counterearth; 2. earth; 3. moon; 4. sun; above which are the five 
planets (unnamed); Diels, Boxogr 336 f.; Fragm . Vorsok 32 A 16. 

126 Macrobius, I, xix, 5 f. See Hultseh in Pauly- Wissowa, B.~E., II, 
18591 
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the divine Logos differentiated and distinguished all the things in na- 
ture, and our mind, in so far as it apprehends matters and bodies intel- 
lectually, separates them ad infinitum into an infinite number of parts, 
and never ceases cutting (Tcuvoiv). This comes about by reason of its 
similarity to the maker and father of all things. For the divine is un- 
mixed and unmingled, completely without parts, yet is a cause of mix- 
ture, mingling, distinctions, and of an infinite variety of parts in all the 
universe. So naturally also the things which resemble it, the mind in us 
and the one above us, while themselves without parts and undivided, can 
vigorously separate and discriminate all existing things (§§234^236). 

So the Xoyoc toucuc is paralleled to the divisions made by rea- 
son in logic, and since it has been seen that Philo’s list of oppo- 
sites corresponds verbally with what fragments we have of later 
Pythagorean logic, 127 there can be no doubt of the origin of the 
conception. Was the generalization from the human dividing rea- 
son to the divine loyoc roucuc a step taken by Philo with a Py- 
thagorean treatise on logic before him, or had it already been 
done by his source ? The question can be answered only as a mat- 
ter of opinion, but my impression is quite strong that he found it 
fully developed in his source. For the conception was one about 
which he was so enthusiastic that he must work out for every pos- 
sible detail the authority of Moses, and I do not believe that he 
has invented the very element about which he is most enthusias- 
tic. The obvious break is between this doctrine and Philo’s appli- 
cation of it to the Pentateuch, rather than between the logical and 
the metaphysical aspects of the theory. Aetius seems to have 
known a Pythagorean tradition thus adapted to theism when he 
says that Pythagoras taught, in addition to mathematical sym- 
bolism, that the two <2px<n are n cm to 7uoik)tik6v ainov Kal ciBikov, 
orczp carl vo uc 6 Gcoc, r) hi £rrl to ttocG/jtikov re Kal OXikov, Stop ecrriv o 
opaToq Koauoc;. 128 And one has only to recall Timaeus Loerus. Such 
theistic developments must have been familiar among Pythago- 
rean mystics of all ages, and none would have been more natural 
than the using by Pythagoreans of their own terms for the work- 
ing of the human intellect to describe the operation of the cosmic 
intelligence and creative mind. Similarly the substitution of God 
for the ctxreipov o&\x a outside the universe as its envelope and tokoc 
is also probably a step taken already in Philo’s source. It is hard 
to think of Philo as first himself studying a purely mathematical 
philosophy, then transforming it into a theistic system, and after 
that adapting it to the Torah, or rather adapting the Torah to it. 

127 See above, p. 142. 

128 Plac., I, iii, 8; Diels, Doxogr., p. 280; Fragm. Vorsok ., 45 B 15. 
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As I have stated elsewhere, he seems to me usually to be trying 
to reconcile two fairly definite orthodoxies as they presented 
themselves to him, and not to be adding much to either except 
their combination. 129 

Rut if Philo ? s source had gone thus far before him in develop- 
ing the doctrine of God and the “ Cutter' ’ I do not think it likely 
that it went further, and was already, as Bousset has been seen to 
suggest, 130 a Hellenistic Jewish adaptation of the doctrine of 
iqotjqc to these same scriptural passages. Bousset seems to have 
based his conclusion simply upon the fact that the same source is 
used both in the passage under discussion from the Quis Heres 
and in Quaest. Gen., Ill, 5. The argument would have had more 
force if the same source, or at least the same conception, did not 
clearly lie behind a number of other passages in Philo, where it 
is connected with other scriptural texts. These passages must for 
a moment be considered. 

The Be PlmtaMone 10 is very corrupt textually, but is recog- 
nizably a denial of the Stoic mutual commutation of the elements 
and the possibility of their dissolution successively into ultimate 
fire. 131 Instead, Philo speaks for a permanent division of the four 
elements which are brought together by the world harmony after 
the analogy of the spoken word : that is, the elements correspond 
to the consonants which are kept apart by the vowels, the Logos, 
which like an arbitrator brings them together, at the same time 
keeping them separated. This is quite typically Pythagorean like 

129 See my Jurisprudence of the Jewish Courts in Egypt (New Ha- 
ven, 1929), chap. i. 

130 See above, p. 122. 

131 This theory of the commutation of the elements which Philo usu- 
ally rejects is admitted, merely in passing, in Quaest. Exod., ii, 81: 
“Namque quatuor elementa cognationem habent inter se tarn substantia, 
quam circumactione : substantia, quum mutuo commutantur; circumae- 
tione vero, quoniam rectum motum continent de eentro superius ignis et 
aer, subque eentro aqua et terra; caelum vero non directe, sed circuitu 
cireumfertur, figuram habeas undique aequalem perfeetissimam. . . . 
Partes terrae iuxta mathematicos dieuntur sexaginta mensurari.” Philo 
is again working a source from the “mathematici” over into his Scrip- 
tures, this time without noticing that he has a source with a theory of 
the elements different from his usual Pythagorean theory. Of. ibid., 88 : 
“elementorum mutua inter se eommutatio communionem eorum eviden- 
ter arguit.” Such confusion could come only from one who had not 
himself thoroughly mastered the subject in his own mind, and who was 
following written sources closely and rather indiscriminately. 
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the rest, and is in harmony with the Aoyoc toucuc, but is not re- 
ferred to the same passage of the Bible. 

A more important parallel is Spec. Leg., IV, 230-238. Here 
Philo tells ns that those people who have most accurately de- 
scribed the phenomena of nature (ot t a $uaea k ckpi[3o0vTec) have 
represented laoryjc as the h/jtiqp SiKaioauv/jc. From this he goes on to 
describe laor/jc, either direct or proportional, as the principle by 
which the whole heaven is arranged, day and night, equinoxes, 
the phases of the moon, and the seasons. Similarly it is the prin- 
ciple behind the eternal and unchangeable laws of heaven and 
earth, manifesting itself in cities as democracy, in bodies as 
health, and in individual souls as KaloKayaGla. Since iaor yjc is thus 
the ultimate source of law, and since the Sikccioc is always synony- 
mous with the voamoc, Philo equates icroT nc and SiKaioauvy) at the 
end, and says that this is enough on the subject to arouse the 
memories of those who are fond of science (^Xcmcnnuovcc) , and to 
be suggestive to the ignorant. Again the only new departure here, 
the identification of the cosmic iaornc with the cosmic Sikouoouvh, is 
familiarly Pythagorean, 132 while the reference to those who most 
accurately describe nature would be a strange way for Philo to 
express himself in alluding to a J ewish scriptural commentary. 
He feels that the scientific theory is so familiar that for any 
learned person he needs only to refer to it to be understood. 

Again in Quaest. Exod., II, 56, he is commenting upon the 
statement that the four rings of the ark should be fitted two on 
each side. Of this he says that there are two possible interpreta- 
tions ; one that the two sides represent respectively the intelligible 
and the sensible, each of which is divided in turn, the intelligible 
into mortal and immortal, the sensible into light and heavy ; the 
light is again divided into air and ether, the heavy into earth and 
water. But there are some, he says, who take the two sides as 
representing the equinoxes out of which the four seasons arise. 

132 The famous definition of ^iKaioauv/] as laaKic i'aoc is preserved in 
the Magn. Moral, 1182 a, 14. The phrase Sikcuox; iicmjp appears in Dio- 
togenes (Mullaeh, Frag . Phil Graec ., I, 535), while Polus the Py- 
thagorean ( Stob., Floril, ix, 54), describes how justice as harmony re- 
veals itself in the cosmos, the city, the household, bodies, and souls as 
mother and nurse of all the virtues in a way closely parallel to Philo. 
Plato can have had only the Pythagoreans in mind when he tells how 
the “wise” teach that oOpavov kcu y yjv Kcd 0 coup Kai avGpwrrouc ttjv koivgo- 
vlav auvixciv Kal 4>iXiav Kal KoouianQTa Kal ac^poauvjqv Kal SiKaioTjyra, 
Kal to olov tcOto Sta raura koctuov KaXouaiv. . . . yj iaor/jc y) yccoucrpiK/} 
Kal £v OeoTc Kal £v avOp&rtoic (i£ya Swarat ; Gorgias , 508 a. 
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So Philo is certainly not the only Jew of his civilization who is 
trying to reconcile Jewish Scriptures with Greek ideas, or even 
with the Neo-Pythagorean treatment of the universe in terms of 
divisions. 

In Quaest. Exod , II, 118, the Logos is described as the bond 
uniting and harmonizing the contraries, light and heavy, and the 
four elements, the light air and fire as opposed to the heavy earth 
and water. 133 The same body of ideas is again clearly being 
utilized. 

It is then quite impossible to prove that Bousset is wrong when 
he suggests that the source which Philo is epitomizing in Quis 
fferes is a Jewish source where the same passage of Scripture 
(Gen. 15.10) was similarly treated. But his argument is incon- 
clusive that Philo had such a source merely because on the two 
occasions when he discusses the scriptural ‘ ‘ divisions in the 
midst” the same philosophical source appears, since it likewise 
appears in connection with other biblical texts. The fact that 
other people are referred to by Philo as having been reconciling 
this same general body of material with the Pentateuch would 
have strengthened Bousset ’s argument had he been aware of it. 
But even so I do not think he is right. Philo seems himself to 
have known the doctrine immediately from philosophic sources, 
and to be working over into the Bible an account of the world 
familiar in his day. 

It may be a matter of surprise that I have not already made 
frequent reference to what would to some be the obvious explana- 
tion of the source of Philo’s ideas, the famous passage in the 
Timaeus where the Creator is described as making a great mix- 
ture of same, other, and being, and then as cutting this up into 
pieces, by arranging which in a great proportional system, where 
both the arithmetical and harmonic or geometric proportions are 
represented, he produces the -world soul. The parallels with what 
Philo says are striking, but seem to me to indicate a relation of 
uncle and nephew rather than of ancestor and descendant. Plato 
is himself notoriously drawing upon the Pythagoreans for the 
passage, and yet the differences from Philo are as striking as the 
likenesses. In the first place, Plato is speaking of an ideal and 
ultra-material concept, the world soul, while Philo is describing 
the material world. Second, the pieces cut off according to Plato’s 
description are not bisections, as in Philo, but pieces progres- 
sively large until there have been segments made which form a 

133 The same contraries appear also in Sacrif . Ab. et Cain., 108. 
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definite series of proportions, after which the mixture is ex- 
hausted. With this the dividing is completed, except for a single 
great bisection of the whole to make it as a totality represent the 
antithesis of same and other. There is no hint in Plato of the in- 
definite process of bisections which Philo reflects, and no hint 
that this is the process by which the material world is itself con- 
structed. It seems to me that the Pythagorean notion of the infi- 
nite divisibility of the dyad is very old, and that Plato’s Py- 
thagorean source has used the imagery of that conception to ex- 
plain specifically the origin of the world soul. But that Philo or 
his source could have worked out the theory of creation in the 
Qais Eeres simply on the basis of the suggestions in the Timaeus 
seems to me at the least extremely doubtful in view of the dif- 
ferences between the two and the general use of bisections and 
proportion which has been found in Neo-Pythagoreanism. 

If it may be assumed that the Pythagoreanism of Philo ’s source 
has been sufficiently indicated, there is still something to be said 
of the relation of that source to Heracleitus. It has already been 
pointed out that while Philo here refers to a teaching of Hera- 
cleitus that “one thing consists of two opposite parts j when that 
one thing is bisected the two parts are known” : yet the two are 
fundamentally different in their treatment of the opposites. With 
Heracleitus the opposites were the way up and the way down, a 
simultaneous and continuous process of decay and of growth, so 
that the world was eternally balanced between the two processes, 
with no room for either creation or final cataclysm. But Philo 
preferred to put his opposites into a Pythagorean fixity which 
would not fit into the philosophy of Heracleitus at all . 134 The 
problem with the source is to see how far it could have been in- 
fluenced by a Heracleitean prototype from which the reference to 
Heracleitus would ultimately have derived. 

In such a problem nothing helps so much as a parallel docu- 
ment which may reasonably be supposed to have used the same, 
or a derivative, source. Such a document seems to me to exist in 
the nepl koouou. It will be recalled that the n^pl kociiou is a pe- 
culiarly syncretistic document , 135 which describes a world defi- 

134 See above, pp. 132 f . 

135 W. Capelle, “Die Schrift von der Welt” in Neue J ahrbucher fur 
das klmsische Altertum , XV (1905), 529-568, and Zeller, PhilosopHe 
der Griechen, III, i, 653-671, have spoken most strongly for Posei- 
donian influence upon tbe author, while recognizing the presence of 
other, especially Aristotelian, elements. I have used both Zeller and 
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nitely bounded by the sphere of heaven, a great revolving circle 
made of ether and containing the fixed stars . 186 Within it are the 
seven concentric circles of the planets, whose names are given in 
the Platonic order; that is, ending Mercury, Venus, sun, and 
moon . 137 Below the ethereal and divine heavenly <f>uatc is the realm 
of that great contrasting $ucri< whose essence is passivity and cor- 
ruptibility (396 a, 31). The four elements seem to be four phases 
of this single material nature, though they are thereafter always 
spoken of as distinct elements, however much they are being in- 
termingled. They are arranged in four concentric circles made up 
predominantly of fire, air, water, and earth. Like Philo he con- 
trasts water as twofold, the sort of water found in fountains and 
rivers, and that in the sea; and land as that of continents and 
islands . 138 So altogether there are five distinct elements. After a 
description of the continents and oceans the document goes on to 

Capelle freely, but cannot forget Bousset's warning ( Schulbetrieb , p. 
36) that scholars have been much too ready to ascribe material of all 
sorts to Poseidonius. 

136 On the Aristotelian character of this astronomy see Capelle, op. 
tit., p. 537, n. 2. Philo has this same contrast between the ether and the 
four elements in Quaest. Gen., iii, 6, immediately following his refer- 
ence to the opposites and Heraeleitus in §5. He got this from his source 
directly, apparently still the same source which also lies behind the IIcpl 
Kocraou, since in general he did not like the theory of ether, but used fire 
as the material of heaven. See Drummond's excellent remarks, Philo 
Judaeus, I, 273 f£. The Hep! koouou derives ether, like Plato and Aris- 
totle, from del 0dv (see Forster's note to 392 a, 5 ££., in his translation 
in the Oxford translations of Aristotle), and rejects the derivation from 
ai'QcaOai, which probably goes back ultimately to Anaxagoras (Arist. 
Be Caelo, 270 b, 24 ft., and Simplicius ad loc.; Diels Fragm. Vorsoh., 
46 A 73), but would seem likely to have been in this source since it is 
specifically approved by Philo in Conf. Ling., 156. Philo seems to me 
to have rejected the ether because it is really not the element of heaven 
itself and the stars (cf. 392 a, 5 with ibid., line 30), but the element 
surrounding them, and that place he has reserved in his mind for im- 
material deity. 

137 3 92 a, 19 ££. See Bousset, Schulbetrieb, p. 32, n. 3; Capelle, op. 
tit., p. 557, n. 4, points out that Mercury and Venus are satellites of 
the sun at 399 a, 8. 

138 3 92 b, 14 ft . ; cf. 393 a, 5 ft . : cturou ye u^v toutou to \ilv uypov 
£otiv, o KaXdv noraiiouc leal. vauaTct mi OaXdaaac ziQio\xzQa, to oh £y]pdv, 
o y nv tc Kal fircdpouc mi vnaouc ovoudCo^cv. Philo, Quis Eeres, 136 : y n 
U£V yap £ic findpouc Kal vnaouc $t)flp£iTo, u$cop §£ dc Gdlaaaav Kal rroTa- 
uouc Kal oaov kot^ov. Capelle, op. tit., 536 ft., of course sees Poseidonius 
in this. 
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what seems to me a Heraeleitean study of exhalations, phenomena 
atmospheric and earthly, in which it is shown how the elements 
are thoroughly changeable into each other, 139 and mixed, with 
the result that “similar conditions are produced in the air and in 
the earth and in the sea, causing decay and generation in detail, 
but preserving the whole free from destruction and generation’’ 
(396 a, 28 ff.). This sentence is distinctly not Stoic, denying as it 
does both the creation and destruction of the cosmos as a whole, 
and making no room for the Stoic cycles of construction and 
cKTtupajaic. 140 The author goes on to discuss this point more at 
length. The universe is composed of the contrary principles of 
dry, moist, hot, and cold, yet does not perish. The explanation of 
such a phenomenon is to be found in the cosmic harmony, which 
is made up out of the balance of contradictions, classes, and na- 
tures, represented in a city as the interrelation of classes to make 
a commonwealth, in man as the eternal adjustment of male and 
female, in art as the blending of colors and light and shade, in 
music as the consonance of high and low tones, in speech as the 
mutual balance of vowels and consonants. This, practically all of 
which has appeared in the Philonic passage under discussion, is 
now pulled together by a quotation from Heracleitus: “Junctions 
are: wholes and not wholes, that which agrees and that which 
differs, that which produces harmony and that which produces 
discord; from all you get one, and from one you get all” (396 b, 
19 ff. : Forster’s translation). This harmony is brought about by a 
“single divine power extending through all, which has created 
the universe out of separate and different elements, air, earth, 
fire, and water,” shutting them all up in the heavenly sphere, 

139 Capelle tries to trace this entire section of the phenomena of 
winds and light to Poseidonius, not as peculiar doctrines of that philoso- 
pher, but as notions he took over from various sources, while the IIcpl 
Koa^ou took them from Poseidonius. Capelle’s evidence seems to me 
quite inconclusive. 

140 Capelle (p. 552), with not a particle of evidence, calls this at once 
Stoic and Poseidonian. He does not see that the eternal permanence in 
its balance of interplaying elements and opposites, is fundamentally 
un-Stoie, and that it is such an eternal permanence that is meant by this 
sentence. There were Stoics who gave up the doctrine of the cKnupwatc, 
conspicuously Panaetius ( Cicero, Nat. Deor., ii, 118; Diog. Laert., vii, 
142; Arius Did., Diels, Doxogr., 469 b, 7; Stob., Eel., I, xx, 1), but 
not Poseidonius, in spite of the statement in Philo’s Aeter. Mundi, 76. 
Bernays was right in taking this out of the text, for that Poseidonius 
taught the destruction of the world is specifically stated by Diog. Laert., 
vii, 142. 
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and forcing them to agree with each other, thereby effecting a 
stable permanence. The permanence is accomplished by the fact 
that the four elements are put together in equal distribution 
(icrouotpbi) • so equality preserves concord (ouovoia), and concord 
preserves the universe. The beauty of the universe is extolled, its 
regularity in the heavens, in the seasons, in day and night, month 
and year, its swiftness, brightness, and incorruptibility. It has 
divided (£x&piae 397 a, 17) animals into those of air, earth, and 
water. All its strange phenomena, such as rain, wind, the coming 
and passing of vegetation, all are in a sequence of balance, each a 
cheek upon the other, as birth checks decay, and decay cheeks 
birth. This makes an eternal and unbroken permanence for the 
whole. 

Such a description of the universe may contain Stoic terms, 
but, as has been said, is quite opposed to Stoicism in its funda- 
mental feature of the permanence of the totality as over against 
the constant changing of details. 141 But in this it is exactly the 
view of Heracleitus, for Burnet has ably demonstrated the fact 
that the Stoic eKrtupwaic has no place whatever in Heracleitus 7 bal- 
ance of opposites. 142 Burnet’s discussion of Heracleitus seems to 
me in error only when he suggests that Philo’s Pythagorean dis- 
cussion and lists of opposites and bisections came directly from 
Heracleitus and can be ascribed back to him. 143 Philo and the 
Ilepi Koajiou obviously refer to the same treatise and passage of 
Heracleitus; but it is the IIcpl kccthou which has preserved the 
Heracleitean point of view, as it has preserved the exact words, 
while the reference in Philo has almost lost point, so much has the 
context been changed. 

In this chapter the only departure from pure Heraeleiteanism 
which I can detect is in the direction of a theistic causation. In 
contrast we are fortunate in having another document still nearer 
Heracleitus, which describes the relation of parts and wholes as 
follows : 

Cobblers cut wholes into parts and make the parts into wholes; by 
eutting and piercing they make unwholesome things healthy. And man 
undergoes the same process. Parts are divided out of wholes, and wholes 
are made by the combination of parts. But by being pierced and cut un- 
healthy parts are healed by physicians. And the healing art is as fol- 

141 Capelle’s attempt to force such a view upon Poseidonius seems to 
me quite unsuccessful. He has not a syllable of material directly as- 
cribed to Poseidonius with which to compare it. 

142 Early Greek Philosophy (3d ed.), p. 158. 

143 Ibid., p. 143. 
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lows: to remove the painful, and to restore health by separating away 
the source of difficulty. Nature knows how to do this of her own ac- 
cord : one who is seated has trouble in rising, and one who is moving has 
trouble in stopping . 144 

This application of the conception to medical science is certainly 
very close to Heracleitus’ own point of view. For here the cutting 
is only half of a larger process, and is balanced by the rejoining 
of the separated parts. But in the process there is no room for 
theism : n 4>uaic aurotidry] raura emcrraTai. The double process is in- 
herent in the monistic 4>uaic itself, looking nowhere for external 
causation. 

But it is precisely such a causation which the llepl kouuou has 
added to the original conception. Here the dividing and joining 
are specifically the work of the “all-pervading single divine 
power, ’ 7145 which is clearly an extension or representation of the 
extracosmic deity into the universe, corresponding exactly to 
Philo 7 s Logos, and which Philo in this section has himself called 
at Octal Suvancic Sia u£aa)v kcu npayacxTCi)v mi awacmov iouaai (§312), 
but to which there is nothing analogous in Heracleitus. The au- 
thor of the Hepl Koaaou, indeed, goes on to explain this extracos- 
mic deity in a way to show that he had the same theistic urge as 
Philo himself. God is compared, in his remoteness, to the Persian 
monarch, who by his delegates ruled a great empire, though him- 
self unseen by that empire since he was buried in the fastness of 
his citadel. God needs no distinct messengers, since his own Suva- 
inc acts for him, by which the author wishes to deny any per- 
sonality to the Suvauic, and yet distinguish it from the essential 
nature of God (398 b, 10), exactly as Philo regarded the Logos. 
Like a leader of a chorus, says the Tlzpl Koaiiou, a general in war, 
etc., a single word from whom causes all to begin moving, God 
has but to give the impulse and all the motion of the world re- 
sults. God 7 s seat is not in the middle of the world but in heaven 
(o6pavoc) as the boundary (opoc) of the upper world. 146 He is im- 
mutable like the stars (400 a, 3 ff . ) , but is invisible, and so should 
not be confused with the visible stars. He is kuPspvjqt/jc and yjvbxoc 
in the universe, as well as its leader, law, and general, yet unlike 
them he is unmoved while he causes motion. After this section of 
mingled Aristotelianism and Platonism follows a Stoic section, 

144 Pseudo-Hippoer., Be Victu , 15 (Diels, Fragm. Vorsok I, p. 109). 

145 3 96 b, 29 : uia n Slot TtdvTcov SirjKouaa Buvatnc. Cf. 398 b, 8. 

146 400 a, 7. Cf . Philo, quoted above, p. 134, where G-od is the opoc of 
the oupavoc, and ^vioxoc and Kuikpvr)Ty)c. 
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where God is identified with the various nature deities, with fate, 
necessity, etc. So, the document concludes, God rules all by divine 
law, accompanied by Alien, the divine avenger so familiar in Philo 
and the Stoics. 

This document, with its striking similarities to Qids Meres and 
differences from it, and with its parallels, presents, a very pretty 
problem in source analysis. Here is a treatise that has obviously 
tried to include conceptions, such as the Stoic fate, which Philo 
expressly repudiates. On the other hand it has repudiated any 
real creation, named five elements instead of four, though made 
all subcelestial phenomena out of the four, made the balance of 
Heracleitus to consist of a mixture of the elements held together, 
somehow, by the divine Suvamc, and eternal in its interplay of one 
into and against the other. In Philo the motif of Cutting is made 
much more important, though it is suggested in the IHpl koguou. 
There is, according to Philo, a primary substance out of which 
the elements themselves have been separated, and once separated 
they are not, as in the Hep! koguou, themselves the vowels and con- 
sonants making up the universe, but are all consonants while the 
Logos is the sonant uniting them. So the warfare of opposites is 
eternal and fundamental in Heracleitus and the Lkpi koguou, 
though caused by the Unmoved Mover in the latter. But Philo's 
divine agency is not the cause of war so much as of peace, since 
it is the business of the Logos to quiet the strife of opposites. In 
the Opif. Mundi, 38, Philo describes God at creation as separat- 
ing and walling apart the opposites, darkness and light, since He 
well understood the contraries and their natural warfare. By so 
doing God made peace instead of war. That is, the separation 
done by the tpjicup does not perpetuate warfare, but ends it ; for 
rtoAcnop is an aspect of chaos, eipfiviq of the cosmos. This is quite 
unlike Heracleitus and the Ilepl koguou . 147 Also the creative ac- 
tivity of the Logos is described in a different way from that of 
the Suvauic in the Hcpl koguou. The Logos produced all things by 
successive divisions according to Philo, but in the ncpl koguou the 
act of creation, if such for a moment it may be called, was essen- 
tially that of confining the four elements within the oOpavoc, 
where they had to strike a combination and balance, although this 
act would probably have been regarded by the author as a logical 
rather than a temporal one, since he denies beginning to the world 
as it is. Philo agreed that the world had no ending, but insisted 

147 In the Be Fug. et Invent ., 196 Philo says of the wisdom of God, 
that is the Logos, that it is holy, and is that judgment (Kpioic) of all 
things 5 rtaaai at evavTtoTyjTcc SiaCcuyvuvTai. 
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upon a definite beginning, in which he was probably influenced 
by Genesis. Also, it is notable that the Hepl koo'hou has the Pla- 
tonic, Philo a Pythagorean, arrangement of the planets. With all 
of these differences between the two authors goes a fundamental 
similarity in the conception of God and his rulership. 

To account for these likenesses and divergencies I should like 
to suggest that there must have been a Heracleitean description 
of the harmony of opposites, the way up and the way down, 
which has appealed to many later philosophers as something 
which they wanted to harmonize with their own conceptions. Of 
this document, which is ultimately behind both Philo and the 
llepl Koaiiou, we have only a general suggestion, along with a single 
quotation, preserved verbally in the fkpl Kocraou and paraphrased 
by Philo. But I am convinced that we have no reason to suppose 
that the original was not in its general character quite similar to 
the only Heracleitean treatise we have, the Be Yictu attributed to 
Hippocrates. If we may judge from this treatise (and there seem 
no other grounds for judgment) a Heracleitean document would 
consist of a series of paradoxes, with no attempt at such schemati- 
zation as the other philosophers were attempting. It would be 
hard to conceive the author of the Be Victu as working out ac- 
tual tables of opposites, for example, for all he seems interested in 
bringing out is the fact that Nature is eternally balanced in an 
interplay of opposite tendencies. The proportion by which all 
things are held together is a constant (tv 1 hi Xoyo) navra Sick o- 
o{i/jaaTo Kcnra Tporcov auro £o>ut&, §10), while the terms of the pro- 
portion vary infinitely. So it is the proportion, and not any given 
set of terms, which interests him. And by the studied casualness 
and facetiousness of his illustrations he tries to keep his reader ? s 
attention likewise centered upon the universality of the one great 
ratio of nature. So he says that sawing a log is a matter of one 
man’s pulling, another’s pushing, to make a single process 
(§16). ndvTa yap o^oia avoiioia dovTa, Kal aujapopa rcavTot Sictpopa 
eovTa, SiaAcyoiieva ou SiaAeyoncva, Yvwny}v tx°v tcc dyva>uova, ftnevavnoc 
6 tpottoc eKaaTcov b\ioXoyeo[itvoQ (§11). The shoemaker makes a 
whole shoe by cutting leather into pieces (§15). The greatest ad- 
vantage comes out of the greatest divergencies; and pleasure 
would be impossible without contrasts (§18). So $uaic, itself a 
monad, is always to be thought of as an interaction of opposite 
tendencies inherent in its own constitution. Heracleitus seems to 
have got his name for being obscure precisely because he left his 
idea thus in the form of paradoxical suggestions, without sys- 
tematic elaboration. Also, when the Be Yictu mentions the gods, 
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t hey appear purely formal. True, they can make real vo^ioc, which 
we cannot do, but they do so only because as superior intelli- 
gences they know and legislate accordingly ; but they are in 
no sense causes of the peculiarities of 4>uat c (§11). 

It must have been a very similar Heracleitean document which, 
under the influence of Aristotelianism, with some traces of Pla- 
tonism, was worked over into a new form, with its essential 
change the introduction of a mystical theism, in which God was 
conceived as in dualistic opposition to matter, and as being the 
unmoved Mover causing all this system of opposition and har- 
mony by the activity of his Sivauic. At the first stroke, then, the 
essential point of view of Heraeleitus, his monism, was lost. The 
author of the Hepl Koajaou may have had the document in this 
stage, and himself have rewritten it to bring in more Platonic and 
many Stoic notions, or there may have been other intermediate 
stages. But it would seem that before any important changes had 
been made the Aristotelian version came also into the hands of 
Neo-Pythagoreans, who worked it over again to introduce fixed 
systems of opposites, and, while keeping the term Suvamc, for the 
most part described the divine causing force as the Logos, acting 
as the creative Cutter and Joiner. Stoic terms may have appeared 
occasionally in this version, as they do in Philo, but no essential 
Stoic conceptions. In such a form, with the title probably Ilepl 
rifa etc ha m\ ivavTia. Toayjc, the document would seem to have come 
to Philo, still bearing a trace of its origin in the quotation from 
Heraeleitus. It is impossible to know whether it was Philo or his 
source who paraphrased the quotation instead of giving Hera- 
cleitus’ original words, though I suspect that the paraphrase is 
Philo ’s as part of his “abridgment.” Philo ’s version, while in- 
teresting as part of his own writing, is also important for re- 
vealing to us the teachings of Pythagoreans hitherto unknown to 
us as such, as well as showing the process by which Hellenistic 
philosophers constructed their treatises. Philo has simply gone 
one step further and rewritten the document again to make it this 
time conform to the distinctive principle of Hellenistic Judaism, 
loyalty to the Torah. 

By way of postscript there is still something to be said as to the 
history of the notion of divisions dc, erroua. The method of logical 
divisions from the general to the specific by which the particular 
got its orientation and correct definition is familiar in both Plato 
and Aristotle, 148 and Neo-Pythagoreans may well have had it 

148 Julius Stenzel has gone into the subject in several treatises: 
Studien znr Entwicklung der platomschen Dialektik , 1917; “Platon und 
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from them. But even in Plato, as Stenzel points out, there is al- 
ways an undercurrent of the Pythagorean notion of the applica- 
tion of the monad to the dyad, which was with the early Py- 
thagoreans an explanation of creation quite as much as a logical 
method. One passage gives a hint that creation by division was 
known to Plato, and already connected with the Heracleitean tra- 
dition which appears in the Pseudo-Hippoeratean Be Virtu. In 
the Symposium , 189 dft, Aristophanes is made to give a bur- 
lesque account of the nature of love by describing it as the at- 
tempt of two separated halves, of the same or opposite sex, to re- 
unite. He describes man as originally made up of two parts in a 
single which Zeus separated by cleaving the monstrosity 
down the middle, &'ixa mvc. He is obviously referring to some 
theory of creation by bisection in which one of the bisections pro- 
duced male and female, though, probably as part of his burlesque, 
in some cases he represents both parts as being of the same sex 
to account for homosexuality. Commentators have been at a loss 
to know what Aristophanes could have been referring to, since it 
is the universal impression that Plato must have described him as 
parodying some familiar theory after the comedian ’s usual man- 
ner. The notion of creation we have been describing fits what 
Aristophanes says so much better than any of the suggestions of 
the latest commentator 149 that I am inclined to think that the 
theory had been taught by some philosophers, probably Pythago- 
reans, already by Plato’s day. Incidentally Philo knew such a 
theory of love, for his only reference to dichotomy in his treatise 
Be Opificio Mundi is the following: “Love arises, and bringing 
together what are in a sense the separated parts of a single living 
creature which has been cut in half, it fits them into one.” 150 
Philo in this could not possibly have had the burlesque account 
of the Symposium in mind. Philo’s remark about love, indeed, 
may well reflect a part of the treatise on creation by bisection 

Demokritus,” in Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Alter turn, XLV 
(1920), pp. 89-100; Zahl und Gestalt bei Platon und Aristoteles 
(1924). The most important passages in Plato are Phaedms , 277 b, 
Sophistes , passim , and the first part of the Politicus. Aristotle, with 
some distinct modifications, uses the method ; see especially Anal . Post., 
96 b, 15 ff. ; Topic., 109 b, 13 If., and Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen , 
II (4thed.),ii, 253 ff. 

149 A. E. Taylor, Commentary on Plato’s Timaeus, pp. 652 if. 

150 §152: epcoc emyevoaevoc Kot8aTX£p evoc £cpou Btrra T\imaTa $i£- 
oty] kotcx owayaycLv etc Tcturov apuoTTerai. There would seem to have been 
no room in a document like this, which is following the Mosaic order of 
creation, to introduce any more of the notion of creation by dichotomy. 
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which has passed over into Quis Meres. Further I cannot feel 
that it is at all a matter of chance that the speech of Eryxi- 
machus immediately preceding Aristophanes' speech has been 
found by Taylor 151 to be full of parallels to the Be Victu. It 
looks as though there had already been an association of that 
treatise, or its Heracleitean original, with some Pythagorean no- 
tion of creation by Sixotouicc which Plato knew and drew upon for 
the Symposium. 

Stein 152 has just suggested that Philo may have derived his no- 
tion of the original androgynous form of man from a tradition 
recorded in the Midrash: “At the time when God first created 
man, he created him male-female." According to another Mid- 
rashie statement man was first created with two faces. Stein is 
aware of the similarity of both passages with the account of 
Aristophanes in the Symposium , but speaks of a parallel and in- 
dependent Jewish tradition. He refers for further details to 
Michael Sachs, but while he refers as a parallel to the Sym- 
posium, he does not indicate that Sachs' own opinion was that 
the Midrashie statements, so strange in the general Jewish con- 
text, must have been taken directly from the Symposium it- 
self. 153 This it is most difficult to believe. But it is not at all diffi- 
cult to think that the Greek theory of creation by dichotomy, 
particularly as applied to the origin of man, was so familiar as to 
reach some early rabbis, if only in a popular form, and to have 
been seized as a convenient reconciliation of the creation stories 
of Genesis 1 and 2. Rabbinical scholars may be left to settle that 
point. The matter of concern here is that there is no evidence of 
an indigenously Jewish belief in man as originally a hermaphro- 
dite, while if my reasoning has proved convincing, the notion has 
an honorable place in an elaborate and ancient theory of creation 
among the Greeks. On the basis of the Greek tradition Philo's 
source seems adequately accounted for without assuming a paral- 
lel Jewish theory. That Philo is himself reflecting what Jews 
might call a thoroughly Hellenized Midrashie tradition of the 
Diaspora is, on the other hand, highly probable. In this point, and 
even more as a totality, he seems quite unintelligible without such 
a tradition behind him. 

151 Op. cit pp. 650 ff. 

152 Edmund Stein, Philo und der Midrasch (Beihefte zur Zeitschrift 
fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 57), 1931, pp. 1 f. 

153 Sachs, Beitrdge zur Spraeh - und Alterthumsforschung (1852), 
pp. 56 f. G. P. Moore, Judaism, I, 453, and III, 137, implies also that 
he considers the Symposium to be the direct source here of the Midrash. 
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As a final consideration it is interesting to note that Plato 
throws some light upon the problem whether logical classification 
by dichotomy came from a Pythagorean notion of creation by 
dichotomy or the theory of creation was an inference from the 
logical method. In view of the available evidence I have already 
suggested that the theory of creation, at least as far as Philo’s 
Xoyoc Topeic is concerned, was an extension of the logic. But while 
Philo’s use of this term would seem to have been a projection into 
the cosmos of a logical technicality, the general conception into 
which it was fitted may well have been older than any particular 
words used to describe that conception. For if a theory of crea- 
tion by dichotomy and a diehotomous method of logical analysis 
were both old by Philo’s time and had long existed side by side, 
the elaboration of each would naturally affect the other. So if the 
Xi yoc -roueuc of Philo is a projection of a Hellenistic logical term 
into cosmic speculation, one must not immediately conclude that 
the entire notion of creation by dichotomy was a similar enlarge- 
ment of the terminology of logic. For not only does Plato give us 
a hint in the speech of Aristophanes that there existed an old 
theory of creation by dichotomy; in another passage he definitely 
suggests that the logical dichotomy was only trying to retrace the 

actual process of creation. 

The suggestion appears in the PMlebus lsi where Plato is dis- 
cussing the problem of the One and the Many in the sense of how 
a group of many individuals may be considered as a single genus. 
The solution lies, he says, in a theory that has come down from a 
philosophical Prometheus as a bit of divine lore. That Pythago- 
ras is referred to is generally recognized from the fact that this 
divine teaching is the notion that all things are made by a com- 
bination of rtepac and drteipia . 165 Accordingly the correct way to 
come to understand a great number of phenomena is to discover 
a single conception (B£a) which comprehends them all and when 
it has been found to see two, three, or whatever number ot divi- 
sions it may fall into, and then to divide each in turn until no 
further divisions are possible. One has not adequately completed 
an investigation of this type, Plato says, until not only the single 
all-inclusive »£a has been found, but also each step m the sub- 
divisions. And one cannot say that there is an “indefinite num- 
ber” of a given kind of phenomena until one has made sure that 
the phenomena he is describing are not subject to further classi- 

155 See 6 for example Taylor, Plato: the Man and his Work (1929), p. 
412. 
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fixations. To omit the intermediate steps is to rob any discussion 
of its true dialectic character. The logical method to which Plato 
is referring is obviously his favorite one in that later period of 
Ms life, the method of dichotomy. And he definitely states that 
the justification of such a methodology is the fact that all things 
arose from, and are naturally constituted out of, irepac and ana- 
pta . 156 Plato himself thought that the method of analysis by divi- 
sion was justified by the fact that it naturally retraced the origi- 
nal process by which phenomena were created, the process which 
he had learned from Pythagoras, and Pythagoras from the gods. 
That is, the connection in Plato's mind between creation and 
analysis by dichotomy is unmistakable, as well as the fact that to 
him the theory of creation was at least logically anterior to the 
process of dialectic. 

166 ££ cvoc aev teal ttoAA&v ovtwv tojv ad Xcyoiicvaw dvai, nipac Sc seal 
anciptav £v auTotp auu$UTov' ixovtcov. 
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T HE ruins of Pompeii, revealed to us by many years of ex- ?! 

cavation, afford a view of a small Italian city of classical 
times. The existence of remains on such a grand scale 
serves to make this city of the greatest importance. The remains 
have been studied in great detail from the archaeological point of jj 

view and the results have been duly published. From the social 
and economic point of view only a beginning has been made. 

Professor Tenney Frank has published a study of the industry of 
Pompeii, which, although fundamental, is a general survey. In J 

the same study he has discussed commerce and the trades, and has | 

given an economic analysis of the famous villa near Boscoreale as 
the basis for a few comments on the agriculture of Pompeii. Pro- 
fessor M. Rostovtzeff, in his Social and Economic History of the 
Roman Empire , while adding to Frank’s discussion of industry, 
commerce, and the trades, has contributed much to the discussion 
of agriculture, laying the basis on which thorough investigation 
of the subject must proceed . 1 To pursue this investigation, as far 
as it is possible to do so without prolonged study at Pompeii, is 
the aim of this paper. 

There is a rather large amount of material accessible to the in- 

1 Frank, Class. Phil., XIII (1918), pp. 225 ff.; id., History of Rome, 
pp. 375 ff. ; id., Economic History of Rome, 2d ed., chaps, xiii and xiv. 

For the Boscoreale villa, id., Economic History, pp. 265 ff. Rostovtzeff, 

Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire , pp. 496-497, 503- 
504; and passim , for agriculture; p. 513, note 19 and Index for indus- 
try. My indebtedness to Professor Rostovtzeff’s works will be apparent 
throughout. I wish to record here my appreciation of the aid which he 
has so generously offered and given on numerous occasions during the 
preparation of tins paper. Professor G. L. Hendrickson has very kindly 

read the manuscript and offered suggestions. I am also indebted to M. j 

Della Corte, who has graciously answered my requests for information, 
and to Mr. G. K. Boyce for undertaking several burdensome commis- 
sions during his residence at Pompeii in the summer of 1930. The recent 

discoveries at the Villa Item had not yet been published when this arti- j 

cle was submitted, and it was in proof when R. C. Carrington’s study of 

the Campanian villae rusticae appeared (Journ. Rom. Stud., XXI 

[1931], 110-130). That study and mine were written from different j 

points of view, and in the few cases where they converge I do not feel 

impelled to change my position. ‘ I 
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vestigator of the role played by agriculture in Pompeii and the 
surrounding territory. The information derived from ancient au- 
thors is, however, inconsiderable. Yarro, Cato, Columella, and 
Pliny, while affording much light on ancient agriculture, offer 
only incidental notes on the products and general methods of 
agriculture at Pompeii. But this information, though slight, when 
correlated with the comparatively abundant archaeological mate- 
rial unearthed in Pompeii and the immediate environs, suffices to 
give us a rather clear-cut picture of agriculture in the life of this 
city. The remains of the villae rusticae represent perhaps the 
most important division of the archaeological material 2 Many of 
these were reinterred following excavation, but a few of the more 
important ones may still be inspected. Next in importance come 
the inscriptions on amphorae which are of especial importance 
for the investigation of the wine trade . 3 Finally, a few reliefs 
and paintings possess illustrative value and afford positive evi- 
dence for certain features of the agricultural life of this district. 

The district with which this paper deals is roughly that part of 
the Campanian plain which lies south of Vesuvius. Villae rusticae 
have been found on the slopes of Vesuvius in the north, near 
Oragnano and Castellamare di Stabia in the south, and around 
Scafati in the east. Consequently, the district thus bounded will 
be especially considered in the discussion of agriculture at Pom- 
peii. 

The soil of Campania was extraordinarily fertile and noted for 
its productivity. It was formed beneath the sea by volcanic ac- 
tivity and then raised , 4 Strabo indicated the probability that the 
eruptions of Vesuvius were responsible for the fertility of the 
surrounding country, citing as a parallel Catana where the vol- 
canic ash from Aetna provided a soil splendidly adapted to the 
growth of the vine . 5 The land about Vesuvius, he writes, contains 
an element which enriches and is a soil which has been subjected 
to fire ; it is, therefore, a very strong and productive earth, espe- 
cially as regards fruits . 6 He portrays Mount Vesuvius as covered, 

2 See Table C. 

3 These inscriptions are published in CIL, IV. For a discussion of the 
inscriptions on amphorae containing wine see P. Remark, Be amphora- 
rum inscriptionibus Latinis quaestiones select ae (Diss. Bonn, 1912), pp. 
11-25 and 32-36. 

4 Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, B.-E., Ill, 1435. 

6 Strabo, V, 4, 8; Pliny, M, XIV, 10, 34; 35; 69; 136; XVII, 25; 
XXIII, 45; Athenaeus, I, 26, 27. 

6 Strabo, loc . cit. 
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except for the summit, with beautiful fields, and from various 
other writers we hear of the wines and other products of Cam- 
pania, Vesuvius and the plain south of it sharing in the praise. 7 
Certain paintings, found in Pompeii, reflect the fertility of this 
district. A painting in the “House of the Centenary” portrays 
Mount Vesuvius and Bacchus covered with large clusters of 
grapes. 8 In the market room of the Macellum there was a paint- 
ing representing certain local divinities. They were personifica- 
tions of the surrounding country and sea, and seem to reflect the 
sources of the prosperity of the city. 9 While writing about the 
plains of Campania in general, Strabo records the report that 
some of the plains were cropped the year round, twice with rye, 
then with panic, and sometimes a fourth time, with vegetables. 10 

We have a fairly complete knowledge of the wines produced on 
the plain south of Vesuvius. One wine, which was ranked as the 
best obtainable, was the Aminean. 11 There were five varieties of 
it, one of which, the “smaller gemella,” was grown on Mount 
Vesuvius and on the Surrentine hills, among other places. 12 
The region of Vesuvius, incidentally, gave its name to one type of 
wine which was grown there, the Vesuvinum or Lympa Vesuvi- 
ana , 13 Likewise, Pompeii gave its name to the Murgentina. This 
was one of the best vines imported from Sicily and, after being 
adopted at Pompeii, it was given the name Pompeianum. 14 It is 
interesting to note that the famous “laerimae Christi” is grown 
on Vesuvius at the present time. In fact this entire section of 
Campania is, to the present day, very productive of wine. At the 
time which concerns us, the wines were subjected to various treat- 
ments and the resultant products are known from the inscriptions 
on amphorae found in Pompeii and the vicinity. 15 

7 Ibid. 

8 Notizie degli Scavi, 1880, pp. 232 ff,, pi. VII. 

9 Mau-Kelsey, Pompeii , p. 97. 10 Strabo, V, 4, 3. 

11 Cato, De Agr., VI, 4; VII, 1; CVI, 2. Varro I, 25; VI, 4. Vergil, 
Georgies, II, 97. Columella, B.B. , II, 2, 7. Pliny, W.H., XIV, 21, 22. Cf. 
Remark, op. cit. y p. 12, note 4. 

« Pliny, N.H., XIV, 21-22; Columella, III, 2, 7; ef. GIL , IV, 2676, 

13 Vesuvinum, GIL, VIII, 22640, 31. Lympa Vesuviana, GIL, IV, 
5622.. 

14 Pliny, W.E., XIV, 3; ef. GIL, IV, 5559. 

15 Remark, op. cit., has explained most of the terms applied to wine 
at Pompeii. The numbers following the names below refer to the in- 
scriptions in GIL, IV. The page numbers refer to Remark. Lympa 
(Lumpa or Limpa ), 5605-5628; Wot. d. Sc., 1927, p. 91. G onfusum, 
5584; Remark, p. 24, Mulsum, 5592; Remark, loc. cit , Gustaticiwm, 
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Very tangible information concerning the methods and the 
scale of production of wine and oil in precisely this region in an- 
cient times is furnished by the archaeological exploration noted 
above. I refer specifically to the many villae rusticae found in the 
vicinity of Pompeii and Stabiae. In more than two-thirds of them, 
precisely thirty-one, were found provisions for the production 
either of wine or olive oil, or both. Oil was produced surely in 
seven villas, probably in ten. It was probably made to the exclu- 
sion of wine in three cases. On the other hand, wine was certainly 
produced in twenty-six villas, probably in twenty-nine, and seems 
to have been produced to the exclusion of oil in numerous cases, 16 
We have as yet no indication of the production of oil in the re- 
gion of Scafati, The production of this commodity seems to have 
been favored in the region of Gragnano more than in any other 
part of the district which falls within the limits of this paper. 

For the present it will be instructive to consider closely the 
most famous one of these villas, the villa in the Contrada Pisa- 
nella near Boseoreale, where the famous Boscoreale treasure was 
found. This villa, which is the best preserved of those in the vi- 
cinity of Pompeii, presents in fully developed form the arrange- 
ments for the manufacture of wine and oil. The villa was rec- 
tangular in plan, with dimensions of approximately 83 by 130 
feet. On the second floor were sleeping rooms. On the ground 
floor there were several rooms consisting of a kitchen, bakery, 
bath, dining-room, smaller rooms for slaves, the implement room, 
a large court for the carts and animals, a stable, rooms for press- 
ing olives and grapes, and a large storage room, the cella vinaria, 
where the wine matured. In most respects the appointments of 
the villa meet the specifications of ancient writers who discussed 

5589; Bemark, p. 24. Mir r is, 5743; Bemark, loc . cit. Aroma (tit en), 
5583; Bemark, loc. cit., Pliny, N.H. , XIV, 107-112. Passum, 5594, 
5595; Bemark, p. 25; see Martial, XIII, 106 and Galen, XIII, 8, 212. 
Bub rum, 5595-5600; cf. Not. d. Sc., 1927, p. 81. Defmtum or defritum, 
boiled down must, 5585, 5586; Bemark, p. 25. Often used in place of 
honey. See Bliimner, Bom. Privataltert., p. 202; Pliny, N.H., XIV, 80. 
Also used to make wine stronger. See Cato, B.R., XXIV; Columella, II, 
22, 4; XII, 37; Pliny, N.H. , XIV, 121. Mel thyminum (mel thy mo sum, 
Pliny, N.H., XI, 34, 38, 39; cf. XIV, 26-27), 5741. Mella odorata, 5742; 
Bemark, p. 30. Faecula Aminea, 5730; Bemark, p. 13. It was a medica- 
ment. Por the treatment of wines see also Marquardt and Mommsen, 
Handbuch der Bomischen Alterthiimer , VIP, pp. 442-444. 

16 Wine was produced in the villas numbered (in Table 0), 1(f), 
2(f), 3, 7, 8, 9(f), 10, 13-16, 19, 20, 23, 25-35, 39-42. Oil was pro- 
duced in Nos. 1(f), 2, 3, 5, 6, 9(f), 13, 16, 20, 25(f). 
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the problem of building a large farmhouse. 17 In a later section, 
when I propose to discuss the wealth and importance of the villa 
owners, I shall return to a consideration of some of the purely 
domestic appointments. Let us now observe the provisions for the 
production of wine and oil in this villa. 

The vine, as we know from modern methods of cultivation, re- 
quires much care. 18 That the ancients were acquainted with much 
the same practices as are in vogue today is evident from a reading 
of the ancient writers on agriculture. The following items will 
give an indication of the immense amount of labor involved in the 
cultivation of the vine. Columella advised his readers that the 
oftener the earth around the vine was turned up with the hoe the 
better the vines would fare. He advocated that this be done once 
a month. 19 Quicksets must be planted to replace dead vines 20 and 
the vines must be pruned. 21 Then, after October 1, and before 
cold weather, the roots should be laid bare and the small roots 
cut off. 22 If the winter should be mild they might be left exposed 
until the middle of December. 23 If one anticipated very cold 
weather, one should cover the roots with manure before replacing 
the earth. 24 These were only a few of the numerous duties. The 
implements for the care just described have been found in almost 
all of the villas excavated. Those from the Boscoreale villa are 
perhaps the best preserved. 25 Such cultivation, of course, re- 
quired many laborers, and we find rooms and ergastula for these 
laborers in most of the villas excavated. 

After gathering the grapes comes the task of pressing, and in 
the villa we are now considering we find a large torcularium, 

17 A. Pasqui, “La Villa Pompeiana della Pisanella presso Bosco- 
reale,” Monumenti Antichi , VII (1897), coll. 397-554 and the references 
to Columella, Varro, Cato, and Pliny. For the type see Jahrb., 1904, p. 
124, note 50. 

18 Liberty Hyde Bailey, Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture , V 
(1915), pp. 1378 ff. See Marquardt and Mommsen, op. cit ., VII 2 , pp. 
427-429. 

19 Columella, IV, 5. 20 Id. IV, 15 ; cf . Ill, 15. 

21 Id. IV, 9-11, 21, 23. 22 Id. IV, 8. 

23 Ibid. 24 Ibid . 

25 Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History , p. 64, Plate X; H. F. 
De Cou, Antiquities from Boscoreale in Field Museum of Natural His- 
tory (1912), plates CLXIII-CLXVI. For implements necessary for 
cultivating a vineyard of 100 iugera see Cato, XI. See also Billiard, La 
Vigne dans L J Aniiquite } Lyon, (1913), pp. 318-354 and figs. 110-118. 
For the implement dealer in Pompeii (at I, 6, 12), see Not. d. Scavi , 
1912, pp. 336, 354-355. 
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corresponding in dimensions with the one prescribed by Vitru- 
vius, with three presses. The presses, when restored, conform to 
the specifications given by Cato . 26 Once the grapes were pressed 
the juice flowed through a temporary channel to the cella vinaria 
which was on the opposite side of the corridor. The temporary 
channel formed a connection with a permanent channel which ran 
along: one wall of the cella vinaria. From this channel the must 
was distributed to the various dolia by means of long troughs . 27 
The dolia were arranged in orderly fashion and buried in the 
earth that they might be kept at an even temperature. The wines 
in this case must have been weak and thin ones, for Pliny informs 
us that such wines should be kept in dolia sunk in the ground, 
whereas stronger ones should be kept in dolia which were more 
exposed to the air . 28 The cella vinaria , in accordance with the 
prevailing practice in Campania, was open to the sky and ex- 
posed to the winds by means of large slits in the eastern side 
wall . 29 A small roof protected the permanent channel for con- 
ducting the must to the dolia. In one corner was a metal kettle, 
which was evidently used for boiling must, which was used as a 
preservative for the wines . 30 

For the making of oil we find much the same provisions . 31 The 
olive crusher, which prepared the olives for the press, was so con- 
trived that the stones of the olive were not crushed. The same 
type of crusher has been found in various Mediterranean coun- 
tries . 32 The olive press was similar to the wine press, but smaller. 
The torcularium was placed in a warm quarter of the villa and 
had few windows, following the instructions of Columella and 
Cato . 33 Much of the oil was stored in dolia placed in the corridor 
along the outer side of the wall of the wine cellar. Some of it was 
probably stored within the cellar. 

There is every reason to believe that the owners of these villas 
did not confine their energies to the production of oil and wine. 
On the other hand, it would be quite far from the truth to sug- 
gest that each of the estates was a self-sufficing unit. Wine and oil 

26 Cato, Be Agr XVIII, 2-3. See Schneider, Bei Rmticae Script ores, 
I,pp.542ff.,pl. V. 

27 Palladia, I, 18. 

28 Pliny, N.H., XV, 136. Pasqui, op. cit ., col. 483. 

29 Pasqui, loc. cit.; Pliny, loc. cit.; Vitruvius VI, 9. 

30 Pliny, XIV, 137. 81 Pasqui, op. cit., coll. 500 ffi 

32 Am. J own. Arch., IV (1888), p. 453; Bliimner, Technol . und 
Terrain., I 2 (1912), pp. 337-343, 351. 

33 Cato, Be Agr., L XV ; Columella, I, 6; Pliny, N.H., XV, 11. 
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were certainly the fundamental products, but diversification was 
evidently practiced. Indeed the estate which Columella described 
as ideal has parts allotted to the raising of corn, to a copse for 
raising props for the vines, to pasturage as well as to the vine- 
yards and olive groves, which are evidently the most important 
units. 34 The villas near Pompeii are not far removed in character 
from this ideal villa. The famous villa at Boscoreale was out- 
fitted with a threshing floor. 35 Another villa, also near Boscoreale, 
owned a threshing floor. One of the rooms of the villa served as a 
granary. A graffito, found in the same villa, records amounts of 
barley and beans, which were evidently stored there. 36 It is also 
not unusual for one to find the implements necessary for the cul- 
tivation of grain. See, for example, the sickles found in the fa- 
mous villa at Boscoreale and in two other rather wealthy villas. 87 
In numerous villas remains of straw have been found. Perhaps 
more convincing still would be the amphorae found in and near 
Pompeii which bear the inscription mold and /ar. 38 In addition, 
the raising of corn in the fertile Campanian plain is not unat- 
tested by ancient writers. Strabo, discussing the Campanian plain 
as a whole, wrote that it produced the finest corn. 89 Varro, also, 
praises the grain raised in Campania. 40 1 do not maintain that the 
villas produced grain on a large scale, but the evidence is indis- 
putable that they raised a moderate amount of it. 

We also have evidence that the owners of the villas diversified 
their products in still other w r ays. First, we find that they busied 
themselves with the raising of live stock, probably sheep to a 
greater extent than other animals. Columella advocated keeping 
stock for the sake of the manure, and on a vine estate, where 
much manure was needed, this advice would almost certainly 
have been followed. 41 Many of the villas possessed stables and 
large courtyards where animals were kept. 42 This alone could not 
be considered evidence for asserting that the villa owners under- 

34 Columella, I, 2. 35 Pasqui, op. cit ., coll. 504 ffi. 

36 Villa No. 14. See Table C. The graffito : Hordeum CCDLXXVI 

Faba M DLXXXVII 

c£. GIL, IV, 5430. 

37 Note 25 and Not. d. Sc., 1922, p. 477; 1929, pp. 178 ff. 

88 Mola, GIL , IV, 2604-2608, 5745-5760. Far , GIL > IV, 2567, 

89 Strabo, V, 4, 3. 40 Varro, I, 6. 

41 See the graffito mentioning a second consignment (?) of ewe 
lambs, OIL, IV, 5450. For notation of so many pounds of wool in the 
graffiti, GIL, IV, 5363, 6714. Columella, II, 15 and VI, pref. 

42 For the courts see Table A. For stables see villas 13 and 34. 
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took to raise stock, for the animals necessary for the exploitation 
of the wine and oil would require somewhat of room within the 
walls. 43 But, in some villas there has been preserved definite evi- 
dence that flocks were kept within the walls along with their 
guardians, the dogs. 44 The most striking instance of this is to be 
found in a villa in the vicinity of Gragnano, where one corner of 
the villa was separated from the large central court by a low 
parapet. 46 In this same villa it is interesting to note that ar- 
rangement was made for keeping chickens, a watering trough be- 
ing specifically provided for them. The finding of the skeletons of 
chickens in various villas in this region was not unusual. So we 
may believe that the sheep and fowl sold in the Macellum at Pom- 
peii were provided by the surrounding farms. 46 In villa No. 28 
there is an interesting sidelight on chicken raising. Some indi- 
vidual scratched on the wall of the wine shop which the villa 
owned the date when he had placed eggs under a setting hen. 47 
In addition to sheep and chickens, there is reason to believe that 
swine were also kept. In the best-preserved villa at Boscoreale 
skeletons of pigs were found. 48 See also the inscription on an 
amphora from Pompeii designating the contents as chick-peas 
with lard. 49 Cows, too, were kept. They were found in the stabu- 
lum of a villa near Gragnano, in which there were found the re- 
mains of a room outfitted to serve as a cheese factory. 50 A reflec- 
tion of this activity is found in the graffiti at Pompeii where in 
one instance there is a record of the sale or purchase of six heif- 
ers, and in several graffiti the notation of the sale or purchase of 
cheese. 51 

Cato, in his treatise on agriculture, advises planting a garden 
near the house so that one can have garlands, flowers, and vege- 
tables of all kinds. 52 In three of the villas we actually find provi- 
sions for gardens. Flowers for garlands and perfumes and per- 

43 For the animals necessary for a wine growing estate of 100 iugera 
see Cato, op. cit., XI; ef. Yarro, R.R., I, 19. For goats in the work of 
the Pompeian farmer see the paintings in the House of the Yettii. The 
skeleton of a goat was found in villa No. 43. 

44 Not. d. Sc., 1921, pp. 423 ff. 45 Villa No. 10. 

46 See the poultry represented in the painting of the Macellum. See 
Mau-Kelsey, Pompeii , Ch. XII and Rivista I ndo-Greca-I talica, Y, pp. 
96-97. 

47 CIL , IY, 6873. 48 Pasqui, op. cit., col. 399. 

49 CIL, IY, 5184. 5o Nott d Sc ^ 2923^ pp . 275 ffi 

51 For the heifers see CIL, IY, 5184; for cheese, 4422, 5380. 

62 Cato, II, 8. 
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haps even vegetables were grown in them. 53 The well-known fres- 
coes in the House of the Yettii show us that there was a market 
for flowers, garlands, and perfumes at Pompeii. 54 There is a 
painting, too, in the Maeellum which portrays Cupids plaiting 
and selling wreaths. 65 As for the vegetables, the cabbage of Pom- 
peii was renowned and the onions were singled out for mention 
by ancient writers. 56 In Pompeii there are many graffiti which 
record the purchase or sale of these vegetables. 57 Beets and beans 
are also frequently mentioned in the graffiti. 68 Lomentum , which 
was made from beans, and, as stated above, chick-peas with lard 
are known to have been stored in amphorae and distributed at 
Pompeii. 69 Thus, it seems certain that the villas raised some vege- 
tables. I do not believe, however, that this part of their activity 
was very extensive. It is much more likely that the greater part 
of the vegetables raised at Pompeii came from small truck-garden 
plots. Upon coming to a consideration of fruits, the frequence of 
the term pomari in the election posters leads one to suspect that 
fruit was grown in the surrounding country, probably in the 
villas. 60 This supposition is substantiated by the fact that pomaria 
or oporofhecae have been found in several villas. 61 In the villa at 
Domicella there was a trench which was used for drying fruits. 62 
One Pompeian fruit was praised by the ancient writers, namely 
the fig. 63 An inscribed amphora which contained cherries has been 

58 See for example villas No. 29 and No. 41. 

54 See the paintings reproduced on Plate XIII, p. 92 in Rostovtzefi, 
op. tit; also Hermann-Bruckmann, Denkmaler der Malerei des Alter - 
turns, pi. 21. For thurari and unguentari in Campania see CIL, X, 892, 
2935, 3966, 3974, 3975, 3979, 3982, 6802, 8264; Pliny, N.H., XVIII, 
111; XXI, 16. 

55 See Mau-Kelsev, Pompeii , p. 97. 

56 Cabbage, Pliny, N.E., XIX, 140; Columella, X, 135. Onions, 
Columella, XII, 10. Figs, Maerobius, Saturnalia , III, 20, 1; Pliny, 
N.E., XV, 70. 

57 Cabbage, CIL , IV, 4533, 4888, 4889. Onions, OIL , IV, 4422, 5380. 
Two types of onions in 5380. Figs, on amphora, CIL , IV, 5732. 

58 Beets, CIL, IV, 4533, 4888, 4889. Beans, CIL , IV, 5430, 6722. For 
lupines see CIL, IV, 3423 ( lupinarius ) and 3843 (lupinopolus). 

69 Lomentum, CIL , IV, 2597; ef. 5738. See Pliny, N.E., XVIII, 117; 
Palladius, XI, 14, 9; Apicius, I, 6. Chick-peas with lard, CIL, IV, 5729. 

60 CIL, IV, 149, 180, 183, 202, 206. 

61 See villa No. 5; pi. XII, Ruggiero, Degli Scavi di Stabia; villa No. 
10, PL XVII, in Ruggiero, op. cit 

62 Not d. Sc., 1929, p. 202. 

63 Fronto, Ad M. Caes., II, 5; Maerobius, Saturnalia, III, 20, 1; 
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found at Pompeii. 64 Many fruits and vegetables were portrayed 
in the so-ealled still-life paintings, which were found in and near 
the city. The following fruits appear in these paintings: (1) fig 
(most frequently of all), (2) peach (least of all), (3) apple, (4) 
pear, (5) plum, (6) cherry, (7) pomegranate, and (8) date. 65 Of 
the vegetables, asparagus, onions, and radishes are portrayed; 
possibly also the cucumber. Mushrooms and almonds are also 
represented. 66 The fact that pomegranates and dates, which must 
have been imported, are frequently to be seen and that unnatural 
colors are used in some cases leads one to the conclusion that the 
representations are conventional and not to be considered as evi- 
dence that certain types of fruits and vegetables were grown at 
Pompeii. 67 We know another product of the surrounding country 
from an inscribed amphora which contains one thousand nuts. 68 
The above products were marketed in the Maeellum where 
charred figs, chestnuts, plums, grapes, fruit in glass containers, 
and lentils were found. 69 Finally, another product, honey, seems 
to have been produced and to have been used in certain treat- 
ments of wine. 70 

After considering the products of the villas it will be interest- 
ing to note the classes into which the estates may he divided. Pro- 
fessor Rostovtzeff has shown that there were three different 
types. 71 The first was a combination of a modest, sometimes luxu- 
rious, summer residence and a real villa rustica, which had rooms 
for the agricultural exploitation of a rather large estate. 72 The 

Pliny, N.H., XY, 70; ef. 72 where he mentions the Hereulanean fig 
which had to be planted in rich soil. I am indebted to Professor Ros- 
tovtzeff for the reference to Fronto. 

64 OIL , IY, 2562. 

65 For the still-life paintings see Beyen, Ueber Stilleben aus Pompeji 
und Herculaneum (1928) and Jahrb., 1927, pp. 41 ff. For the fruits see 
the plates in these works and Helbig, Wandg., Nos. 1672-1691, 1718; 
Rostovtzeff, Mystic Italy, p. 63, PL YIII. 

66 For onions see Helbig, op. cit., No. 1713. For radishes, ibid., Nos. 
1669, 1713. For asparagus, ibid., Nos. 1669, 1708. For cucumbers see 
Rostovtzeff, loc. cit. For mushrooms see Helbig, op. cit., No. 1694 and 
Beyen, IJeher Stilleben aus Pompeji und Herculaneum , pi. XI. For al- 
monds see Helbig, op. cit., Nos. 1676, 1682. 

67 Professor Rostovtzeff informs me that he believes these repre- 
sentations to be conventional. 

68 CIL, IY, 5761. 69 Mau-Kelsey, op. cit., p. 96. 

70 See note 15 for mel thyminum . 

71 Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History, p. 503, note 21. 

72 Villas Nos. 27, 29, 30, and 31 in Table C. 
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second was a real farmhouse, very modest and spacious, used as a 
residence throughout the year. In two villas of this class wine 
shops were connected with the house. 73 The third type is that of 
the agricultural factory run by slaves and visited by the owner 
from time to time. It has no wall decorations, but does have small 
and bare living rooms and large cellars and wine presses. 74 

The domestic accommodations of the master’s part of some of 
these villas and the immense proportions of the agricultural part 
lead one to suspect that the owners of these estates were very 
wealthy. The splendid wall paintings of the so-called Villa Item 
and of the “Villa of P. Fannins Synistor” and of one of the 
villas at Boscotrecase would be found only in the home of a rich 
man. 75 In other villas we find such luxuries as bathrooms with up- 
to-date equipment, including marble basins, ornamental faucets 
and provision for a constant supply of hot and cold water. 70 Nu- 
merous luxurious household fittings and personal ornaments were 
found in these villas. In fact, they would fit well Vitruvius’ de- 
scription of the villa rustica to which urban refinements which 
were not incompatible with farm conditions had been added. 77 

These facts, therefore, lead one to a consideration of the owners 
of the villas. What was their position at Pompeii ? At the present 
time the names of ten owners are known. 78 Nine of them are 
Pompeians and the tenth is Agrippa Postumus. In addition to 
these names, we are able to recover the names of more than eighty 
wine growers from the inscriptions on amphorae. 79 A study of the 
families represented by these names reveals the fact that the wine 
growers, and consequently the owners of the villas, were members 
of the most wealthy and most prominent families at Pompeii. In 

78 Villas No. 9 (pi. XVI in Ruggiero) and No. 25 in Table C. 

74 Villa No. 26 in Table C. 

76 For the paintings of the villa at Boscotrecase see Miss Alexander 
in Metropolitan Museum Studies , I (1928-1929), 176-186; Caskey in 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin , XXIII, 34; Not. d. Sc., 1922, pp. 
459 ff. For the villa of “P. Fannins Synistor” see F. Barnabei, La Villa 
Pompeiana di. P. Fannio Sinistore > Rome, 1901; and Miss Richter, Art 
and Archaeology , VII (1918), pp. 239 ff. For the Villa Item see the 
bibliography in Jahrb 1928, pp. 298 ff. and Journ. Bom. Stud., 1929, 
pp. 67 ff. 

76 Not. d. Sc., 1921, pp. 442 ff. 

77 See, for example, various articles in the catalogue of De Con, op. 
cit . See also Vitruvius VI, 6, 5. 

78 See Table C under Nos. 16, 19, 20, 23, 27, 29, 31, 37, 39, 40. 

79 See Table E. 
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fact, they represent the governing aristocracy of the city. 80 We 
should observe here that the town houses of the owners of the ten 
villas whose identification has been established cannot be lo- 
cated. 81 It is possible, however, to locate the houses of eight wine 
growers whose names cannot yet be attached to specific villas. 

In the list of names of individual growers (Table E) there is to 
be found a large percentage of freedmen. I have been very con- 
servative in calculating the number of them. I have not consid- 
ered a Greek cognomen alone sufficient evidence for asserting the 
servile origin of an individual. The Greek element in the popula- 
tion of Campania makes it necessary to proceed so. 82 In my table 
I have indicated twenty-five individuals who may, with reason- 
able certainty, be taken as freedmen. Since there are eighty-two 
names in the list these would represent approximately 30 per 
cent. I have not, however, made use of certain other cognomina, 
concerning which there might be at times a certain amount of 
doubt, in indicating that certain other individuals should be con- 
sidered freedmen. Eighteen names fall within this classification. 83 
Furthermore, there are six more who may be reasonably taken as 
imperial freedmen. 84 These, then, would bring the total number 
to forty-nine, or about 59 per cent of the total number in the list. 
After making due allowances for the sake of conservatism, we 
may fairly assume that 50 per cent of the individuals were freed- 

80 Journ. Rom . Stud., 1927, p. 165 ; Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic 
History, p. 31. A comparison of the list of candidates for office in the 
last decade of the city’s existence with the names appearing in Tables D 
and E will show, however, that about 50 per cent of the candidates were 
members of families represented among the farmers. Yet only two indi- 
vidual candidates are definitely known to be farmers. See the list of 
candidates given by P. Willems, Les Elections Municipales d Pompei, 
pp. 122-123. 

81 All of these men were members of Pompeian families. 

82 See Prank, An Economic History of Borne, 2d ed., p. 268. 

83 The following cognomina are represented among these individuals ; 
( 1 ) Clemens, No. 39, (2) Speratus, Nos. 40, 61, (3) Felix, Nos. 71 , 75 , 
(4) Maximus, No. 3, (5) Verus, Nos. 5, 68, (6) Seeundus, Nos. 7 , 17 , 
46, 64, (7) Grata, No. 16, (8) Marcellus, No. 57, (9) Apollonius, No. 
65, (10) Proculus, No. 70, (11) Celer, No. 80, and (12) Yalens, No. 81. 
The numbers following the names are those from Table E. For these 
cognomina among freedmen see Duff, Freedmen in the Early Boman 
Empire, pp. 53 ff. and 110 ff. ; Frank, “Pace Mixture in the Roman Em- 
pire” in American Historical Review , XXI (1916), pp. 689 ff. 

84 Nos. 24, 27, 28, 30, 33, and 36 in Table E. For large estates of im- 
perial freedmen see Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History, p. 516. 
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men. We also have twelve, or about 14.5 per cent, who were cer- 
tainly imperial freedmen. Adding the six mentioned above we 
would have eighteen, or about 22 per cent, who could be reason- 
ably considered freedmen of the emperor. We may find still other 
reflections of imperial interest. The imperial family seems to have 
owned potteries, which supplied the farmers with amphorae and 
dolia. As evidence for this I -would call attention to a wine am- 
phora, found in a villa near Seafati, which bore the following in- 
scription on its bottom: e(x) fig[li]n(is) Caesa [ri] s. 85 Further- 
more, three dolia, bearing the signature, on the covers, of C. 
Julius Felix, were found in the villa at Domicella. This indi- 
vidual is otherwise well known as being from one of the large 
imperial potteries in Campania. 86 Many freedmen, then, seem to 
have penetrated into the upper classes at Pompeii, and, from the 
number of the freedmen, there were many with the support of the 
imperial family. 

The wealth of the villa owners was to a great extent derived 
from the agricultural exploitation of their villas. As we have al- 
ready observed, the most prominent part of the agricultural 
equipment of the villas was devoted to the production of wine 
and oil. Columella urged the Italians to adopt the cultivation of 
the vine and the olive because of the unusually satisfactory prof- 
its to be derived therefrom. 87 He gives an itemized account of the 
capital necessary for acquiring and maintaining a vineyard of 
seven iugera : 88 

Cost of 7 iugera of land 
Cost of 1 vine dresser 

Cost of planting, stakes, props, and willows @ 2,000 

sestertii per iugerum 

6% interest until the vines produced (2 years) 

32,480 sestertii 


7.000 sestertii 

8.000 

14,000 

3,480 


Columella then argues that, assuming a vineyard of the worst 
sort, one producing only a single culeus per iugerum, the yearly 
income, after the vineyard began to produce, would be 2,100 ses- 
tertii, even if the wine sold at the lowest price known, namely 300 
sestertii per culeus. This represents a gross income of 6.46 per 

86 Not . d. Se., 1922, pp. 479-480; el CIL , VII, 1331, 1 and V, 8112, 
1 (XI, 6695, 1). For an imperial domain at Surrentum see Hirschfeld, 
Klio, II (1902), p. 65; Not d. Sc., 1928, p. 255. 

86 Not d. Sc., 1929, p. 202. 87 Columella, III, 3. 

88 Ibid. 
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cent. But Columella believes that those vineyards should be ex- 
tirpated which bear less than three culei per iugerum. Therefore, 
with the lowest production that he would allow selling at the 
poorest price, he argues that the yearly income would be 6,300 
sestertii or 19.38 per cent gross. He does not make any allowance 
for depreciation of property, maintenance of slaves and amortiza- 
tion of their purchase price, cost of upkeep of the villa, taxes, and 
special charges, as for the vintage. 89 Furthermore, Columella does 
not stress the comparatively high cost of planting, posting, and 
early cultivation. In addition to these facts, we should observe 
that a vineyard, instead of producing a full crop in the second 
year, bears good crops in the third and fourth years, but is not in 
full bearing until the fifth year. 90 Columella is undoubtedly a 
partisan advocate. Nevertheless, the profits in the production of 
wine ran very high even under ordinary circumstances, and 
might well have risen as high as 15 per cent net. In Campania, 
where land was exceedingly fertile and wines were famous, it 
would be quite reasonable to expect that even higher profits were 
realized. In case, however, of an absentee owner or one not con- 
versant with the methods of vine growing, or faulty supervision 
on the part of the villicus , the profits given above might be much 
lower and even, in some cases, disappear altogether. The obvious 
wealth of the Pompeian villa owners, however, would indicate 
that they had solved these problems satisfactorily. 

In the case of one of the villas, namely the famous villa at 
Boseoreale, we are able to calculate rather closely the annual pro- 
duction of wine and oil. The cella vinaria held eighty-four dolia, 
which were found in situ . The dimensions of these dolia have been 
recorded by the scholar who has published the results of the exca- 
vation of this villa. 91 From these dimensions one may calculate 
the contents of each dolium, which would amount to a little more 
than 315 gallons. Seventy-two of the dolia seem to have held 
wine. 92 The total yearly production was then approximately 175 
culei. This product alone, sold at the poorest price, would have 
brought in 48,000 sestertii. (Assuming a sestertius to be equiva- 
lent to five cents in our money, this amount would be $2,400.) 

89 See Billiard, op. eit ., pp. 144-145 and chapter 4 entire for a 
scientific calculation of the profits in wine growing on an estate of 100 
iugera. 

90 Bailey, op. cit ., V, p. 1380. 

91 Pasqui, op. cit., col. 486. Dimensions: 0.46 m. at opening; 1.36 m., 
depth; 1.26 m., maximum internal diameter. 

92 Pasqui, op. cit., col. 483. 
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Considering the fact, however, that we are here dealing with one 
of the famous wines of Campania, we should he justified in as- 
suming a price at least three times as much as the poorest price. 
The amount should, then, be raised to 144,000 sestertii. We must 
add to this the revenue derived from the production of oil. We 
know approximately the number of dolia used for storing oil. The 
number ranges between twelve and fifteen, but, for our present 
purpose, let us assume twelve. The annual production of oil 
would, then, have been about 29 culei. Although olive groves 
bore a crop only once in two years, the growers probably planted 
their groves so that a half would bear one year and the other half 
the next. In doing this they would be following the advice of 
Columella. 93 Production of both of these commodities might well 
have ranged even higher in some years, for the ancient writers on 
agriculture are very explicit in stating that extra wooden cupae 
should be provided to care for any excess and also to hold over 
the stock in order to take advantage of any rise in market price 
which might he anticipated. 94 There would he other minor sources 
of profit, from the sale of grapes and olives, quicksets, perhaps a 
small amount of grain, and some live stock. 95 

It would be well to say, in passing, that the famous Boscoreale 
Treasure, which was found in this villa and which is now in the 
Louvre, probably did not belong to the owner of this villa. Al- 
though the master's part of the villa was very comfortably ar- 
ranged and provided with a luxurious hath and certain other 
household furnishings of no mean value, the fact remains that we 
do not find in this villa the splendid decorations which are so 
prominent in so many other Pompeian villas. For this reason it 
seems quite likely that the treasure came from a wealthy country 
estate nearer the mountain, whose owner attempted too late to es- 
cape to the sea. 96 

The Boscoreale villa, of which we have just taken notice, was 
not exceptional among the villas near Pompeii in point of size 
and productivity of the estate attached to it. This point may 

98 Columella, V, 9. 94 Cato, II, 3; Palladium 1, 18. . 

95 For sale of quicksets see Columella, III, 3. For olives stored in 
amphorae see GIL, , IY, 2562; Not d. Sc 1927, p. 81 (olim alba), and 
p. 100, no. 65 (olim condita ). 

96 For the treasure of Boscoreale see Monuments Piot , Y , 30 ff. ; pp. 
130 ff., pis. XXXI ff. Strong, Roman Sculpture (1907), pp. 83 ff. and 
id., La Scultura Bomana, I (1923), pp. 80 ff. Rostovtzeff, “Le Gobelet 
d’ Argent du Tresor de Boscoreale,” Memoires de L’ Academic des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres, XIII (1925), pp. 469 ff. 
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readily be grasped from the inspection of a table (Table A) 
showing dimensions of other villas, their wine presses, their oil 
presses, their storage space, and certain miscellaneous features 
which are of significance . 97 

There is some evidence, drawn from the inscriptions on am- 
phorae, to show that there were individuals who owned more than 
one estate in the country. One inscription reads “ab Clodio 
Clemente de (fundo) superiore sine defrito .” 98 It is interesting, 
too, to note that one member of this family owned a vine planta- 
tion in a region where Surrentine wine was produced, possibly in 
the vicinity of Stabia. It was probably a specialty wine, for the 
usual way of denoting Surrentine wine would be by the term 
Surrentimm or vinum Surrentinum. But, here, the inscription 
on the amphora reads “Surrentinum Clod(ianum) nov(um).” 
This particular inscription was on an amphora found at Rome 
and is evidence that some Clodius, of Pompeii or the vicinity, 
had exported the wine . 99 The two Clodii known as wine growers 
at Pompeii are not mentioned in the Pompeian amphora inscrip- 
tions as producers of Surrentine wine. The Roman inscription 
then would probably indicate that one or the other of the two 
Clodii produced wine in the neighborhood of Surrentum, pos- 
sibly nearer Stabia, as well as near Pompeii . 100 In the case of the 
Vettii, there is interesting evidence that they owned a farm as far 
away as at Formiae in Latium. An inscription on an amphora 
found in their house reads : 101 

(I)D(I)BUS 

DE . FORMIANO . DOL . XXV 

The following inscription, from an amphora, furnishes evidence 
of yet another case: “ex f(undo) Sittiano imo, quern coluit An- 
tonius Martialis,” etc . 102 It is quite likely that we know the name 
of this Sittius, for only one member of that family is, at least at 
present, known as a wine grower at Pompeii, namely P. Sittius 
Proculus . 103 

97 Certain Histrian villas are quite similar to these in type, but pro- 
duced little wine and were much larger. See Rostovtzeff, op . eit. y pp. 219 
and 552. 

98 CIL, IV, 5588. 

99 CIL, XV, 4592. For added name in case of fame cf. CIL, IV, 
5521, 5522, 5562. 

100 See Nos. 39 and 40 in Table E. 

102 CIL , IV, 5528. 


101 CIL , IV, 5577. 

108 See No. 70 in Table E. 
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There are some cases of the lease of estates by their owners. 
The farm of the Sittii, which we have just noticed, seems to have 
been leased to a certain Antonins Martialis. 104 Another instance 
of this is encountered in the case of an estate of the Postumii, 
who were a prominent Pompeian family. A certain C. Hostius 
Agathemerus was the lessee in this instance. 105 

Now that we have seen that there were many of these villae 
rusticae in the vicinity of Pompeii, it would be interesting to try 
to learn the extent of the villa system in the southern Campanian 
plain. I have prepared a sketch map (Map 1) to show the distri- 
bution of the villas excavated to date. Thirteen villas have been 
excavated in the region of Castellamare di Stabia and Gragnano. 
Eight have been found in the vicinity of Scafati, which lies to the 
east of Pompeii ; three in the immediate vicinity of Pompeii ; and 
one near Torre Annunziata. Three others have been found in the 
vicinity of Boscotreease and thirteen in and about Boscoreale. 
Another, somewhat far afield when compared with the others, has 
been excavated at Domieella, which lies between Palma and Nola. 
The disposition of the excavated villas in groups is accidental, 
seeing that all of them are found near modern towns. 

It is rather difficult to estimate the size of any of the villas. 
Nevertheless it will be well to try to estimate the size of the farm 
exploited by the famous Boscoreale villa, the yearly production 
of wine being, as we have noted above, 175 culei. Columella, in his 
very bright picture of the profits of viticulture, insists that vine- 
yards producing less than three culei per iugerum should be ex- 
terminated. 106 Now, we do know that Aminean vines, although 
native to Campania’s extremely fertile soil, were noted for the 
slight amount of wine which they produced. The probability is, 
then, that three culei per iugerum is the extent of productivity 
one should assume. On this basis the Boscoreale villa would have 
owned approximately fifty-eight iugera of vineyards. In addition 
to the land actually planted with vineyards, there was need to 
plant on the estate itself the necessary material to equip the vine- 
yard properly, such as props, reeds, willows, etc. Columella defi- 
nitely advocates that these things be raised on the villa itself to 
lessen the charges against the vineyards. 107 According to his fig- 
ures one iugerum of land planted with willows will furnish bind- 
ings for twenty-five iugera of vineyard, one iugerum planted with 
reeds will furnish frames for twenty iugera of vineyard, and one 

105 OIL, IV, 5605-5610. 

107 Id, IV, 30. 


104 OIL, IV, 5528. 

106 Columella, III, 3. 
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iugerum planted with chestnuts will furnish props for twenty 
iugera of vineyard. 108 Calculating rather roughly an estate of 
fifty-eight iugera of vineyard would need two and one-third 
iugera of willow-ground, three iugera of reed-ground and three 
iugera of ground planted with chestnuts, thus totaling eight and 
one-third iugera to he used to supply the vineyard with the neces- 
sary equipment. Consequently sixty-six iugera could be said to be 
needed for the exploitation of the vine alone. As noted above, this 
villa also produced about twenty-nine culei of oil. 109 Adding 
minor items, such as grain, live stock, olives, and grapes sold at 
market, etc., we should be justified in assuming that the estate was 
one of about one hundred iugera. Incidentally one hundred 
iugera plots for estates, where vineyards are cultivated along 
with other products, are assumed as standard by Cato for the 
wealthy villa owner. 110 

Let us now compare other Campanian villas with the best pre- 
served one at Boscoreale in point of (1) size of the villa, (2) size 
of the wine-press room, (3) size of the oil-press room, (4) storage 
space in the cella vinaria or cella olearia, and (5) size of the 
large agricultural court (where it exists) which was used for 
storage of miscellaneous items of equipment. The table (Table 
A), which I have prepared, does not include two of the largest 
and most splendid villas. In one case — that of the so-called Villa 
Item — the agricultural section has not been excavated, and in the 
second case — that of the so-called villa of P. Fannius Synistor — a 
special type of villa is encountered. The splendid paintings of the 
Villa Item and the enormous dimensions of the domestic quarters 
are sufficient evidence of the size and wealth of that estate. In the 
ease of the villa of P. Fannins Synistor we encounter probably a 
country estate run by a city man as a hobby. The splendid deco- 
rations and the grand dimensions of the domestic quarters, when 
compared with the very limited quarters used for the agricultural 
exploitation of the estate, rather suggest this. Another reason for 
thinking that such is the case is that the provisions for wine mak- 

108 Columella, IV, 30. 

109 Gummerus, “Der Bomisehe Gutsbetrieb,” Klio, Beiheft 5, p. 79 
and 0. Seeck, Geschichte des Unter gangs der Antiken Welt, I 2 , An- 
hang, p. 562, calculate the size of Columella’s villa on the basis of the 
number of vessels used for storing oil and wine. The calculation depends 
upon Cato, Be Agr ., XIII, 2 (cf. X, 4) where, unfortunately, there is 
no certainty as to the extent either of the vineyard or the olive grove. 

110 Cato, op. cit., II and XI; cf. CXXXVII, where there seems to be 
an indication that other products were to be raised in addition to wine. 
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ing, so far as we know, were not paralleled elsewhere in the vi- 
cinity of Pompeii, special treading vats being used in place of the 
standard wine press. 111 This would probably indicate that a spe- 
cialty wine was produced ; for, to the present day, it is a maxim 
among wine growers and dealers that grapes trodden by the hu- 
man foot produce better wine than those squeezed by the presses, 
which bruise the grape seeds and thus give a harsher tone to the 
wine. Two other villas also have not been included in the list. 
Only a small part of each has been excavated, but certain signifi- 
cant features survive and leave the impression that one is dealing 
with unusually large villas. The villa of M. Livius Mareellus at 
Boseoreale had walls of great strength, and it is quite likely that 
it was an extraordinarily large estate. 112 The villa at Domieella 
was outfitted with an extremely large number of piscinae. 113 This 
would indicate that many animals were kept, both for the ex- 
ploitation of the vine and olive and also for the live stock market. 

But, when we come to a consideration of the villas included in 
the table we will find numerous villas with large agricultural sec- 
tions which may be measured and compared with our standard 
villa, the best preserved one at Boseoreale. Three villas in our 
table, Nos. 27, 31, and 34 are larger than the Boseoreale villa, No. 
13. No. 27 was very sumptuously decorated and the paintings in- 
dicate that wine was produced. 114 In addition to the dimensions 
of the villa the quarters for ten or twelve slaves furnish another 
indication of the size of the villa. The possibility exists that the 
presses were placed in an adjoining building. Several unidenti- 
fied structures have been found in the plain and it is possible that 
some of these were connected with villas. No. 31, although not 
completely excavated, is larger than No. 13. The cella vinaria and 
iorcularia are not preserved but there is a court for the agricul- 
tural interests which is very much larger than the one in No. 13. 
Then, too, there are at least eight rooms for slaves, three more 
than are found at Boseoreale. No. 34, also not completely exca- 
vated, is very much larger than No. 13. And it is chiefly the agri- 
cultural part which is preserved. There are quarters for probably 
thirty slaves and a cella vinaria , not entirely excavated, which is 
but a little smaller than the one at Boseoreale. Again it would 
seem that the iorcularia were in a different building. This is, ap- 
parently, the largest and most productive of the villas, a veritable 

111 Bamabei, op. cit especially p, 18. 

112 Not. d. Sc 1929, p, 178. 118 Not . d. Sc 1929, p. 203. 

114 The predominance of Bacchus and of subjects related to wine, in 
the paintings, would seem to reflect the activity of the estate. 
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factory. The three smallest villas in the list would seem to be 
about half as large and productive as No. 13 (Nos, 2, 14, and 
30). The remaining villas would seem to be about 10 per cent, on 
the average, smaller and less productive than the one at Bosco- 
reale. The latter would amount to about one-half of our tabulated 
list. A rather fair estimate of the size of these farms would then 
place the average at about ninety to one hundred iugera. Several 
instances would be found where the farms would be about fifty 
iugera in extent. In the upper range there would be estates of two 
to three hundred iugera, as No. 34 for instance. From these indi- 
cations the villa system would then seem beyond doubt to be the 
predominant form of agricultural enterprise in the region about 
Pompeii. 

It would be possible to determine the period when this system 
of agriculture originated in Campania if we could gain insight 
into the history of some of these villas. To gain this knowledge 
adequately it would be necessary to study them at first hand. In 
lieu of this, however, there is some information which can be 
utilized by the investigator who is not on the ground. I refer to 
the wall paintings of the villas. Even here there are some diffi- 
culties, for excavation reports and reproductions cannot furnish 
the data which inspection of the actual paintings would provide. 
The earlier reports, particularly of the villas at Stabia, are espe- 
cially unsatisfactory from this point of view. 

I have prepared a table (Table B) showing the type of paint- 
ings, wherever known, with which the villas were decorated. 
Some villas were decorated with paintings of one style; others 
with paintings of two styles; and still others with paintings of 
three styles. Paintings of the First Pompeian Style are found 
certainly in three villas (Nos. 19, 22, and 23) and possibly in a 
fourth (No. 20). In No. 22 the bath was old fashioned and was 
not provided with the suspensurae which we may note in many 
other villas — a system which was introduced not long before the 
time of Augustus. 115 In the Stabian Baths at Pompeii one can see 
the old system in a few rooms which were not remodeled along 
with the rest of the building in the early days of the Empire. 116 
Inasmuch as we know the style of decoration for twenty-one 
villas, counting the doubtful cases certain for the purpose of cal- 
culating a percentage, the villas decorated with paintings of the 

115 Seneca, Ep., 90, 25. See the citations and discussion in Marquardt 
and Mommsen, op. cit VII, pp. 276-277 ; Nissen, Pomp. Studien , pp. 
152 if. 

116 Mau-Kelsey, op. cit., pp. 184-185. 
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First Style represent 19 per cent. Adopting the same procedure 
we find eleven villas decorated, for the first time, with paintings 
of the Second Style, thus representing 55 per cent. Third Style 
paintings appear, for the first time, in three villas, or 14 per cent. 
Fourth Style paintings appear, for the first time, in two villas, or 

10 per cent. Consequently we have assurance that the villa system 
was in vogue in Campania before 80 b.c., which is the later limit 
for the First Style paintings. 117 The probability is that there were 
a few large estates at that time. To characterize this first period 
most aptly we must say that we find the villa system here in its 
infancy. By the time the Second Style has been reached numer- 
ous splendid villas have appeared. See, for example, the “Yilla 
of P. Fannins Synistor” and its splendid paintings. Most of the 
villas w r ere decorated with paintings of the Second and Third 
Styles. Doubtless, then, the villas reached the peak of their pros- 
perity in the time of Augustus. 118 This prosperity was very evi- 
dently maintained in the years immediately preceding the de- 
struction of Pompeii. 

After discussing the chronological development of the villa sys- 
tem this question arises : What was the disposition of the land at 
the time of the establishment of Sulla's colony? Some scholars 
have held the position that the land about Pompeii was distrib- 
uted to the Roman colonists, but that the native element reas- 
serted itself after a time. 110 Others have asserted that the Ro- 
mans, after taking over the land, maintained their position while 
a few of the original inhabitants regained or continued to hold 
their property. 120 From the list which I have compiled of forty- 
nine families, represented among the wine growers, six families 
may be certainly assigned to the pre-Sullan period. 121 In the case 
of the Marii we know vinum Marianum but the name of no indi- 
vidual. At any rate, we are on safe ground in assigning one 
grower to this family. 122 Eight individual growers may then be 

117 See the chronological note in Table B. 

118 Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History, p. 503, would seem to 
hold this opinion. 

118 Miss Gordon, “The Ordo of Pompeii” in Journ. Bom . Stud,, 1927, 
pp. 165 ff. 

120 Rostovtzeff, op, cit,, p. 58 ; Frank, op, cit., p. 268. 

121 The (1) Marii, (2) Popidii, (3) Stlaborii, (4) Sittii, (5) Lueretii, 
and (6) Fufidii. For the first five names see Journ. Bom, Stud,, loc . cit. 
For the Fufidii see A. Schulten, “Italisehen Namen und Stamme,” Klio, 

11 (1902), pp. 182, 464; Klio, III (1903), p. 244. 

122 OIL, IY, 5579. 
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accounted for in the pre-Sullan group. We should note, too, that 
two of the three Popidii in this group were probably of servile 
origin and really not descendants of that famous family of 
Popidii, who were so prominent in the pre-Sullan Pompeii . 123 
And, in the case of the Stlaborii, the one individual represented 
was of servile origin and consequently not a descendant of the old 
line of that family . 124 Two families from our list are of doubtful 
assignation, the Caeeilii and the Caesii . 125 They are represented 
by only two growers. Eleven families are to be assigned to the 
post-Sullan period . 126 Among them there are thirty-four growers 
or, to be more precise, thirty-five since there is one partnership 
represented . 127 In this group the family of the Claudii is repre- 
sented by twenty-one (or twenty-two, counting both members of 
the partnership) growers. Twelve of these were imperial f reed- 
men as may be noted from their praenomen and nomen, Tiberius 
Claudius . 128 Six more are probably to be reckoned among the im- 
perial freedmen, but in these cases certainty is not attainable, for 
the praenomen is lacking . 129 Thus, eighteen of the Claudii seem to 
have been freedmen . 180 At any rate, it is quite apparent that, as 
far as the owners of agricultural estates were concerned, the pre- 
Sullan families cannot be said to have reasserted their supremacy, 
I have already spoken of the ascendancy of the freedmen, which 
we have again had occasion to notice. 

Now that we have made a survey of the villa system it would be 
interesting to know something, if possible, about other forms of 
agricultural activity. A graffito scratched on the wall of the house 

128 L. Popidius Secundus and L. Popidius Ampliatus were probably 
freedmen. See Journ. Bom. Stud., 1927, p. 180. For the probability that 
the Poppaei were a branch of the Popidii see Klio, III (1903), p. 254; 
Schulze, Zur Gesch. Lat. Eigennamen, pp. 366-367. If this supposition 
is correct, one more family, represented by two members, is to be added 
to the six mentioned in note 121. The list would then total seven fami- 
lies, representing ten individuals. 

124 The cognomen of M. Stlaborius Felix indicates that he was prob- 
ably a freedman. 

125 Journ. Bom. Stud.? loc. cit. 

126 The (1) Appulei, (2) Helvii, (3) Cornelii, (4) Claudii, (5) 
Clodii, (6) Fabii, (7) Julii, (8) Junii, (9) Licinii, (10) Yalerii and 
(11) Postumii. 

127 M. et L. Claudii. See Table E, No. 34. 

128 Duff, Freedmen in the Early Boman Empire, p. 53. See Table E. 

129 Nos. 24, 27, 28, 30, 33, 36 in Table E. 

130 See above, p. 178. 
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at VI, 14, 37 reads as follows: G. Hadhis Ventrio eques natus 
Bommms inter beta(m) et bra$sica(m). isi If the name were le- 
gitimate one might consider this a 4 ‘ waggish ” reference to the 
spectacular rise of an individual to wealth through the medium 
of what was usually a business of small scale and little repute. 
However, Ventrio is a nickname and Hadius is not definitely 
known otherwise, though possibly it is to be read on a Pompeian 
amphora. 132 As the matter stands one would not be justified in 
drawing an important inference from the reading of the graffito. 
Nevertheless, the arrangements for the growing of vegetables in 
the villas were not of a sufficiently large scale to justify one in 
asserting that a large percentage of the Pompeian vegetables 
was raised in them. Consequently, I believe, as I suggested above, 
that there were many small truck gardens in the vicinity of the 
city. 

As we have noted above, wine was stored in dolia until it had 
aged sufficiently to be sold. Then it was transferred to smaller 
containers, namely amphorae, in which it was distributed to con- 
sumers. 183 The inscriptions on the amphorae furnish a slight 
amount of information concerning the marketing of wine. This 
information is elicited only with difficulty because of certain am- 
biguities inherent in the inscriptions. The following facts will 
illustrate this point. A name in the genitive case may indicate 
either the grower or the merchant. A name in the dative case 
may indicate either the grower or the consumer. Often the name 
of the slave who produced the commodity appears and aids in 
causing confusion. 184 It will thus be apparent that one must pro- 
ceed with caution in attempting to interpret these data. It is pos- 
sible to ascertain the names of several individual merchants. M. 
Fabius Euporus was probably a merchant. 185 His name appears 
several times in the accounts of Caeeilius Jueundus and on an 
amphora containing Cnidian wine. 136 M. Valerius Abinnericus 
(or Abennerieus) has also been considered a wine merchant His 
Jewish cognomen would tend to confirm this supposition. His 

131 CIL, IV, 4533. Professor Rostovtzeff has suggested to me that we 
may have here a proverb. I have been unable to find any proof of this, 

132 CIL, IV, 5845: T. Had(i) Col(umbif). 

133 ProeuL, Dig., XXXIII, 6, 15, 16; CIL , IV, 1, p. 171. 

134 CIL, loe. eif. 

135 CIL, IV, Add., p. 460. 

133 CIL, IV, 5535. Not. d. Sc., 1927, p. 115, No. 149. For the accounts 
of Caeeilius Jueundus see Nos. XXXVII, LXXI?, XCII, and XCVII. 
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name appears on more than fifteen amphorae, three of which con- 
tained wine imported from Etruria. 137 The initials A. U. M., ap- 
pearing on a series of jars, almost all of different types and found 
apparently in different places, would seem to be those of a mer- 
chant. 138 Perhaps we may see another merchant in P. Appuleius 
Bassus, whose name appears on three jars, one of which contained 
Count vet us, another held Passum Lycium , and the third was 
signed merely with the initials P. A. B. 139 M. Stlaborius Nympho- 
dotus was also probably a merchant. His name appears on an 
amphora which held Cretan wine. 140 

It has been urged that there were no large wine merchants in 
Pompeii for the reason that no large storehouses have been found 
in or near the city. 141 There is some evidence from the House of 
the Vettii which would indicate that, despite the objection just 
noted, the owners of the house were large wine dealers. This evi- 
dence is derived from the frescoes, which portray scenes of the 
selling of wine, and from the three following inscriptions on am- 
phorae which were found in the house : 142 

(1) XV K IAN 

DE ARRIANO.DOL XV 

(2) IDIBUS IAN 

DE . ASINIANO . RACEMAT 
DOL I 

(3) (I)D(I)BUS 

DE . FORMIANO . DOL . XXV 

These three amphorae would seem to indicate that the Vettii with- 
drew wine from dolia in their storehouse (or houses) and kept a 
meticulous account of the cellar and the jar from which the wine 
was drawn. The first inscription admits of two interpretations. 
Vinurn Arrianum refers to wine produced by some member of the 
family of the Arrii. We know that at least one member of the 

187 Remark, op. cit p. 23. CIL , IV, 2585, 2599-2601, 5611-5620, 
5764-5765. 

138 CIL, IV, 5955-5966, 6942. 

139 CIL, IV, 5537, 5594, 6131. 

140 CIL, IV, 5526. M. M. Ve, CIL, IV, 5564-5565, 5758, 6916 seems 
also to have been a dealer. 5758 contained mola . 

141 Frank, Economic History, p. 257. 

142 CIL, IV, 5572, 5573, 5578. See the painting of a wine shop in the 
House of the Vettii, in Rostovtzeff, op. cit., p. 92, pi. xiii; also, Her- 
mann-Bruekmann, op. cit., pi. 23. 
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family, C. Arrius Secundus, produced wine in the vicinity of 
Pompeii. 143 Thus, it appears that the Yettii may have bought out- 
right the wine produced by one of the Arrii and that they used 
the cella v maria, where it was stored in the villa of the Arrii, for 
their storehouse. The fact that the wine was left in the former 
owner’s cellar would explain the careful system of accounting 
which we have noticed. Another very attractive interpretation of 
this inscription is that vinum Arrianum was a specialty wine and 
that the Yettii retained the name after purchasing the farm from 
the Arrii. 144 The second inscription is more difficult to interpret, 
for we know no Asinii at Pompeii. It seems preferable to decide 
that we have here a specialty wine and that the date is indicated, 
rather than to assume that Asiniano refers to a place. We have 
another amphora from Pompeii which is dated with the name of 
the consul, M, Asinius, in the year 25 a.d . 145 The third inscription 
shows that the Yettii owned a farm at Formiae in Latium. These 
considerations would explain, then, how the Yettii, and probably 
other wealthy Pompeians, were large wine merchants without 
using large storehouses -within Pompeii. So, the merchant may 
have been a large producer who sold chiefly his own wine, or he 
may have purchased the entire annual production from various 
farmers with the stipulation that storage rights be allowed for a 
specified time. Another type, the importer and distributor on a 
large scale, I have mentioned above. 

Of course, other dealers should be reckoned among the owners 
of the various cauponae , iabernae vinariae, thermopolia , etc. With 
the aid of Mr. G. K. Boyce, who verified and corrected my list in 
Pompeii, I have been able to determine the number and location 
of such shops in the city. The number is significantly large — 129 
— and may well be an indication of a large proletariat. As for 
their distribution, one may say that they were grouped about 
those places which were much frequented by the public, and 
along the main highway which ran through Pompeii. Now, if it 
be true that the shops surrounding the House of Pansa were oper- 
ated by slaves in the interest of their master, we may see another 

148 See No. 7 in Table E. 

144 The second interpretation was suggested to me by Professor Ros- 
tovtzeff, who has stated his opinion elsewhere ( op . ciL, p. 58), that the 
Yettii were dealers in wine which came from their own farms. If it is 
true that some dealers were growers, some of the names mentioned in 
the text as dealers might he added to Table E. 

145 OIL, IV, 2552. 
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method employed by wealthy Pompeian property owners to par- 
ticipate in the sale and distribution of wine. 140 

We should also note that there is some evidence for asserting 
that there were contractors who bought the crops directly from 
the vines, or trees. Cato hints that this practice existed in his 
time. 147 Very recently an oil press has been reconstructed in the 
place where it was found at Pompeii, on the north side of the 
Strada degli Augustali, not far from the Strada di Mereurio, 148 A 
wine press, too, was found at V, 4, 6-7 about thirty years ago. 
The press was by no means of the usual type, heavy stones being 
used instead of the standard press. It was used in the period im- 
mediately preceding the destruction, for the house in which it 
was found was decorated with paintings of the Fourth Style. 149 

As to the merchants who sold other agricultural products, five 
different classes are known from inscriptions found at Pompeii : 
(1) pomari, (2) gallinari, (3) caepari , (4) lupinari , and (5) 
aliari . 150 

Now that we have discussed the handling of agricultural prod- 
ucts in the domestic market, it will be interesting to see how the 
same products fared in the foreign market. What wines did the 
Pompeians import? And to whom did they export wine? Until 
the middle of the second century b.c., Italy was a very profitable 
wine customer for Greece. Beginning at that time, however, the 
Italians began to introduce the culture of the vine into their own 
land on a large scale. 161 Then, in the first century b.c., economic 

146 See the oenopolium in the House of Pansa. Breton, Pompeia de- 
crite et dessinee , avec notice sur Herculanum (Paris, 1855), p. 194. For 
slaves of owners as operators of shops surrounding houses see Bos- 
tovtzeff, op. cit ., p. 515. For a discussion of a relief of phalangarii or 
saccarii found in Pompeii see F. Marx, “Phalangarii” in Rhein. Mus., 
LXXVIII (1929), pp. 329-336. The men portrayed in the relief are 
transporting the wine from the merchant to the purchaser. 

147 Cato, op. cit.j CXLIV. 

American Journal of Archaeology , XXXIII (1929), p. 439. See 
the photograph in A. Maiuri, Visioni Italiche , Pompeii , p. 92. 

149 Not. d. Sc ., 1902, pp. 375-377. 

150 Pomari, GIL , IV, 149, 180, 183, 202, 206. Caepari , GIL , IV, 99. 
They were stationed at the Herculanean Gate and probably brought in 
the products of the vegetable gardens. See Della Corte, Neapolis , II 
(1914), p. 176, note 3. Gallinari , GIL, IV, 241 and 373 (cf. Add., p. 
194). Aliari , CIL, IV, 3485. Lupinarius, GIL , IV, 3423; cf. lupino- 
polus , GIL, IV, 3843. 

151 Bostovtzeff, op. cit., pp. 21 and 492, note 15. 
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decay set in to such a great extent in Greece and the Greek is- 
lands, because of constant devastation by wars and piracy, that 
Italy began to export her wines to the East, indeed as far as the 
Red Sea ports . 152 The problem with which we are immediately 
concerned is the extent to which Pompeii was affected by this 
course of events. To what extent did Pompeii export or import 
wine! We know, of course, that Campanian wine was exported to 
most parts of the Mediterranean world . 153 We should, then, ex- 
pect to find Pompeian wine exported. We know, from inscriptions 
on amphorae, that the wine of Vesuvius, Vesuvinum vinum, was 
exported to Carthage . 154 Surrentine wine, which was probably 
produced in the region of Stabia, and which would accordingly 
fall within the range of our discussion, was imported into 
Rome . 155 Indeed, the chief maritime activity of Pompeii seems to 
have been the exportation of wine and oil. A reflection of this ac- 
tivity may be seen in the many amphorae and dolia which were 
found in sheds recently excavated at the site of the ancient 
port . 136 

When we come to the discussion of the wines imported into 
Pompeii we find a larger amount of material upon which to base 
our judgment. In or near Pompeii about 1,500 inscribed am- 
phorae were found. Many of these contained wine. The problem 
is, however, somewhat more complicated than the mere reading 
of inscriptions. As mentioned above, the culture of the vine on a 
large scale was introduced into Italy at a comparatively late date. 
The question is, therefore, suggested to us: did the various vines 
in any ease retain their original names when planted in Italy, so 
that one might encounter, for example, a Chian wine which was 
the product of Chian vines planted in Italy! In Egypt the Greek 
population desired their native wines, and native Greek vines 
were imported and planted. In the third century b.c., the estate 
of Apollonius was transformed into a vineyard planted with the 
best sorts of Greek vines . 157 The transplanted vines retained their 

152 Periplus Maris Erytbraei, 6 and 49. 

155 Rostovtzeff, op. cit, pp. 68 and 493. 

134 CIL, VIII, 22640, 31. For other Campanian wines exported to 
Carthage see Remark, op. tit., p. 22, 

1W GIL, XV, 4592. 

156 Not. d. Sc 1928, pp. 369 if. Additional information on the port 
may be found in Not. d. Se., 1901, pp. 423 ff. and Atti della E. Accad. di 
Napoli , VIII (1920), p. 28. 

137 Rostovtzeff, A Large Estate in Egypt in the Third Century B. G., 
pp. 93 ff. 
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original names in many eases. 158 Such transplantation of vines is 
not always successful. We have reliable scientific information to 
the effect that the quality of wine produced from vines is deter- 
mined to a great extent by the soil. 159 Now, in Egypt there is rea- 
son to believe, to take one example, that Chian vines did not pro- 
duce wine which was as good as the native Chian product. This is 
proved by a papyrus, dated May-June, 259 b.c., which gives an 
account, based on a customs declaration, of the expenses incurred 
when a shipment of goods was brought into Egypt through the 
customs at Pelusium. Among the items listed is Chian wine, 
which was taxed 50 per cent. 160 The cost of transportation and 
the 50 per cent duty would certainly make the native Chian wine 
much more expensive than the Egyptian-grown Chian. This 
would indicate that the Chian wine produced in Egypt was not 
very satisfactory. When we consider the vines brought from for- 
eign districts to Italy, we find that they lost their former names 
in some cases and retained them in others. The Murgentina , which 
was the best of the vines imported from Sicily, was planted at 
Pompeii and thereafter called Pompeiannm. On the other hand, 
Rhodian and Libyan vines were imported into Italy and seem to 
have retained their native names. 161 But, it seems quite certain 
that one wine, at least, could not be satisfactorily grown in Italy, 
namely the Coan. Columella, who makes recommendations as to 
the best foreign vines to be planted in Italy, quite significantly 
fails to mention this one. 162 

To come to our immediate problem, we find in Pompeii wine 
amphorae inscribed with the names of seven districts outside of 
Italy: (1) Lauronense, from Spain, (2) County (3) Cnidium, (4) 
Creticum, (5) Lycium, (6) Tauromenitanum, from Sicily, and 
(7) Mesopotamium, from Sicily. The Count and the Tauromeni- 
tanum were the most frequently imported. 168 Coan wine had been 

168 See P. Cairo Zenon 79, date 257 b.c., as quoted by M. Sehnebel, 
Die Landwirtschaft in inellenistische Aegypten , I, p. 252. 

159 Bailey, op. city V (1915), p. 1378. Columella, III, 1 was ac- 
quainted with this fact. 

160 C. C. Edgar, “Zenon Papyri” in Catalogue General des Antiquit es 
ItJgyptiennes du Musee du Cairo, I (1925), No. 59012, pp. 21-27. 

161 Pliny, N.TL.y XIV, 8, 5 for the Murgentina. Columella, III, 1 for 
the Rhodian and Libyan. 

162 Columella, loo. cit . 

168 Courtly C1L } IV, 5536 ff. Cnidium, CIL , IV, 5535. Possum Lycium, 
CIL, IV, 5594. Creticum, CIL, IV, 5526. Lauronense, CIL, IV, 5558. 
Tauromenitanum, CIL, IV, 2618, 5563-5568, Not . d. Sc., 1927, p. 30 
and p. 106, No. 100, and p. 96, No. 31c, and p. 82, No. 33. Mesopotamium, 
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greatly favored in Italy for many years. Yarro complained that 
the Italians imported wine from Cos, among other places, instead 
of growing it themselves. So, despite the expense, it was imported 
in rather large quantities. 164 That it was expensive may be in- 
ferred from the fact that Cato gave instructions for making Coan 
wine by adding salt water to native wine and subjecting the re- 
sultant mixture to a special treatment. 165 It is quite evident, then, 
that the Italians would have acclimatized the vine in Italy if it 
had been at all possible. Are the inscriptions reading Count to 
signify -wine produced from Coan vines planted in Italy? The 
answer should certainly be in the negative. Had Coan vines been 
acclimatized they would have, in view of the great popularity of 
the wine, attained a comparatively large acreage. Quicksets were 
very easily procured and any type of vine could have been ex- 
tended quickly over a large territory after a few vines had been 
introduced. 166 In that case we should expect to find the name 
Count appearing quite often, for certainly such a valuable trade- 
mark would not have been omitted. Without personal inspection 
of the amphorae inscribed with the name Count, which would 
probably afford even more conclusive evidence, we must conclude 
that Coan wine was being imported into Pompeii in the first cen- 
tury after Christ. In view of the fact noted above, that the eco- 
nomic decay of the Greek lands in the first century b.c. had led 
to a reversal of the usual course of trade in wine so that Italy ex- 
ported that commodity to the East, it is interesting to note that 
there was a revival of agriculture in the Greek islands to the ex- 
tent that they began once more to export wine to Italy in the 
first century of our era. It seems to be a safe assumption that the 
six other wines in the list above were also imported. 

Finally, we should take account of the wine imported from dis- 
tricts within Italy. First, the following wines were imported from 
districts outside of Campania: (1) Formianum from Latium, (2) 

CIL, IY, 2602-2603. Coum Arndua, OIL, IY, 5540, cannot be explained. 
See Remark, op . cit., p. 21. Coum Gran., OIL, IY, 2565, was a specially 
treated wine. See Remark, loc. cit. For the types of Coan wine see Mar- 
quardt and Mommsen, op. cit., VII, 438-439. It is barely possible that 
Coreyrean wine was also imported into Pompeii. It depends upon a 
questionable restoration of CIL, IY, 2584. For a jar with an inscription 
indicating that it was brought to Pompeii on a certain ship see Not. d. 
Sc., 1905, p. 257. 

164 See Yarro, B.B., II, 1, 3. v,.:.; 

166 Cato, op. cit., CXII; cf. Pliny, N.H., XIV, 79. 

166 Columella, III, 9. 
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Lunense from Etruria, and (3) Setinum. 1 * 7 Second, the following 
wines were imported from places within Campania: (1) Capua- 
num, (2) Gauranum , (3) Surrentinum (this wine was probably 
produced near Stabia and should probably be considered as be- 
longing, to a certain extent, to the group of Pompeian wines), 
(4) Trifolinum, (5) Falernum, and (6) Leucogaeanum. All the 
Italian and Campanian wines were imported in small amounts. 168 

Now, we should take cognizance of the type of labor employed 
by the villa owners. In the villas of the southern Campanian 
plain there were often provisions for the housing of slaves, in one 
case quarters being provided for as many as thirty slaves. 169 
Ergastula and stocks were also a significant part of the equip- 
ment. 170 The ancient writers on agriculture freely assumed that 
slaves were to be used on their ideal estates. Indeed, the usual 
estimate for the number of slaves required for a vineyard of the 
extent of one hundred iugera was fifteen or sixteen. 171 In the har- 
vest season, for the vines and perhaps for certain other products, 
extra labor was needed and there seems to be good reason to think 
that laborers, enfranchised residents of Pompeii, were brought 
out from the city for the occasion. In fact, we find the vindemi - 
tores, the helpers employed during the vintage season, supporting 
a candidate for office in the city. 172 From the graffiti, too, which 
are usually to be ascribed to the lower classes and which would 
probably reflect their habits of life and occupations, comes an in- 
dication that members of certain classes in the city worked during 

167 Formianum, CIL , IY, 5577. Lunense , CIL, IY, 2599-2601. Seti- 
num, GIL , IY, 1292. 

168 Capuanum , CIL , IY, 2833. Gauranum , CIL , IY, 5511, Surrenti- 
num, CIL , IY, 2555, 5514, 5521, 5522, 5525, 5560-5562, Not. d. Sc., 
1927, p. 114, No. 147; p. 115, No. 149; p. 82, Nos. 30-32. Trifolinum, 
CIL , IY, 5518, 5570. Falernum, CIL, IY, 2566; cf. Falerno Puro , CIL, 
IY, 6896 as corrected in Not . d. Sc., 1922, p. 477. Leuc(ogaeanum), 
CIL, IY, 5590. I do not accept the reconstruction of Leuc(ocoum) made 
by Bemark, op. eit., p. 20. For the famous colies Leucogaeae of Cam- 
pania see Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, op. cit ., Ill, 1435. 

169 Not. d. Sc., 1923, p. 277. See Bostovtzeff, Social and Economic 
History, p. 516. 

170 For ergastula see column headed “Bemarks” in Table A. For 
stocks see the stocks for fourteen slaves found in one villa, No. 31, Not. 
d . Sc., 1922, p. 461. See also Not. d. Sc., 1923, p. 277, fig. 4 and the 
reproductions in Bostovtzefi, op. cit., p. 62, pi. ix. For slaves in the 
culture of oil and wine see Marquardt and Mommsen, op. cit., YII, pp. 
136 and 138; Gummeras, op. cit., pp. 80 ft. 

171 Cato, op. cit., XI; Yarro, op. cit., I, 18; cf. Columella, III, 3. 

172 CIL, IY, 6672. 
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the vintage season for the villa owners. This graffito, somewhat 
obscene, refers to the practices of a certain woman at the vinde- 
m 178 From the graffiti, again, we learn that the agricolae sup- 
ported a certain candidate for office. 174 The people thus referred 
to are not easy to identify. It is possible that they should he iden- 
tified with the vindemitores. It is much more likely that they 
were free farm laborers who lived in the city and went out to the 
country to work. A parallel for this may be found in Roman 
Britain. 175 Although the system employed on Columella's ideal 
estate was based on slave labor, there was some allowance made 
for the use of free labor. For example, Columella, when discuss- 
ing the matter of clearing stony land, says that the stones should 
be buried in deep furrows, but only in ease the wages of the la- 
borers were low. 176 Yarro, too, speaks of certain methods to be 
pursued in the harvesting of corn, in ease the labor was not ex- 
pensive. 177 Again, the agricolae referred to might have been the 
cultivators of small plots. Finally, they might even have been the 
villa owners. Any candidate would have been eager to obtain and 
advertise the support of the farmers of Pompeii. The 4 4 farm 
bloc" was very powerful. 

We should now observe that, in addition to the facts heretofore 
considered, there is another very good indication that Pompeii 
was essentially an agricultural community. I refer to the exist- 
ence there of seasonal fail's. 178 Proof that such fairs were held at 
Pompeii is to be seen in the accounts, scratched on the walls of a 
iaherna vasaria located at III, 4, 1, of markets at Pompeii, Nu- 
ceria, Atella, Nola, Puteoli, Rome, and Capua. 179 

Whence came the implements and farming supplies needed by 
this agricultural community ! At I, 6, 12 there has been partially 
excavated the shop of a hardware dealer, Junianus. The follow- 
ing finds are significant: (1) thirty large reaping hooks, (2) 
stocks for slaves, (3) sickles for trimming vines, (4) knives of 
various kinds, (5) bronze ornaments for harness, and (6) four 
bridles. 180 We cannot be sure, however, that all of these imple- 

178 cm, IV, 1391. 174 C1L, IY, 490. 

175 Haverfield, The Roman Occupation of Britain, pp. 218-219. 

178 Columella, II, 2, 12; cf. Ill, 13, 12 . 177 Yarro, op. tit, I, 53. 

178 For the significance of these fairs see Rostovtzeflf, Social and Eco- 
nomic History, p. 559, note 89. 

179 Not d. Sc., 1927, p. 98; Rivista Indo-G.reca-ItaMea, YIII (1924), 
p. 118. Della Corte, Pompeii, The New Excavations (Valle di Pompeii, 
1927), p. 15. 

180 Not. d. Sc., 1912, pp. 336, 354-355; Della Corte, New Excava- 
tions, p. 15. 
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ments were manufactured in Pompeii. This may be well shown 
by the following fact. Some time ago there was found in one of 
the villas a bronze wine strainer bearing the inscription : Pertudit 
Pompeis Felicio. 181 Professor Rostovtzeff has suggested to me an 
explanation which seems very likely : that the bowl was probably 
made in Capua (or Nola) and imported into Pompeii where it 
was perforated by the artisan so that it might be used as a wine 
strainer. In fact, we know from a passage of Cato that Capua and 
Nola were the chief Campanian centers for the manufacture of 
bronze urns for wine and similar products. 182 The same passage 
informs us that, on the other hand, trapeta were to be obtained 
chiefly at Pompeii. The same author gives the prices for the Pom- 
peian trapeta in another passage. 183 

To sum up, the villa system was in its beginnings in the period 
immediately preceding 80 b.c. The Roman colony established by 
Sulla dispossessed the former owners of their property and very 
few regained their holdings. Rut, by the time of the destruction, 
these veterans had been displaced, in large part, by freedmen, 
among whom we find a large number of imperial freedmen. The 
villa system reached the peak of its prosperity in the time of Au- 
gustus, when most of the villas were built. This prosperity was 
maintained up to the time of the destruction. To say that the 
Campanian plain was given over solely to the production of wine 
and olive oil because of its fertility is to fall into error. More- 
over, the villas did not engage in specialized agriculture alto- 
gether. In addition to raising wine, oil, fruit, and grain they paid 
some attention to the rearing of live stock. The Building of Eu- 
machia, the several fulleries and the tannery at Pompeii reflect, 
to a certain extent, the attention paid to this branch of agricul- 
ture. The wool from the border lands of Samnium and Apulia, as 
well as that from the region near and to the south of Gragnano, 
was evidently brought to the fullers of Pompeii. 184 On the other 
hand, the villas were not entirely self-sufficing units. It was 
necessary to buy clothing at Pompeii. Furthermore, architects, 

181 Not. d. Sc., 1921, p. 425, fig. 6. For similar wine strainers see Y. 
Spinazzola, Le Arti Decorative in Pompeii e nel Museo Nazionale di 
Napoli , pi. 300. 

182 Cato, CXXXY. I do not mean to deny the existence of any bronze 
working at Pompeii, for obviously it did exist to a certain extent. See 
Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History , p. 514. 

188 Cato, XXII. 

184 For the sheep in the mountains south of Gragnano see Seneca, 
Nat. Quaest., YI, 27. The distance involved in the case of Samnium and 
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painters, and plumbers were brought out from the city to deco- 
rate the houses and supply the conveniences. 185 Finally, although 
it is evident that the cultivation of small plots was by no means 
crowded out, the villa system represented the predominant form 
of agricultural enterprise in the southern Campanian plain. 
Probably here, as the case seems to have been elsewhere, the 
smaller plots, although not disappearing, lost their social and eco- 
nomic significance. 186 The estates we have surveyed conform 
closely to the specifications appearing in the writings of Cato, 
Yarro, and Columella, who were interested in the large scale de- 
velopment of agriculture. 187 

So much for the agricultural life of Pompeii. The eruption of 
Vesuvius in 79 a.d, effectively estopped cultivation in much of 
Campania. One of Martial J s poems, written nine years later, 
speculated upon the time when vegetation would return to the 
devastated regions. 188 The same sentiment is echoed by Statius 
sixteen years after the eruption. 189 So, despite the heroic efforts 
of the Emperor to restore these districts to cultivation, Italy was 
deprived of an important source of wealth for at least sixteen 
years following the eruption. 190 

Apulia was no handicap, for flocks seem to have been brought in many 
cases from Apulia to Samnium and farther for the summer. See Yarro, 
op. cit II, 1, 16; 2, 9. 

185 Frank, Economic History , p. 266, has emphasized this point. One 
surveyor, who lived in Pompeii, is known to us. He lived at I, 6, 3. 
Della Corte, New Excavations, p. 18. For the groma found there see 
Mon . Ant . Accad. Lined, XXVIII (1922), pp. 5ff. 

186 Rostovtzeff in Sandwort erbuch d. Staatswissenschaft (Absehn. 
4), p. 917; Weber, Agrargesch . des Altertwms , p. 165; cf. S. Beinach, 
Bev. Arch., 1900, 2, p. 350; G. Carl, “Die Agrarlehre Columellas” in 
Yieridjahrsckrift fur So dal- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, XIX (1926), 
pp. 22 ff. 

187 See Gummerus, op. cit . 

188 Martial, IY, 44. The poem was written in 88 a.d. See E. Fried- 
laender, M. Valeri Martialis , I, p. 358. 

180 Statius, Silvae, IY, 4. The poem was written in the summer of 95 
a.d. See F. Vollmer, P. Papinii Statii Silvarum Libri, p. 9. 

190 For the measures taken by the Emperor see Cassius Dio, LXVI, 
24. For the early revival of vegetation after an eruption see R. F. 
Griggs, The Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes (Washington, The Na- 
tional Geographic Society, 1922), especially chap, v, “The Recovery of 
Vegetation at Kodiak,” pp. 45-56. At Kodiak, where about one foot of 
ash had fallen, vegetation had recovered to a very great extent within 
three years after the eruption of the Katmai volcano. I owe this refer- 
ence to the kindness of my colleague, Professor Charles Knapp. 
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TABLE B 

STYLE OP WALL PAINTINGS IN THE YILLAS 


. No. of 

Villa Styles 

13 IV 

14 III 

15 III 

16 II 

19 I 

20 If 

22 I and II 

23 I 

24 II 

27 II and IV 

29 II, III, and IV 

30 III 

31 II, HI, and IV 

33 IV 

35 IV and possibly II 

36 II or III 

37 Ilf 

1-12 These villas, located near Gragnano and Castellamare di 

Stabia, were excavated early and the reports furnish data 
which are unsatisfactory for determining the style of paint- 
ing. To judge from the reports, however, the following styles 
may be noted in the villas indicated : 

Villa Style 

1 Ilforlllf 

5 Ilforlllf 

7 Ilf or III! 

10 Ilforlllf 

Approximate dating for paintings of various styles : 

I — before 80 b.c. 

II — 80 b.c. — Augustus 

III — Beginning of reign of Augustus — 50 a.d. 

IV— 50 A.D. — 79 A.D. 

This chronological system is taken from Mau-Kelsey, Pompeii (2d ed.) ? 
pp. 457 ff. Miss Swindler in her Ancient Painting (Yale University 
Press, New Haven, 1929), p. 369, would seem to place the beginning of 
period III at 10 B.a 


TABLE C 

A LIST OF THE VILLAS THUS FAR DISCOVERED 
IN THE VICINITY OF POMPEII 

(Not. stands for Notizie degli Scam.) 

1-12. Near Stabiae and Gragnano. M. Ruggiero, Degli Scam di Star 
bia, Naples, 1881, pis. IX-XIX. 

13. The famous villa whence comes the Boseoreale Treasure, in the 
Contrada Pisanella, near Boseoreale. A. Pasqui, “La Villa Pompeiana 
della Pisanella presso Boseoreale” in Monumenti Antichi , VII (1897), 
coll. 397-554. 

14. Near Boseoreale. Not., 1895, pp. 214-215; 1897, pp. 391 ft. 

15. Near Boseoreale. Not., 1898, pp. 419 if. 

16. Near Boseoreale, the villa of Publius Fannins Synistor. F. Barna- 
bei, La Villa Pompeiana di P. Fannio Sinistore, Rome, 1901. The real 
owner was L. Herius Floras. See Bend, della B. Accad. di Napoli, 1901, 
p. 18; cf. Neapolis, II (1914), p. 172, note 4. 

17. Near Seafati. Not., 1898, pp. 33 ft. 

18. Near Seafati, Not., 1900, pp. 203 ft. 

19. Near Seafati. Not., 1899, pp. 392 ft. The owner was Cn. Domitius 
Auetus. 

20. Near Torre Annunziata. Not., 1897, pp, 337 ft. ; 1898, pp. 494 ft . ; 

1899, pp. 236 if.; cf. 1900, p. 69. The owner was T. Siminius Stephanus. 
See Neapolis, II, p. 169. 

21. Fondo Rarbatelli, near Porta Vesuvio. Not., 1899, pp. 439, 493; 

1900, pp. 30, 70, 500, 599 ; cf. p. 584. 

22. Near Boseoreale. Not., 1903, pp. 64 ft. 

23. Near Boseotreease. Not., 1899, pp. 297 f£.; Mem. d. B. Acc. di 
Napoli, II (1913), p. 191. The owner was L. Arellius Sueeessus. See 
Neapolis, II, p. 171. 

24. The Villa Item, near Pompeii. Not., 1910, pp. 139 if. ; 1922, pp. 
480 ft. 

25. Near Boseoreale. Not., 1921, pp. 415 ft. 

26. Near Boseoreale. Not., 1921, pp. 423 if. 

27. Near Boseoreale. Not., 1921, pp. 426 if. The owner was a certain 
Asellius. See Neapolis, II, p. 174. 

28. In Boseoreale station grounds. Not., 1921, pp. 436 ft. 

29. Villa of N. Popidius Floras, near Boseoreale. Not., 1921, pp. 
442 ft. 

30. Near Boseoreale. Not., 1921, pp. 461 ft. 

31. Near Boseotreease. Not., 1922, pp. 459 if. The owner was Agrippa 
Postumus. See Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of the Boman 
Empire , pp. 496-497. 

32. Near Seafati. Not., 1922, pp. 479 ft. 

33. Near Gragnano. Not., 1923, pp. 271 ff. 
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34. Near Gragnano. Not., 1923, pp. 275 ft 

35. Near Seafati. Not., 1923, pp. 280 It 

36. Near Seafati. Not., 1923, pp. 284 ft 

37. Contrada Moregine, east of Pompeii. Not., 1880, pp. 495 ft ; 1881, 
pp. 25 ft The owner was M. Ampins. See Neapolis, II, p. 169. 

38. Near Boseoreale. Not., 1895, pp. 207 ft 

39. In Boseoreale. Not., 1929, pp. 178 ft The owner was M. Livius 

40. In Boseotreease. Not., 1929, pp. 189 f. The owner was Eros (L. 
Eumaehins Eros ? ) . 

41. In Valle di Pompeii. Not., 1929, pp. 190 ft 

42. At Domieella. Not., 1929, pp. 199 ft 

43. Near Seafati, in the Contrada Aeqnavitrara. Not., 1928, pp. 
375 ft 



TABLE D 


LIST OF FAMILIES REPRESENTED AMONG 
THE WINE PRODUCERS 

1. Allii. 

2. Ampii. Neapolis, II, p. 169. 

3. Amullii. 

4. Annii. 

5. Antonii. 

6. Appulei. Appear in the accounts of Caecilius Jueundus. 

7. Arellii. One member of the family was prominent enough to have a 
funeral at public expense. Neapolis, II, p. 171, note 8; Mem. della B . 
Accad. di. Arch. Lett, e Bell. Arti, II (1913), p. 191. 

8. Arrii. Owned wine estates in country and houses in city. Furnished 
four ministers for the college of Fortuna Augusta. Some were evidently 
freedmen. Bivista Indo-Greca-Italica, III, p. 112, note 1. 

9. Asellii. 

10. Ateii. 

11. Aurelii. Biv., IV, p. 109, note 3. 

12. Badii. 

13. Caecilii. Wealthy and prominent. Neapolis , II, p. 330. 

14. Caesii. Prominent in business, public life and agriculture. Neapo- 
lis, II, p. 307, note 4. 

15. Ceii. Prominent in polities and business. Journal of Bo man 
Studies, 1927, p. 170. Biv., 1923, p. 84, note 3. 

16. Claudii. Represented chiefly by freedmen, at least in the ease of 
the landholders, and very wealthy. Biv., V, p. 94, note 3; Neapolis , II, 
p. 173, note 1. 

17. Clodii. Noble family. Appear often in accounts of Caecilius Ju- 
cundus. Neapolis, II, p. 319, note 5. 

18. Cornelii. Wealthy. Prominent in municipal politics. Neapolis, II, 
p. 189, note 2. 

19. Domitii. At least one was prominent industrialist. Neapolis , II, p. 
172, note 1. 

20. Eumachii. At least one was prominent industrialist. Not. d. Sc., 
1929, p. 190. 

21. Fabii. Intermarried with Ceii, another wealthy family. IBS, 
1927, p. 170. Neapolis, II, p. 180, note 4. 

22. Fufidii. 

23. Gavii. One duumvir, one or two other candidates, and farmers. 

24. Geminii. 

25. Helvii. 

26. Herii. 

27. Julii. 

28. Junii. One candidate for aedile. Mentioned in the accounts of 
Caecilius Jueundus. Neapolis, II, p. 329, note 3. 
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29. Lieinii. 

30. LiviL Few in Pompeii. Known chiefly as wine producers. Riv., V, 
p. 102, note 4. 

31. Lueretii. Very prominent. JRS, 1927, p. 170. 

32. Marii. Prominent in municipal politics. Riv., Ill, p. 117. 

33. Mucii. 

34. Oetavii. 

35. Oppii. Moderately wealthy. Riv,, V, p. 66, note 5. 

36. Popidii. One of the most renowned families of the ancient no- 
bility of Pompeii. Riv,, IY, p. 114, note 5. 

37. PoppaeL Wealthy and influential. Neapolis, II, pp. 314-315. 

38. Postumii. Prominent. Riv., Y, p. 106. 

39. Propertii. Little known about this family in Campania. Not . d . 
Sc., 1898, p. 497. 

40. Rustii. Very wealthy. Very large house in Pompeii, at IX, 8, 6, 
with many slaves. Riv., Ill, p. 123. 

41. Siminii. 

42. Sittii. Illustrious from the earliest times. Riv., Y, p. 99. 

43. Stlaborii. One had an important municipal post; another pro- 
duced garum . Neapolis, II, p. 306. 

44. Terentii. Numerous; found in every social level. Riv., Ill, p. 115, 
note 1. 

45. Tiburtii. 

46. Tironii. 

47. Valerii. One candidate for aedile. One owned a fine house in Pom- 
peii. Neapolis , II, p. 329, note 2. 

48. Vettii. Splendid house. Wealthy business men. Some magistrates. 
Neapolis, II, pp. 310 ff. 

49. Vibii. Prominent as office holders. One produced many dolia. Riv., 
IV, p. 115, note 8. 

The following families were not represented by individuals, but rather 
by names of wines or farms : 

1. Badii. Fundus Badianus, C1L, IY, 5520; ef. 2551. 

2. Greminii. Vinum Geminianum, C1L , IY, 5578. 

3. Marii. Vinum Marianum, GIL, IT, 5579. 

4. Propertii. 

5. Tironii. Vinum Tironianum, OIL, IY, 5581, 5582. 

6. Tiburtii. 


TABLE E 

LIST OP NAMES OP WINE GROWERS WHO 
OWNED HOUSES IN POMPEII 

1. A. Vettius Restitutus and A. Vettius Con viva. VI, 15, 1. Neapolis , 
II, pp. 312-313. 

2. N. Pufidius Successus. V, 2, NE. corner. Neapolis , II, p. 335. 

3. Ti. K(XauBtoc) ’Ejia^po&iroc. Caupona at IX, 7, 23. Riv., V, p. 94. 

4. L. Popidius Ampliatus. I, 4, 5. Riv., VII, p. 79. 

5. C. Poppaens Firmus. VI, 14, 38. Neapolis , II, p. 318. 

6. A. Rnstius Verns. IX, 8, 6. Riv., Ill, pp. 122-123. 

7. M. Lucretius. Predominance of paintings with subjects referring to 
production of wine. Helbig, Wandg., Indices, p. 842. 

8. L. Ceius Seeundus, I, 6, 15. 

LIST OP NAMES OP WINE PRODUCERS WHO 
WERE MEMBERS OP POMPEIAN FAMILIES 

Note : Numbers following name refer to the number of inscriptions in 
CIL , IV. AHR refers to T. Prank, “Race Mixture in the Roman Em- 
pire,” in the American Historical Review, XXI (1916), pp. 689 ft. Duff 
refers to Duff, Freedmen in the Early Roman Empire. 

1. M. Ampins. Neapolis , II, p. 169. 

2. M. Amullius Hermes. 5772; ef. 5771. Cognomen indicates f reed- 
man. AHR. Duff, pp. 53 ff. 

3. C. Annius Maximus. 5773. 

4. C. Antonius Rusticus. 5585. 

5. Appuleius Verus. 5761. Although this amphora contained nuts, it 
is reasonable to believe that the individual named was a farmer and a 
producer of wine. 

6. L. Arellius Successus. 2643, 5863. Cognomen indicates freedman. 
Duff, p. 110. 

7. C. Arrius Seeundus. 6312; ef. vinum Arrianum , 5572. 

8. Asellius. Neapolis , II, p. 174. 

9. M. Ateius Pier (?). 5780. 

10. M. Aurelius Hermes. Seven amphorae in Not. d. Sc., 1914, pp. 
199-200. Cognomen indicates freedman. AHR. Duff, pp. 53 ff. 

11. M. Aurelius Soter. 2628. Cognomen indicates freedman. See note 
to No. 10. 

12. T. Aurelius Proculus. 5781. 

13. L. Caecilius Hermes. 5755, 5895. Cognomen indicates freedman. 
See note to No. 10. 

14. Kaucdla. 6544, 6545. 

15. Caesia Helpis. 5789, 5791, 5793; cf. vinum Caesianum, 5516. 

16. Ceia Grata. 5800. 
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17. L. Ceius Seeundus. 6054, 6056, 6057; cf. 6053, 6055. 

18. Ti. KXa(uBtoc) AtvetKop. 5535. Imperial freedman. Duff, p. 53. 

19. Ti. KAauBioc Ava . . . 6992. Imperial freedman. Duff, loc. cit . 

20. Ti. Claudius Anicetus. 5805, 6399-6402, 6930, 6993. Imperial 
freedman. Duff, loc. cit. Name appears also in Greek. 

21. Ti. Claudius Antioclms. 5751, 5806, 6403-6404. Name appears 
also in Greek. Imperial freedman. Duff, loc . cit . 

22. Tt. K{Aa6Bioc;) Avt($iA.o<. 6405. Imperial freedman. Duff, loc. cit. 

23. Tt. K(lauBtoc) Arrapoxa. 6406. Imperial freedman. Duff, loc. cit . 

24. K(XauBioc) Ardu^Toc. 6407. 

25. Ti. K(XauBicc) TnappoBtroc. 5942b, 6408. Imperial freedman. 
Duff, loc. cit. 

26. Ti. Claudius Euhfodus?)* 5807. Imperial freedman. Duff, loc. cit . 

27. KX(auStoc) Eu$p6vtoc 6417, 6418. 

28. KXav(hioc) Eupuroc. 6409-6416. 

29. M. K(AauBtoc) Euputoc. 6471. 

30. KX(auBtoc) Trnro . . . 6419. 

31. Tt. KX(auSioc) K . . . . ta> . . 6420. Imperial freedman. Duff, 
loc. cit . 

32. Ti. Claudius Po(lybius). 5808; cf. Add., p. 725. Imperial freed- 
man. Duff, loc. cit. 

33. KX(avhoc) ZckouvScc. 5920 (ef. Add., p. 725), 6430-6437, 6947. 

34. Ti. Ci(audius) Sim .... 5809; ef. 2632. Imperial freedman. 
Duff, loc. cit. 

35. Ti. Cl(audius) So ... . 5760. Although this amphora contained 
mola it is reasonable to believe that the individual mentioned was a 
farmer and a producer of wine. Imperial freedman. Duff, loc. cit . 

36. Claudius Trophimus. 5810-5812. 

37. Claudia. 5570. 

38. M. et L. Claudii. 5629, 5640, 5734, 5804. 

39. Clodius Clemens. 5588; cf. 5918 and vinum Clodianum , 2564, 
6421-6423. 

40. P. Clodius Speratus. 5574. 

41. L. C(ornelius) He(rmeros) ? 5895. 

42. Cn, Domitius Auctus. Not. d. Sc., 1899, pp. 392 ff.; cf. Neapolis, 
II, p. 172, note 1. Cognomen indicates freedman. Duff, p. 110. 

43. L. Eumaehius Eros. Not. d. Sc., 1929, p. 190. Cognomen indicates 
freedman. Duff, p. 54. 

44. Fabius. 5526; cf vinum Fdbianum, 2556, 5521, 5522, 5525, 5562. 

45. Fabius Cissus. 5830, 5831. 

46. Sex. Fabius Seeundus. 5829. 

47. N. Fufidius Successus. 5837. Cognomen indicates freedman. Duff, 
p. 110; ef. ABM. 

48. Gavia Severa. 5743, 5842, 5744, 5843; cf. 5737, 5731. Freed- 
woman. JEtiv., VI, p. 105. 

49. Gavins Trypho. 5844. 

50. L. Helvius Zosimus. 5847 ; ef. 5753, 5756. 
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51. L. Herins Floras. Neap oils, II, p. 172, note 4. 

52. ’IouXioc "AXlioc. 6543. Perhaps another Julius is to be seen on 
the amphora published in Not. d. Sc., 1927, p. 13: M. Junius (Julius?) 
Rufus. 

53. L. Junius Hermeros. 5653. It is possible that another Junius ap- 
pears on the amphora published in Not. d. Sc., 1927, p. 13: M. Junius 
(Julius?) Rufus. 

54. Audvioc Eip/)vaio<. 6505. 

55. Livia Cypare. 5857. 

56. Livia Hemera. 5858. 

57. M. Livius Marcellus. Not. d. Sc., 1929, pp. 178 ff. 

58. M. Lucretius. Predominance of paintings with subjects referring 
to wine. Helbig, Wandg., Indices, p. 842. 

59. L. Mueius Sypo. 5864. 

60. L. Octavius Fenestra. 6035b; cf. 6508. 

61. T. Oppius Speratus. 5871. 

62. L. Popidius Ampliatus. 2607, 2608, 2659, 6188; ef. Fop. Fu . F., 
5838-5840. Freedman. JBS, 1927, p. 180. 

63. N. Popidius Floras. Neapolis, II, p. 172. 

64. L. Popidius Secundus. 2607, 2608c, 6188. Produced mola, salsa, 
strictura , and, probably, wine. 

65. C. Poppaeus Apollonius. 5878, 5879. 

66. C. Poppaeus Firmus. 5880, 5881a, 6153. 

67. Q. Postumius. 5605, 5607-5610. 

68. A. Rustius Veras. Biv., Ill, pp. 122-123. 

69. T. Siminius Stephanas. Neapolis, II, p. 169. 

70. P. Sittius Proculus. 5900, 5901; cf. f{undo) Sittiano imo, 5528. 

71. M. Stlaborius Felix. 2665. 

72. L. Terentius. 2667. 

73. M. Terentius Arieinus. 5904. 

74. C. Terentius Paulus. 5637, 5641, 5648. 

75. Valerius Felix. 2565, 5652. 

76. M. Valerius Heliades. 5622-5624, 5910; Not. d. Sc., 1927, p. 91. 

77. M. Valerius Januarius. 5908. Cognomen indicates freedman. Duff, 

p. 110. 

78. A. Vettius Conviva. Neapolis, II, pp. 312-313. Cognomen indi- 
cates freedman. Duff, pp. 53 ff. 

79. A. Vettius Restitutus. Neapolis, loe. cit . Cognomen indicates 
freedman. Duff, p. 110. 

80. P. Vettius Celer. 2607, 2608a, 2679, 2681, 2683, 2684, 2685, 2678, 
2680. 

81. L. Vettius Valens. 5922. 

82. Vibia. 5792, 5909. 


